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PREFACE. 


suggesting occasionally a reconsideration of some 
question, or a fuller treatment of difficult passages, 
and the like. 

Beyond this he has not attempted to interfere, 
feeling it better that each Commentary should have 
its own individual character, and being convinced 
that freshness and variety of treatment are more 
than a compensation for any lack of uniformity in 
the Series. 
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ON THE GREEK TEXT. 


In undertaking an edition of the Greek text of the 
New Testament with English notes for the use of Schools, 
the Syndics of the Cambridge University Press have not 
thought it desirable to reprint the text in common use*, 
To have done this would have been to set aside all the 
materials that have since been accumulated towards the 
formation of a correct text, and to disregard the results 
of textual criticism in its application to MSS., Versions 
and Fathers. It was felt that a text more in accordance 
with the present state of our knowledge was desirable. 
On the other hand the Syndics were unable to adopt one 
of the more recent critical texts, and they were not disposed 
to make themselves responsible for the preparation of an 

* The form of this text most used in England, and adopted in 
Dr Scrivener’s edition, is that of the third edition of Robert Stephens 
(1550). The name ‘Received Text” is popularly given to the Elzevir 
edition of 1633, which is based on this edition of Stephens, and the 


name is borrowed from a phrase in the Preface, ‘‘Textum ergo habes 
nune ab omnibus receptum.” 
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entirely new and independent text: at the same time it 
would have been obviously impossible to leave it to the 
judgment of each individual contributor to frame his own 
text, as this would have been fatal to anything like uni- 
formity or consistency. They believed however that a good 
text might be constructed by simply taking the consent of 
the two most recent critical editions, those of Tischendorf 
and Tregelles, as a basis. The same principle of consent 
could be applied to places where the two critical editions 
were at variance, by allowing a determining voice to the 
text of Stephens where it agreed with either of their read- 
ings, and to a third critical text, that of Lachmann, where 
the text of Stephens differed from both. In this manner 
readings peculiar to one or other of the two editions would 
be passed over as not being supported by sufficient critical 
consent ; while readings having the double authority would 
be treated as possessing an adequate title to confidence. 

A few words will suffice to explain the manner in 
which this design has been carried out. 

In the Acts, the Hpistles, and the Revelation, wherever 
the texts of Tischendorf and Tregelles agree, their joint 
readings are followed without any deviation. Where they 
differ from each other, but neither of them agrees with the 
text of Stephens as printed in Dr Scrivener’s edition, the 
consensus of Lachmann with either is taken in preference 
to the text of Stephens. In all other cases the text of 
Stephens as represented in Dr Scrivener’s edition has been 


followed. 
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In the Gospels, a single modification of this plan has 
been rendered necessary by the importance of the Sinai 
MS. (8), which was discovered too late to be used by 
Tregelles except in the last chapter of St John’s Gospel 
and in the following books. Accordingly, if a reading 
which Tregelles has put in his margin agrees with \, 
it is considered as of the same authority as a reading 
which he has adopted in his text; and if any words 
which Tregelles has bracketed are omitted by w, these 
words are here dealt with as if rejected from his text, 

In order to secure uniformity, the spelling and the 
accentuation of Tischendorf have been adopted where he 
differs from other Editors. His practice has likewise been 
followed as regards the insertion or omission of Iota sub- 
script in infinitives (as Gjv, émityav), and adverbs (as kpudy, 
Ad6pa), and the mode of printing such composite forms as 
Starravrds, dvart, rovréort, and the like. 

The punctuation of Tischendorf in his eighth edition has 
usually been adopted: where it is departed from, the devia- 
tion, together with the reasons that have led to it, will be 
found mentioned in the Notes. Quotations are indicated 
by a capital letter at the beginning of the sentence. Where 
a whole verse is omitted, its omission is noted in the margin 
(e.g. Matt. xvii. 21; xxiii. 12). 

The text is printed in paragraphs corresponding to those 
of the English Edition. 

Although it was necessary that the text of all the 
portions of the New Testament should be uniformly con- 
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structed in accordance with these general rules, each editor 
has been left at perfect liberty to express his preference 
for other readings in the Notes. 

It is hoped that a text formed on these principles 
will fairly represent the results of modern criticism, and 
will at least be accepted as preferable to “the Received 


Text” for use in Schools. 


J. J. STEWART PEROWNE. 


Deanery, PereRBorouaH, 
20 April, 1881. 


INTRODUCTION. 


TuHE old line, 

“Quis, quid, ubi, quibus auxiliis, cur, quomodo, quando?” 
Who? what? where? with what helps? why? how? when? 
has sometimes been quoted as summing up the topics which are 
most necessary by way of “introduction” to the sacred books. 
The summary is not exhaustive nor exact, but we may be guided 
by it to some extent. We must, however, take the topics in 
a different order. Let us then begin with quid? and cup? 
What is the Epistle to the Hebrews? with what object was it 
ey for what readers was it designed? Of the “abi? and 
quando? we shall find that there is little to be said; but the 
answer to quomodo? “how ?” will involve a brief notice of the 
style and theology of the Epistle, and we may then finally con- 

sider the question quis? who was the writer ? 


CHAPTER I. 


CHARACTER, ANALYSIS, AND OBJECT OF THE EPISTLE TO 
THE HEBREWS. 


Iv has been sometimes said that the Epistle to the Hebrews 
is rather a treatise than an Epistle. The author is silent as to 
his own name; he begins with no greeting ; he sends no special 
messages or salutations to individuals. His aim is to furnish 
an elaborate argument in favour of one definite thesis though 
varied by many side-lights of illustration ; and he describes what 
he has written as “a word of exhortation” (xiii. 22), Neverthe- 
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less it is clear that we must regard his work as an Epistle. It 
was evidently intended for a definite circle of readers to whom 

= the author was personally known. The messages and the appeals, 
though not addressed to single persons, are addressed to the 
members of a single community, and the tone of many hortatory 
passages, a8 well as the definiteness of the remarks in the last 
chapter, shew that we are not dealing with a cyclical document, 
but with one of the missives despatched by some honoured 
teacher to some special Church. It was the custom of the 
scattered Jewish synagogues to keep up a friendly intercourse 
with each other by an occasional interchange of letters sent as 
opportunity might serve. These letters are still addressed to 
Jewish communities, both by individuals, and by bodies of their 
coreligionists ; and from the days of St Paul down to those of 
Benjamin of Tudela, and from his time down to that of Dr Frankl 
and Sir Moses Montefiore, they have always been conveyed by 
duly accredited messengers. This custom was naturally con- 
tinued among the Christian Churches, of which so many had 
gathered round a nucleus of Gentile proselytes or Jewish converts. 

_, If the letter was of a weighty character, it was read in the public 
assemblies, and preserved among the archives of the Church to 
which it had been addressed. It is certain that thousands of 
such documents have perished, owing to the frail materials on 
which they were written, their small size, and the numberless 
perils and violences to which they have been exposed. The fact 
that this and the other Christian Epistles which are included in 
the Canon have defied the ravages of time and the accidents of 
change, is due to their own surpassing importance, and to the 
overruling Providence of God. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews is one of many letters which must 
haye been despatched_to the various Christian communities in 
the first century. Passing over for the present the question of 
the particular Church to whose members it was addressed, we 
see at once that the superscription “ to the Hebrews”—whether 
it came from the hand of the writer or not—correctly describes 
the class of Christians by whom the whole argument was specially 
needed. The word ‘“ Hebrews,” like the word “Greeks,” was used 
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in different senses. In its wider sense it included all who were 
of the seed of Abraham (2 Cor. xi. 22), the whole Jewish race 
alike in Palestine and throughout the vast area of the Dispersion 
(Phil. iii. 5), But in its narrower sense it meant those Jews only 
who still used the vernacular Aramaic, which went by the name 
of “Hebrew,” though the genuine Hebrew in which the Old 
Testament was written had for some time been a dead language. 
In a still narrower sense the designation “Hebrews” was confined 
to the inhabitants of Judea. The letter itself sufficiently shews 
that the Hebrews, to whom it is addressed, were Jewish converts 
to Christianity!, Although the writer had adopted many of the 
views of St Paul, and makes use of some of his phrases, and 
accords with him in his general tone of thought, especially as 
regards the relation of the Gospel to the Law, yet throughout 
this Epistle he ignores the very existence of the Gentiles to an 
extent which would have been hardly possible in any work of 
“the Apostle of the Gentiles” (Acts xviii. 6; Gal. ii. 7,9; 2 Tim. 
i. 11), and least of all when he was handling one of his own great 
topics—the contrast between Judaism and Christianity. The 
word Gentiles (yn) does not once occur, nor are the Gentiles in 
any way alluded to. The writer constantly uses the expression 
SonNaos (iis ys iv 9's, Vv. 33 vil. 5, 11, 27 3 vill. 10i5 ix: 73) 19); 
x. 30; xi 25; xiii, 12), but in every instance he means “the 
chosen people,” nor does he give the slightest indication that he 
is thinking of any nation but the Jews, We do not for a moment 
imagine that he doubted the call of the Gentiles. The whole 
tendency of his arguments, the Pauline character of many of his 
thoughts and expressions, even the fundamental theme of his 
Epistle, that Judaism as such—Judaism in all its distinctive 
worship and legislation—was abrogated, are sufficient to shew 
that he would have held with St Paul that “all are not Israel 
who are of Israel,” and that “they who are of the faith are blessed 
with the faithful Abraham.” But while he undoubtedly held 
these truths,—for otherwise he could not have been a Christian 
at all, and still less a Pauline Christian,—his mind is not so full 
of them as was the mind of St Paul. It is inconceivable that St 
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Paul, who regarded it as his own special Gospel to proclaim to 
the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ (Eph. ii, 4—8), 
should have written a long Epistle in which the Gentiles do not 
once seem to cross the horizon of his thoughts; and this would 
have been peculiarly impossible in a letter addressed “to the 
Hebrews.” The Jews regarded St Paul with a fury of hatred 
and suspicion which we find faintly reflected in his Epistles and 
in the Acts (Acts xxi. 21; 1 Thess. ii. 15; 2 Cor. si. 24; Phil. 
jii. 2). Even the Jewish Christians looked on the most charac- 
teristic part of his teaching with a jealousy and alarm which 
found frequent expression both in words and deeds. It would 
have been something like unfaithfulness in St Paul, it would 
have been an unworthy suppression of his intensest convictions, 
to write to any exclusively “ Hebrew” community without so 
much as distantly alluding to that phase of the Gospel which it 
had been his special mission to set forth (Gal. i. 11; ii. 2; Rom. 
li. 16, &c.). The case with the writer of this Epistle is very 
different. He was not only a Jewish Christian, but a Jewish 
Christian of the Alexandrian school. We shali again and again 
have occasion to see that he had been deeply influenced by the 
thoughts of Philo. Now Philo, liberal as were his philosophical 
views, was a thoroughly faithful Jew. He never for a moment 
forgot his nationality. He was so completely entangled in 
Jewish particularism that he shews no capacity for understand- 
ing the universal prophecies of the Old Testament. His Logos, 
or WorD, so far as he assumes any personal distinctness, is 
essentially and preeminently a Jewish deliverer. Judaism formed 
for Philo the nearer horizon beyond which he hardly cared to 
look. Similarly in this Epistle the writer is so exclusively 
occupied by the relations of the Levitic ritual to Christianity, 
that he does not even glance aside to examine any other point of 
difference between the New Covenant and the Old. What he 
3ees in Christianity is simply a perfected Judaism. Mankind is 
to him the 1, the ideal Hebrew. Even when he speaks of the 
Incarnation he speaks of it as “a taking hold” not “of humanity” 
but “of the seed of Abraham” (ii. 16). 

In this Epistle then he is writing to Jewish Christians, and he 
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deals exclusively with the topics which were most needful for the 
particular body of Jewish Christians which he had in view. All 
that we know of their circumstances is derived from the contents 
of the letter. They, like the writer himself, had been converted 
by the preaching of Apostles, ratified “by signs, and portents, 
and various powers, and distributions of the Holy Spirit” (ii. 3, 4). 
But some time had elapsed since their conversion (v. 12). Some 
of their original teachers and leaders were already dead (xiii. 7). 
They had meanwhile been subjected to persecutions, severe 
indeed (x. 32—34), but not so severe as to have involved mar- 
tyrdom (xii. 4). But the afflictions to which they had been sub- 
jected, together with the delay of the Lord’s Coming (x. 36, 37), 
had caused a relaxation of their efforts (xii. 12), a sluggishness 
in their spiritual intelligence (vi. 12), a dimming of the bright- 
ness of their early faith (x. 32), a tendency to listen to new doc- 
trines (xiii. 9, 17), a neglect of common worship (x. 25), and a 
tone of spurious independence towards their teachers (xiii. 7, 17, 
24), which were evidently creating the peril of apostasy. Like 
their ancestors of old, the Hebrew Christians were beginning tc 
find that the pure spiritual manna palled upon their taste. In 
their painful journey through the wilderness of life they were 
beginning to yearn for the pomp and boast and ease of Jewish 
externalism, just as their fathers had hankered after the melons 
and fleshpots of their Egyptian servitude. They were casting 
backward glances of regret towards the doomed city which they 
had left (xiii. 12). That the danger was imminent is clear from 
the awful solemnity of the appeals which again and again the 
writer addresses to them (ii. 1—4; ili. 7—19; vi. 4—12; x. 26— 
31; xii. 15—17), and which, although they are usually placed in 
juxtaposition to words of hope and encouragement (ili. 6, 14; vi. 
11; x. 39; xii, 18—24; &c.), must yet be reckoned among the 
sternest passages to be found in the whole New Testament. 

A closer examination of the Epistle may lead us to infer that 
this danger of apostasy—of gradually dragging their anchor and 
drifting away from the rock of Christ (ii. 1)—arose from two 
sources; namely—(1) the influence of some one prominent 
member of the community whose tendency to abandon the 
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Christian covenant (iii. 12) was due to unbelief, and whose unbe- 
lief had led to flagrant immorality (xii. 15, 16); and (2) from the 
temptation to listen to the boastful commemoration of the glories 
and privileges of Judaism, and to recoil before the taunt that 
Christians were traitors and renegades, who without any com- 
pensatory advantage had forfeited all right to participate in the 
benefits of the Levitic system and its atoning sacrifices (xili. 
10, &c.). 

In the communities of Jewish Christians there must have 
been many whose faith and zeal—not kindled by hope, not sup- 
ported by patience, not leavened with absolute sincerity, not 
maintained by a progressive sanctification—tended to wax dim 
and cold. They were disappointed at the delay of Christ’s 
coming, and at the frustration of all their glowing temporal 
hopes. They had failed to see the necessity of suffering as 
an element necessary for the final glorification (ii. 10; v. 9). 
And if such men chanced to meet some unconverted Jew, 
burning with all the patriotism of a zealot, and inflated with 
all the arrogance of a Pharisee, they would be liable to be 
shaken by the appeals and arguments of such a fellow-country- 
man. He would have asked them how they dared to emanci- 
pate themselves from a law spoken by Angels? (ii. 2; Gal. iii. 19). 
He would have reminded them of the heroic grandeur of Moses ; 
of the priestly dignity of Aaron; of the splendour and signi- 
ficance of the Temple Service; of the disgrace incurred by 
ceremonial pollution; of the antiquity and revealed efficacy 
of the Sacrifices; of the right to partake of the sacred offerings ; 
above all, of the grandeur and solemnity of the Great Day 
of Atonement. He would dwell much on the glorious ritual 
when the High Priest passed into the immediate presence of 
God in the Holiest Place, or when “he put on the robe of 
honour and was clothed with the perfection of glory, when he 
went up to the holy altar, and made the garment of holiness 
honourable,” and “the sons of Aaron shouted, and sounded 
the silver trumpets, and made a great noise to be heard for 
a remembrance before the Most High” (Ecclus. 1. 5—16). He 
would have asked them how they could bear to turn their backs 
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on the splendid history and the splendid hopes of their mation. 
He would have poured scorn upon them for leaving the inspired 
wisdom of Moses and the venerable legislation of Sinai for the 
teaching of a poor crucified Nazarene, whom all the Priests 
and Rulers and Rabbis had rejected. He would have contrasted 
the glorious Deliverer who should break in pieces the nations like 
a potter’s vessel with the despised, and crucified, and “accursed” 
Sufferer—for had not Moses said “Cursed of God is every one 
who hangeth on a tree”? (Gal. iii. 13; Deut. xxi. 23)—whom they 
had been so infatuated as to accept for the Promised Messiah, 
and whose promises such a Jewish scoffer would have put upon 
a par with the exploded allurements of a Judas or a Theudas. 

We know that St Paul was charged—charged even by Chris- 
tians who had been converted from Judaism—with “apostasy 
from Moses” (Acts xxi. 21), So deep indeed was this feeling 
that, according to Eusebius, the Hbionites rejected all his Epi- 
stles on the ground that he was “an apostate from the Law.” 
Such taunts could not move St Paul, but they would be deeply 
and keenly felt by wavering converts exposed to the fierce flame 
of Jewish hatred and persecution at an epoch when there arose 
among their countrymen throughout the world a recrudescence 
of Messianic excitement and rebellious zeal. The object of this 
Epistle was to shew that what the Jews called “apostasy from 
Moses” was demanded by faithfulness to Christ, and that 
apostasy from Christ to Moses was not only an inexcusable 
blindness but an all-but-unpardonable crime. 

If such were the dangerous influences to which the Hebrew 
community here addressed was exposed, it would be impossible 
to imagine any better method of removing their perplexities, 
and dissipating the mirage of false argument by which they were 
being deceived, than that adopted by the writer of this Epistle. 
It was his object to demonstrate once for all the inferiority of 
Judaism to Christianity; but although that theme had already 
been handled with consummate power by the Apostle of the 
Gentiles, alike (1) the arguments and (2) the method of this 
Epistle differ from those adopted in St Pauls Epistles to 
the Galatians and the Romans, 
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(1) The arguments of the Epistle are different. In the Epistles 
to the Galatians and the Romans St Paul, with the sledge- 
hammer force of his direct and impassioned dialectics, had 
shattered all possibility of trusting in legal prescriptions, and 
demonstrated that the Law was no longer obligatory upon 
Gentiles. He had shewn that the distinction between clean 
and unclean meats was to the enlightened conscience a matter 
of indifference; that circumcision was now nothing better than 
a physical mutilation; that the Levitic system was composed of 
dobevi kai TT@xXa oTotxeia (Gal. iv. 9); that ceremonialism was a 
yoke with which the free converted Gentile had nothing to do; 
that we are saved by faith and not by works; that the Law was 
a dispensation of wrath and menace, introduced rév mapaBacewy 
xap (Gal. iii, 19; Rom. v. 20); that so far from being (as all 
the Rabbis asserted) the one thing on account of which the 
Universe had been created, the Mosaic Code only possessed 
a transitory, subordinate, and intermediate character, coming 
in (as it were in a secondary way) between the Promise to 
Abraham and the fulfilment of that promise in the Gospel of 
Christ. To St Paul therefore the whole treatment of the 
question was necessarily and essentially polemical; and in the 
course of these polemics he had again and again used ex- 
pressions which, however unavoidable and salutary, could not 
fail to be otherwise than deeply wounding to the inflamed 
susceptibilities of the Jews at that epoch. There was scarcely 
an expression which he had applied to the observance of the 
Mosaic law which would not sound, to a Jewish ear, depre- 
ciative or even contemptuous. No Jew who had rejected the 
Lord of Glory, and wilfully closed his reason against the force 
of conviction, would have been able to read those Epistles of St 
Paul without something like a transport of fury and indignation. 
They would declare that pushed to their logical consequences, 
such views could only lead (as in fact, when extravagantly per- 
verted, they did lead) to Antinomian Gnosticism. It was, 
indeed, the reaction against Pauline freedom which tended 
to confirm Jewish Christians in those Ebionite tendencies which 
found expression a century later in the Pseudo-Clementine 
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writings. Those writings still breathe a spirit of bitter hatred 
against St Paul, and are “the literary memorial of a manoeuvre 
which had for its aim the absorption of the Roman Church into 
Judaeo-Christianity 1.” 

Now the arguments of the Epistle to the Hevrews turn on 
another set of considerations. They were urged from a different 
point of view. They do not lead the writer, except in the most in- 
cidental and the least wounding manner, to use expressions which 
would have shocked the prejudices of his unconverted countrymen. 
He does not touch on the once-burning question of Circumcision. 
It is only towards the close of his Epistle (xiii. 9) that he has 
occasion to allude, even incidentally, to the distinction of meats. 
His subject does not require him to enter upon the controversy 
as to the degree to which Gentile proselytes were obliged to ob- 
serve the Mosaic Law. He is nowhere compelled to break down 
the bristling hedge of Jewish exclusiveness*, If he proves the 
boundless superiority of the New Covenant he does not do this 
at the expense of the majesty of the Old. To him the Ticher_ 
oa a ciar wia le only Dene “he in their relation 
to the Jews. He was able to soothe the rankling pride of an 
offended Levitism by recognising Levitism as an essential link 
in an unbroken continuity. The difference between the Law and 
the Gospel in the controversial theology of St Paul was the dif- 
ference of an absolute antithesis. In this Epistle the difference 
is not of kind but of degree. The difference of degree was indeed 
transcendent, but still it represented a progress and an eyolu- 
tion, His letter is therefore, as Baur says, “a thoroughly original 
attempt to establish the main results of St Paul’s teaching upon 
new presuppositions and in an entirely independent way.” 

All these advantages, which enabled him to conduct with 
so little antagonism his decisive anti-Judaic controversy, arose 

1 §t Paul is characterised in the Clementines as “‘the enemy,” 
and is surreptitiously compared to Simon Magus. There are also 
secret attacks upon him in the Talmudic writings. (See my Life of 
St Paul, 1. 677.) 


2 The famous mind 4D which it was the special pride and object 
of the Rabbis of every school to render as impenetrable as possible, 
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from the point of view at which he was able to place himself. 
His Alexandrian training, his Jewish sympathies, the nature 
of his immediate argument, led him to see in Judaism not 
so much A CODE OF LAWS aS a SYSTEM OF WoRSHIP. The fact 
that the Jews who were trying to pervert his Christian con- 
verts had evidently contrasted the humility and the sufferings of 
Christ with the sacerdotal magnificence of the Jewish hierarchs, 
enabled him to seize on PrimstHoop and SacriFice rather than 
on Levitic ordinances as the central point of his treatment. Hence 
his whole reasoning turns on a different pivot from that of St 
Paul. The main thing which he has to shew is that Christianity 
is the perfect fulfilment of a Type. It is therefore not only need- 
less for him to disparage the Type, but he can even extol its 
grandeur and beauty asa type. The antitheses of St Paul’s con- 
troversy are of necessity far more sharp and hard. To St Paul 
the contrast between the Law and the Gospel was a contrast 
between an awful menace and a free deliverance; between 
the threat of inevitable death and the gift of Eternal life. 
To St Paul the Law was an ended servitude, a superfluous 
discipline, a broken fetter, a torn and cancelled bond (Rom. 
viii. 2; Gal. iii. 24, 25; iv. 9, 25; Col. ii. 14, &.): to this writer 
the Mosaic system, of which the Law was only a part, was a 
scaffolding—once essential, though now needless; a symbol once 
significant, though now obsolete. To St Paul the essence of 
the Old Dispensation was summed up in the words “He that 
doeth them shall live by them,” which, taken alone, involved 
the exceptionless and pitiless conclusion “since none have ever 
perfectly obeyed them, all shall perish by them”: to this 
writer the essence of Mosaism was the direction which bade 
Moses to “make all things after the pattern shewed him in the 
Mount” (Heb. viii. 5). Hence the contrast between Judaism 
and Christianity was not, in the view of this writer, a contrast 
between Sin and Mercy, between Curse and Blessing, between 
Slavery and Freedom, but a contrast almost exclusively (so far 
as the direct argument was concerned) between Type and Anti- 
type, between outline and image, between shadow and substance, 
between indication and reality. Thus St Paul’s argument may 
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be described as mainly ethical, and this writer’s as mainly meta- 
physical. The Alexandrian philosophy with which he was 
familiar had led him to hold that the reality and value of every 
material thing and of every outward system depended on the 
nearness with which it approximated to a Prae-existent ideal. 
The seen world, the world of phenomena, is but a faint adumbra- 
tion of the unseen world, the world of Mowmena, the world of 
Ideas and of Archetypes (see infra v. § 4). 

(2) From this different line of his argument rises the complete 
difference of his method. The attitude which St Paul was forced to 
adopt was not, and could not be, conciliatory. At the beginning 
of the warfare between Judaism and Christianity the battle had to 
be internecine till the victory had declared itself on one side or the 
other. It was as impossible for St Paul to dwell on the grandeur 
and significance of the Judaic system as it would have been for 
Luther to write glowing descriptions of the services rendered to 
humanity by the Mediaeval Papacy. It was not until Luther 
had published his De captivtate Babylonica that Protestant 
writers, secure in their own position, might without danger dwell 
on the good as well as on the evil deeds which the Popes have 
done. Similarly, until St Paul had written his two great contro- 
versial Epistles, a Jewish Christian could hardly speak freely of 
the positive value and greatness of the Levitic Law. A Jew, 
reading for the first time the Epistle to the Hebrews, would be 
favourably impressed with the evident love and sympathy which 
the writer displays towards the Tabernacle, its ministers, and its 
ritual, He would without difficulty concede the position that 
these were typical. He would thus be led, insensibly and with- 
out offence, into a consideration of the argument that these 
symbols found in Christ their predestined and final fulfilment 
(x. 1). When he had been taught, by a method of Scriptural 
application with which he was familiar, that a transference of the 
Priesthood had always been contemplated, he would be prepared 
to consider the Melchisedek Priesthood of Christ. When he 
saw that a transference of the Priesthood involved of necessity a 
transference of the Law (vii. 11, 12), he would be less indignant 
when he was at last confronted with such an expression as the 
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annulment of the Law (vii. 18) The expressions wltimutely 
applied to the Law are as strongly depreciatory as any in St 
Paul. The writer speaks of its “weakness and unprofitableness” 
(vii. 18); describes it as consisting in “carnal ordinances”; and 
declares that its most solemn sacrifices were utterly and neces- 
sarily inefficacious (ix. 18; x. 4). But the condemnation is relative 
rather than absolute, and the reader is not led to this point until 
he has seen that the legal institutions only shrink into insignifi- 
cance in comparison with the finality and transcendent supre- 
macy of the dispensation of which they were (after all) the 
appointed type. 

The method adopted added therefore greatly to the inherent 
effectiveness of the line of controversy. It involved an Irony of 
the most finished kind, and in the original sense of the word. 
There was nothing biting and malicious in the irony, but it re- 
sembled the method often adopted by Socrates. Socrates was 
accustomed to put forward the argument of an opponent, to treat 
it with the profoundest deference, to discuss it with the most 
respectful seriousness, and all the while to rob it step by step of 
all its apparent validity, until it was left to collapse under the 
weight of inferences which it undeniably involved. In this 
Epistle, though with none of the dialectical devices of the great 
Athenian, we are led by a somewhat similar method to a very 
similar result. We see all the antiquity and glory of Mosaism. 
The Tabernacle rises before us in its splendour and beauty. We 
see the Ark and the Cherubim, and Aaron’s rod that budded, 
and the golden pot of manna, and the wreaths of fragrant in- 
cense. We see the Levites in their white ephods busy with the 
sacrificial victims. We watch the High Priest as he passes with 
the blood of bulls and goats through the sanctuary into the 
Holiest Place. We see him come forth in his “golden apparel” 
and stand before the people with the jewelled Urim on his 


1 There is a striking difference between the writer and St Paul in 
this. The writer goes back to the patriarchal age to shew the priority 
and superiority of its Priesthood, but does not allude to St Paul’s 
argument founded on the priority and superiority of its General 
Covenant. 
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breast. And while the whole process of the solemn and gorgeous 
ritual is indicated with loving sympathy, suddenly, as with one 
wave of the wand, the Tabernacle, its Sacrifices, its Ritual, and 
its Priesthood seem to have been reduced to a shadow and a 
nullity, and we recognise the Lord Jesus Christ far above all 
Mediators and all Priests, and the sole means of perfect, confi- 
dent, and universal access to the Inmost Sanctuary of God’s 
Presence! We have, all the while, been led to recognise that, 
by faith in Christ, the Christian, not the Jew, stands forth as the 
true representative of the old traditions, the child of the glorious 
forefathers, the predestined heir of the Eternal Realities. 

And thus the Epistle was equally effective both for Jews and 
Christians. The Jew, without one violent wrench of his prejudices, 
without one rude shock to his lifelong convictions, was drawn 
along gently, considerately, skilfully, as by a golden chain of fine 
rhetoric and irresistible reasoning, to see that the New Dispensa- 
tion was but the glorious fulfilment, not the ruinous overthrow, 
of the Old. The Jewish Christian, so far from being robbed of 
a single privilege of Judaism, is taught that he may enjoy those 
privileges in their very richest significance. So far from being 
compelled to abandon the wiaticwm of good examples which had 
been the glory of his nation’s history, he may feed upon those 
examples with a deeper sympathy: and so far from losing his 
beneficial participation in Temples and Sacrifices, he is admitted 
by the blood of the only perfect Sacrifice into the inmost and 
the eternal Sanctuary of which the Temple of his nation was 
but a dim and perishable sign. Thus, as Canon Westcott has 
illustrated, the central conception of Christ in this Epistle 
is that of Christus Conswmmator, “Christ the Fulfiller 1.” 

The Epistle falls into two divisions :—I., chiefly Didactic (i.— 
x. 18); II., chiefly Hortative (x. 18—xiii. 25). 

The general analysis of the Epistle is as follows: 

It was the constant boast of the Jews that their Law was 
given by Angel-ministers (Acts vii. 53; Ps. lxviii. 17), and on 


1 This thought also is found in St Paul. Hph. i, 10 dvaxepadaud- 
cacba Te mdvra ev TH Xprorg. 
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this ground, as well as on the historic grandeur of Moses, Aaron, 
and Joshua, they claimed for it a superiority over every other 
dispensation. The writer, therefore, after laying down his mag- 
nificent thesis that the Gospel is God’s full and final Revelation 
to man (i. 1—4), proceeds to compare the Old and the New 
Covenants under the double aspects of (I) their ministering agents 
(ii—viii.), and (IT) their advantageous results (ix.—x. 18). 


I. CHRIST SUPERIOR 10 THE MEDIATORS OF THE OLD CovE- 
NANT (I.—YVIIL). 


a. The infinite superiority of Jesus to the Angels is first 
demonstrated by a method of Scriptural illustration of which 
the validity was fully recognised by all Jewish interpreters (i. 
5—14). After a word of warning exhortation (ii. 1—4) he shews 
that this superiority is not diminished but rather enhanced by 
the temporary humiliation which was the voluntary and pre- 
destined means whereby alone He could accomplish His redemp- 
tive work (ii. 5—18). 

8. And since the Jews placed their confidence in the mighty 
names of Moses and of Joshua, he proceeds to shew that Christ 
is above Moses by His very nature and oftice (iii, 1—6). Then 
after another earnest appeal (ili, 7—19) he proves more inci- 
dentally that Christ was above Joshua, in that He led His people 
into that true, final, and Sabbatic rest of which, as he proves 
from Scripture, the rest of Canaan was but a poor and imperfect 
type (iv. 1—10). 

y. But since he regards the Priesthood rather than the Law 
as the central point of the Mosaic dispensation, he now enters 
on the subject which is the most prominent in his thoughts, and 
to which he has already twice alluded (ii. 17; iii. 1), that Curist 
1s ouR HieH Priest, and that His High Priesthood, as an 
Eternal Priesthood after the order of Melchisedek, is superior to 
that of the Aaronic High Priests. The development of this topic 
occupies nearly six chapters (v. 1—x. 18). 

He first lays down the two qualifications for every High 
Priest, (1) that he must be able to sympathise with those for 
whom he ministers (v. 1—38), and (2) that he must not be self- 
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called, but appointed by God (v. 4): both of which qualifications 
Christ possessed (v. 5—10). 

But it is a characteristic of his style, and it furthered his main 
purpose, to mingle solemn passages of warning, exhortation, 
and encouragement with his line of demonstration. Here, there- 
fore, he pauses on the threshold of his chief argument, to com- 
plain of their spiritual dulness and backwardness (vy. 11—14); 
to urge them to more earnest endeavours after Christian progress 
(vi. 1—8); to warn them of the awful danger and hopelessness of 
wilful apostasy (4—8); to encourage them by an expression of 
hope founded on their Christian beneficence (9—10); and to stir 
them to increased zeal (11, 12) by the thought of the immutable 
certainty of God’s oathbound promises (18—18), which are still 
further assured to us by the Melchisedek Priesthood of Christ 
our Forerunner within the Veil (19, 20). 

Reverting thus to the comparison of Christ’s Priesthood with 
the Levitic Priesthood (to which he had already alluded in vy. 
6, 10), he shews that the High Priesthood of Christ, being “after 
the order of Melchisedek,” was superior to that of Aaron, 

1. Because it is eternal not transient (vii. 1—8). 

2. Because even Abraham paid tithes to Melchisedek (4—6). 

3. Because Melchisedek blessed Abraham (7). 

4. Because the Levitic Priests die, while Melchisedek stands 
as the type of an undying Priesthood (8). 

5. Because even Levi may be said to have paid tithes to 
Melchisedek in the person of his ancestor Abraham (9, 10). 

6. Because David’s reference to Melchisedek shews the con- 
templated transference of the Priesthood, and therefore of the 
Law (11, 12). This is confirmed by the fact that Christ was of 
the tribe of Judah, not of Levi (18, 14), The Melchisedek Priest- 
hood, being eternal, could not be connected with a Law which, 
being weak and profitless, perfected nothing (15—19). 

7. Because the Melchisedek Priesthood was founded by an 
oath (20—22). 

8. Because (as before) the Levitic priests die, but CaRis?, the 
antitype of Melchisedek, abideth for ever (283—25). 
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II. Tue New Covenant BETTER THAN THE OLD. 

Having thus compared the two orders of Priesthood, he pauses 
for a moment to dwell on the eternal fitness of Christ’s Priest- 
hood to fulfil the conditions which the needs of humanity require 
(26—28). Into this passage, in his usual skilful manner, he 
introduces the comparison of the two forms of sacerdotal ministry 
which he develops in the next three chapters (viii. 1—x. 18). 

a. For the Tabernacle served by the Levitic Priests is— 
even on their great Day of Atonement—only the shadow of an 
eternal reality (viii. 1—6). The eternal reality is the New Cove- 
nant, which had been promised by Jeremiah, in which the Law 
should be written on men’s hearts, and in which all should know 
the Lord; and the very fact that a new covenant had been 
promised implies the annulment of the old (viii. 7—13). 

B. The Old Tabernacle was glorious and symbolic (ix. 1—5), 
yet even the High Priest, on the greatest day of its ritual, could 
only enter once a year into its inmost shrine, and that only with 
the imperfect and symbolic offerings of a burdensome exter- 
nalism (6—10). But Christ, the Eternal High Priest, entered 
into the Ideal Archetype of the Heavenly tabernacle (11) with 
His own blood, once for all; and for ever (12, 13) offered Him- 
self as a voluntary and sinless offering, eternally efficacious to 
purge the conscience from dead works (14); and so by His 
death became the mediator of a new and final covenant, and 
secured for us the eternal inheritance (14, 15). For a “Cove- 
nant” may also be regarded as a “Testament,” and that involves 
the fact of a Death (16, 17). So that just as the Old Covenant 
was inaugurated by the sprinkling of purifying blood over its 
Tabernacle, its ministers, its book, its people, and the furniture 
of its service, in order to secure the remission of transgressions 
(18—22), the heavenly archetype of these things, into which 
Christ entered, needed also to be sprinkled with the blood of 
that better sacrifice (23) which has provided for us, once for all, 
an all-sufficient expiation (24—28). Then, in one grand finale, 
in which he gathers the scattered elements of his demonstration 
into a powerful summary, he speaks of the impotence of the 
Levitic sacrifices to perfect those who offered them—an impotence 
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attested by their constant repetition (x. 1—4)—and contrasts 
them with that perfect obedience whereby (as illustrated in 
Ps, xl. 6, 7) Christ had annulled those sacrifices (5—9), Christ 
sanctified us for ever by His offered body (10). He did not 
offer incessant and invalid offerings like the Levitic Priests 
(11), but one perfect and perfecting sacrifice, as a preliminary to 
His eternal exaltation (12—14), in accordance with the prophecy 
of Jeremiah (xxxi. 33, 34), to which the writer had already re- 
ferred (15—18). 

III. The remainder of the Epistle (x. 19—xiii. 17) is mainly 
hortatory. 

He has made good his opening thesis that God “in the end of 
these days has spoken unto us by His Son,” This he has done by 
shewing Christ’s superiority to Angels (i. 5—ii. 16) and to Moses 
and Joshua (iii. l—iv. 16); His qualifications for High Priesthood 
(v. 1—10); the superiority of His Melchisedek Priesthood over 
that of Aaron (vii. 1—28); and the superiority of the ordinances 
of His New Covenant over those of the Old (viii. 1—x. 15). He 
has thus set forth to the wavering Hebrew Christians, with many 
an interwoven appeal, incontrovertible reasons why they should 
not abandon the better for the worse, the complete for the im- 
perfect, the valid for the inefficacious, the Archetype for the 
copy, the Eternal for the transient. It only remains for him to 
apply his arguments by final exhortations. This he does by one 
more solemn strain of warning and encouragement (x. 19—39), 
which leads him into a magnificent historic illustration of the 
nature of faith as manifested by works (xi.). This served to 
shew the Jewish Christians, that, so far from being compelled to 
abandon the mighty memories of their past history, they were 
themselves the true heirs and the nearest representatives of 
that history, so that their unconverted brethren rather than 
themselves were aliens from the Commonwealth of Israel and 
strangers from the Covenants of promise, The Epistle closes 
with fervent exhortations to moral steadfastness and a holy 
Christian walk in spite of trial and persecution (xii. 1—14). 
This is followed by a warning founded on the great contrast 
which he has developed between the Old and New Covenants 
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(15—29). He gives them special directions to be loving, hospi- 
table, sympathetic, pure, contented, and gratefully recognizant of 
their departed teachers (xiii. 1—9). Then with one more glance 
at the difference between the New and the Old Dispensations 
(10—15), he adds a few more affectionate exhortations (16—19), 
and ends with brief messages and blessings (23—25). 

We see then that the whole Epistle forms an argument a 
minort ad majus. If Judaism had its own privileges, how great, 
a fortiori, must be the privileges of the Gospel! Hence the 
constant recurrence of such expressions as “a better hope” (vii. 
19); “a better covenant” (vii. 22); “a more excellent ministry” 
(viii. 6); “a better and more perfect Tabernacle” (ix. 11); “better 
sacrifices” (ix. 23); “better promises” (viii. 6). It may almost 
be said that the words “by how much more” (ix. 14; rocovr@ 
kpelrrav...d0@ i. 4, kdb? Scoy, Vii. 20, 80@, Vili. 6, réo@, x. 29) with 
the words kpeloowr, Suahopérepos, Treheradrepos are the keynotes of 
the entire treatment. It was a style of argument of which the 
Jews had often studied the validity; for the first of the seven 
famous Middoth or “rules of interpretation” elaborated by the 
great Rabbi Hillel was called “Light and Heavy” (7191n) bp), 
which is nothing but the deduction of the greater from the less; 
a mode of argument which our Lord Himself had used, on more 
than one occasion, in His controversies with the Pharisees 
(Matt. x. 29). 

We know nothing of the effects produced by the Epistle upon 
the particular community of Christians to which it was addressed ; 
but we feel that if they could retrograde into Judaism after 
meditating on these arguments their apostasy must indeed have 
been of that moral and willing character for which, humanly 
speaking, there was little hope. 
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CHAPTER II. 


WHERE WAS THE EPISTLE WRITTEN? AND TO WHOM? 


1. Ubi? Where was the letter written ? 

The question cannot be answered. The only possible clue to 
any answer lies in the words “they of Italy salute you” (xiii. 24). 
But this furnishes us with no real clue. Oi dio ris "Iradias means 
simply “the Italians.” The salutation might be sent from any 
city in the world in which there were Jewish Christians, or even 
Gentile converts, whose home was or once had been in Italy. 
It is however a little strange that many, both in ancient and 
modern times, should have assumed from this passage that the 
letter was written in Italy1, There would indeed be nothing 
against this in the use of the preposition dd, but if the letter 
were written from Rome or Italy it would be strange to say 
“those of Italy salute you.” If I wrote from Paris or Vienna 
to an English friend in Russia or elsewhere I might naturally 
say “our Hnglish friends salute you,” but hardly if I wrote from 
London or any town in England. Nothing in the way of reason- 
able conjecture can be deduced from a reference so absolutely 
vague. Nor again can we found any conclusion on the fact that 
Timothy was known to these Hebrew Christians. There was a 
constant intercourse by letters and messengers between the small 
and suffering communities of early Christians, and Timothy was 
probably known by name to every Church in Proconsular Asia, 
in Palestine, in Greece, in Italy, and in the islands and along the 
shores of the entire Mediterranean. 

2. To whom was this Epistle written ? 

We have seen that the writer evidently had some one:com- 
munity in view. This is proved by the specific character of his 
messages and admonitions. Even if the last four verses were a 


1 This conclusion, which seems to me quite untenable, has been 
adopted by Mr Rendall. 
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special postscript to some particular Church we should draw the 
same conclusion. We must therefore reject the supposition of 
Euthalius and others that it was addressed ‘“‘to ald the converted 
Hebrews of the Circumcision”—“les Judéo-chrétiens en général 
considérés au point de vue théorique” (Reuss). Where then did 
these Hebrew Christians reside? To what city was the letter 
originally sent? The genuine superscription gives us no help, 
for it is simply “To the Hebrews.” 

a. The general tradition, originated by some of the Greek 
fathers (e.g. Chrysostom and Theodoret), assumes that the letter 
was addressed to the Palestinian Jews, and specially to the Church 
of JrRUSALEM. This was partly deduced from the erroneous 
notion that the members of the Mother Church were exclusively 
designated by the title of “the saints.” Ebrard supposes that it 
was written to encourage Christian neophytes at Jerusalem, who 
were rendered anxious by being excluded from the Temple 
worship and from participation in the sacrifices. No doubt this 
supposition would suit such expressions as those in xiii. 10, 13, 
and much of the Epistle would have had a deep interest for 
those who were daily witnesses of, and possibly even worshippers 
in, the services of the Temple. Yet the opinion is untenable. 
The Judaists of Palestine would be little likely to welcome the 
letter of a Hellenist, who apparently knew no Hebrew, and who 
only quotes the Septuagint even when it differs from the sacred 
text (e.g. i. 6; x. 5); nor would they feel any special interest in a 
half-Gentile convert like Timothy. Further, it would hardly be 
true of them that “they had not yet resisted unto blood” (xii. 4). 
Again, they were little likely to have forgotten their dead leaders 
(xiii. 7); they had received the Gospel first-hand, not second- 
hand; and many of them may even have heard the Gospel 
from the Lord Himself (ii. 3). Nor were they in a position to 
minister to the saints (vi. 10), since they were themselves 
plunged in the deepest poverty. Least of all is it probable that 
an Alexandrian Hellenist, who in all main points agreed with 
one so little acceptable to the Palestinian Judaists as was St 
Paul, would have ventured not only to address them in a tone of 
authority, but even to reproach these Churches of the earliest 
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Saints in words of severe rebuke for their ignorance and childish- 
ness (v. 11—14). 

8B. The Church of Corinto is perhaps excluded by ii. 3, 
which seems to refer to some community founded by one of the 
original Twelve Apostles. 

y- That the letter was addressed to the Church of ALEXAN- 
DRIA is by no means improbable. It has been supposed that 
there is an allusion to this Epistle in the Muratorian Canon 
under the name of ‘‘an Epistle to the Alexandrians”; and in the 
Manuscript D is a reading (év r7 marpid:) in Acts xviii. 25, which 
implies that Apollos, the probable writer of the Epistle, had been 
conyerted to Christianity in Alexandria. This opinion, with the 
modification that it was addressed to Jewish Christian ascetics in 
Alexandria (Dr Plumptre), or to a section only of the Alexandrian 
Church (Hilgenfeld), has been widely accepted by modern critics. 
There are however several objections to this view. (1) The 
Church of Alexandria is believed to have been founded by St 
Mark, and not by one of the Twelve, (2) Alexandria was a Chureh- 
with which neither St Paul nor_Timothy had any direct con- 
nexion, (8) The Epistle is not heard of in_the Alexandrian 
Church till nearly a century later. (4) The authorship of the 


which indeed did more than any other school to originate the! 
mistaken impression that it was written by St Paul. 

6. Some critics have supposed that it was addressed to the 
Jewish-Christian community at Romr. The suggestion suits the 
references in ii. 3; xiii. 7, 9; x. 32. It also suits the fact that 
the writer seems to have been acquainted with the Epistle to the 
Romans (see x. 30; xiii. 1—6, 9—20), and that the Roman Church 
was from the first aware that the Hpistle was not written by 
St Paul. But this view is excluded by the very probable con- 
jecture that Timothy had been imprisoned at Rome during his 
last visit to St Paul (xiii. 23); by the silence of St Clement of 
Rome as to the author; by the absence of any trace that Apollos 
had ever visited Rome; by the fact that the persecutions to 
which allusion is made had, for some time, expended their 
severity (x. 32); as well as by the certainty that the Church 
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of Rome, more than any other, had been deluged with the blood 
of martyrdom (xii. 4); and by the absence of all allusion to the 
Church of the Gentiles. 

e. Mr Rendall (Hebrews, p. xvii.) argues that it was addressed 
to some Church of Jewish converts in Syrra. There is nothing 
impossible in the suggestion, but neither is there any argument 
which makes it specially probable. It is not certain that the 
title mpos “EBpaiovs was given by the writer, and, even if it were, 
the title (as we have seen) was applied in its wider sense to 
Jewish converts, whether they spoke Aramaic or not; and this 
letter was certainly written in Greek and to Greek-speaking 
Jews. Jewish converts, wherever found, would be liable to the 
seductive fascination exercised by the representatives of their 
old and deeply-venerated religion; and this would be specially 
the case in days of despondency and threatened persecution. 

¢ Other isolated conjectures—as that it was addressed to 
Ravenna (Ewald), or Jamnia (Willib. Grimm), or Antioch (Hof- 
mann)—may be passed over; but it may be worth considering 
whether it was not addressed to the Jewish Christians at ErHE- 
sus. They must have been a numerous and important body, 
and both Apollos and Timothy had laboured among them. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE DATE. 


Quando? The date at which the Epistle was written cannot- 
be_fixed_with precision. The writer speaks as if Christianity 
had long been preached (v. 12; x. 32). Episcopacy has not yet 
been established, for the writer only speaks of the Church rulers 
as of ryovpevo. All that we can say is that it was certain] 
written before the Fall of Jerusalem, a.p. 70, This conclusion 
is not mainly founded on the use of the present tense in 
speaking of the Temple services (ix. 6, 7; x. 1, &c.), because 
this might conceivably be due to the same figure of speech 
which accounts for the use of the present tense in speaking of 
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the Jewish ministrations in Josephus, Clemens Romanus, Justin 
Martyr, and even in the Talmud. It is founded on the whole 
scope of the argument, No one who was capable of writing the 
Epistle to the Hebrews at all (there being no question of pseud- 
onymity in this instance) could possibly have foregone all men- 
tion of the tremendous corroboration—nay, the absolutely demon- 
strative force—which had been added to his arguments by the 
work of God in History. The destruction of Jerusalem came as 
a Divine comment on all the truths which are here set forth. 
While it in no way derogates from the permanent value of the 
Epistle as a possession for all time, it would have rendered 
superfluous its immediate aim and object. The seductions of 
Judaism, the temptation to apostatise to the Mosaic system, 
were done away with by that awful Advent which for ever closed 
the era of the Old Dispensation. We therefore infer that the 
Epistle was written when Timothy was (apparently) liberated 
from prison, soon after the martyrdom of St Paul, about the 
close of A.D. 67 or the beginning of a.D. 68. If so the state 
of things in Palestine was as follows. The Jewish war had 
already been begun by the general revolt of the Jews, which 
by its earlier successes perhaps restored wild hopes of the 
restoration of Judaism in all its independence. Agrippa II. 
had been driven out of Jerusalem; Eleazar son of the High 
Priest Ananus had persuaded the Jews to reject all the offerings 
of Pagans and to discontinue the sacrifices for the Emperor, 
The Castle of Antonia had been attacked and its Roman garrison 
put to the sword. The Jews, exasperated by Florus’s massacre 
of their compatriots at Caesarea, had retaliated on the Gentiles 
in many cities. The Roman general Cestius had received at 
the hands of the Jews a signal defeat at Bethhoron. Josephus 
had collected an army of 100,000 men. Vespasian had appeared 
in Galilee, and the Holy City was in the hands of the Zealots. 
But two years more were to elapse before the occurrence of 
that Advent, that Return of Christ to judge the world, which is 
recognisable in all the vast interventions of Divine Providence in 
the History of the World, but was never so clearly to be recognised 
as in the retributive collapse and final crashing fall of Judaism 
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as an even possible religion. When the New, Eternal, Spiritual 
Temple of Christianity had been reared into a visible and solid 
superstructure, the ancient scaffolding by which it was partially 
concealed fell suddenly,—and great was the fall of it. To 
wayerers who were tempted to abandon their high calling of 
God, the awful historic abrogation of the Mosaic Dispensation 
would come as a Divine confirmation of the arguments of this 
Epistle adequate to decide the controversy for ever. To those 
who apostatised in spite of the warning and argument which 
was here addressed to them, the Fall of Jerusalem would: come 
as a peal of doom. 


CHAPTER IV. 


STYLE AND CHARACTER OF THE EPISTLE. 


1. Tue notion that the Epistle was a translation from the 
Hebrew is found in Clement of Alexandria, and is repeated 
by Eusebius, Jerome, Theodoret, and by many others down to 
recent times. It seems to have originated in the attempt to 
account for the marked differences of style which separate it 
from the writings of St Paul. But this conjecture is wholly 
devoid of probability. Clement couples it with the sugges- 
tion that it was translated by St Luke, because the style has 
some points of resemblance to that of the Acts of the Apostles. 
But St Luke (as we shall see) cannot have been the author, 
and the notion that it was written in Aramaic is now gene- 
rally abandoned. No writing of antiquity shews fewer traces 
of being a translation. The Greek is eminently original and 
eminently polished. It abounds in paronomasiae (plays on 
words, i. 1; ii. 8; v. 14; vii. 3, 19, 22, 23, 24; viii. 7, 8; ix. 28; 
x. 29, 3438, 39; xi. 27; xiii. 14, &.). It is full of phrases, and 
turns of idiom, which could scarcely be rendered in Hebrew 
at all, or only by the help of cumbrous periphrases. The nume- 
rous quotations which it contains are taken not from the He- 
brew but from the LXX., and the argument is sometimes built 
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on expressions in which the LXX. differs from the original (i. 6, 
7; ii. 7; x. 5). It touches in one passage (ix. 15) on the Greek 
meaning of the word d:aéjen, “a testament,” which has no equi- 
valent in the Hebrew Berith, “a covenant!” The hypothesis 
that the Epistle was not originally written in Greek violates 
every canon of literary probability. 

2, ‘The style of the Epistle attracted notice even in the ear- 
liest times. It is as different as possible from the style of St 
Paul. “Omnibus notis dissidet” said the great scholar Erasmus. 
More than a thousand years ago Origen remarked that it is 
written in better and more periodic Greek. In its rhythm and 
balance it has been described as “elaborately and faultlessly 
rhetorical.” The style of St Paul, whenever his emotions are 
deeply stirred, is indeed eloquent, but with a fervid, spontane- 
ous, impassioned eloquence, which never pauses to round a 
period or to select a sonorous expression. He constantly min- 
gles two constructions; digresses into personal allusions; does 
not hesitate to use the roughest terms; goes off at a word; 
and leaves sentences unfinished. He writes like a man who 
thought in Aramaic while he expressed himself in Greek. The 
style of this writer bears the stamp of a wholly different in- 
dividuality. He writes impersonally while St Paul is always 
intensely personal. He writes like a man of genius who is 
thinking in Greek as well as writing in it. He builds up his 
paragraphs on a wholly different model. He delights in the 
most majestic amplifications, in the most effective collocation of 
words, in the musical euphony of compound terms (see i. 3; 
vili. 1; xii. 2, &c.)%, He is never ungrammatical, never irregular, 


1 Heb. ix. 16. Calvin says with his usual strong sense, ‘* AvadyKn 
ambiguam apud Graecos significationem habet; berith autem Hebraeis 
non nisi foedus significat; haec una ratio sani judicii hominibus 
sufficies ad probandum quod dixi, Graeco sermone scriptam fuisse 
epistolam.” 

2 He uses the following compounds and other words which occur in 
no other New Testament writer. o\ujepGs, rodurpbrws, mpocoxdlfey, 
caBBariouds, TeTpaxnouevos, SvcepujvevTos, meTpoTmabely, adxkaTdduToS, 
dyeveahbynros, aluarexxvola, évcawlfew, ouvkaxovxelaOar, pavTagouevos, 
Tupmavlfew, pcOamodocla, ddvouredrs, evreplararos, and a few more. 
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never personal; he never struggles for expression; he never 
loses himself in a parenthesis; he is never hurried into an 
unfinished clause. He has less of burning passion, and more of 
conscious literary self-control. As I have said elsewhere, the 
movement of this writer resembles that of an Oriental Sheykh 
with his robes of honour wrapped around him; the movement of 
St Paul is that of an athlete girded for the race. The eloquence 
of this writer, even when it is at its most majestic volume, 
resembles the flow of a river; the rhetoric of St Paul is like the 
rush of a mountain-torrent amid opposing rocks. 

3. The writer quotes differently from St Paul. St Paul often 
reverts to the original Hebrew, and when he uses the LXX. 
his quotations agree, for the most part, with the Vatican 
Manuscript. This writer (as I have already observed) follows 
the LXX. even when it differs from the Hebrew, and his cita- 
tions usually agree with the Alexandrian Manuscript. St Paul 
introduces his references to the Old Testament by some such 
formula as kads yéypamra: or éyer 1) ypadn (Rom. i. 17; ix. 17), 
whereas this writer adopts the Rabbinic and Alexandrian ex- 
pressions, elme, Aéyer (i. 5, 6; Vv. 63 Vii. 18), clpnkev (iv. 3); 
Sepaptiparo mov tis Néyer (ii. 6); Kabds Aéyer TO mvedpa TO Gytov 
or paprupet (iii. 7; x. 15; vii. 17)—forms which are not used by 
St Paul, and of which the form and the conception are due 
to Philo (Quis rer. div. haer. § 52; De Monarch. i. 9 &e.). 

4. Again, he constructs his sentences differently, and com- 
bines them by different connecting particles (see in the original 
ii. 16 to iii. 16, &c.); and has at least six special peculiarities of 
style not found, or found but rarely, in St Paul—such as the 
constant use of “all”; the verb exdO:cey used intransitively 
(i. 3; vill. 1); the phrase “even though” (édvmep, three times); 
“whence” (édev, six times), used in the sense of “wherefore”; 
cis TO Sunvees instead of “always”; and his mode of heightening 
the comparative by a following preposition (mapa). 

1 «Tn the Epistles of St Paul elvis occurs 50 times, etre 63, more (in 
affirmative clauses) 19, «lra (in enumeration) 6, ef 6¢ cal 4, elrep 5, 
éxrds el mi) 3, elye 4, prs 12, unxére 10, pevodvye 3, dav 88 times, 


while none of them are found in this Epistle except édy, and that only 
once or twice except in quotations.” Rendall, p. 27. 
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5. Once more, St Paul usually speaks of the Saviour as 
“our Lord Jesus Christ,” or “Christ Jesus our Lord”—forms 
which occur sixty-eight times in his Epistles; this writer, on the 
other hand, usually refers to Him as “Jesus,” or “the Lord,” or 
“Christ,” or “our Lord” (vii. 14), or “the Lord” (ii. 3), or, 
once only, as “our Lord Jesus” (xiii. 20), whereas the dis- 
tinctive Pauline combination, “Christ Jesus,” does not occur 
once (see note on iii. 1). The explanation of this fact is that, 
as time went on, the title “Christ” became more and more a 
personal name, and the name “Jesus” (most frequently used in 
this Epistle, ii. 9; iii, 1; vi. 20; vii. 22; x. 19; xii. 2, 24; xiii. 12) 
became more and more connotative of such supreme reverence 
and exaltation as to need no further addition or description. 


CHAPTER V. 


THEOLOGY OF THE EPISTLE. 


Tux author of this Epistle, though he is writing exclusively 
to Jewish Christians, and though he shews himself eminently 
Judaic in his sympathies, is yet distinctly of the same school 
as the Apostle of the Gentiles, 

Of the four great topics which occupy so large a place in St 
Paul’s Epistles—the relation of Judaism to Christianity; the 
redemptive work of Christ; justification by faith; and the call of 
the Gentiles—the first forms the main topic of this Epistle; 
the second occupies one large section of it (v. I—x. 18); and 
the third is involved in one entire chapter (xi.). The fourth is 
indeed conspicuously absent, but its absence is primarily due 
to the concentration of the Epistle upon the needs of those 
readers to whom it was addressed. He says expressly that 
Christ died on behalf of every man (ii. 9), and no one has ever 
doubted respecting his full belief in the Universality of the 
Gospel. As the circumstances which occasioned the composi- 
tion of the Epistle furnished no opportunity to dwell upon the 
subject he leaves it on one side. It is probable that even in 
the most bigoted of the Jewish-Christian communities the rights 
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of the Gentiles to equal participation in the privileges of the 
Gospel without any obligation to obey the Levitic Law had 
been fully established, partly by the decree of the Synod of 
Jerusalem (Acts xv. 1—29), and partly by the unanswerable 
demonstrations of St Paul. 

It need hardly be said that the writer of this Epistle is at one 
with St Paul upon all great fundamental doctrines4. Both of 
the sacred writers speak of the heavenly exaltation of Christ 
(Eph. iv. 10; Heb. ix. 24); of His prevailing intercession (Rom. 
viii. 34; Heb. vii. 25); of the elementary character of the cere- 
monial Law (Gal. iv. 3; Heb. vii. 19); of Christ as ‘‘the end of 
the Law” (Rom. x. 4; Heb. x. 4—7); and of a multitude of 
other deep religious truths which were the common heritage of 
all Christians. 

But while he deals with the same great topics as the Apostle 
of the Gentiles, he handles them in a very distinct manner, and 
with considerable variation of theological terminology. 

a. In his mode of dealing with the Old and New Covenants 
we have already seen that he starts from a different point of 
view. He does not mention the subject of circumcision, so 
prominent throughout the Epistle to the Galatians; and while 
his proof that Christ is superior to Moses_only occupies a few 
verses (ili. 1—6), he devotes a large and most important part of 
his letter to the proof that Christ’s Priesthood is superior to 
that of Aaron, and that it is a Priesthood after the order of Mel- 
chisedek—whom St Paul does not so much as name. Indeed, 
while in this Epistle the titles Priest and High Priest occur no 
less than 32 times, in accordance with their extreme prominence 
in the theological conceptions of the writer, it is remarkable 


1 There are also points of contact with St Peter, both in general 
position (comp. 1 Pet. i. 2, 5—10 with Heb. vi. 18, i. 14, ix. 28), 
and in the use of “faith” for ‘‘trust,” and “righteousness” for ‘‘in- 
tegrity,” and in special expressions, such as ‘blood of sprinkling” 
(xii. 24; 1 Pet. i. 2), “shepherd” (xiii. 20; 1 Pet. ii. 25, v. 4), and 
*Apxnyds (ii. 10, xii. 2; Acts iii. 15) used of Christ, and others. See 
Rendall, Theology of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 42—45). They 
probably indicate no more than that the writer had studied the First 
Epistle of St Peter. 
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that neither word occurs so much as once in all the 13 Epistles 
of St Paul. 

B. In speaking of the Redemptive work of Christ he is evi- 
dently at one with St Paul (ix. 15, 22), but does not enter so 
fully upon the mysterious aspect of Christ’s death as an expiatory 
sacrifice (iAacpos). As though he could assume all which St 
Paul had written on that subject, he leaves (as it were) “a gap 
between the means and the end,” asserting only again and again, 
but without explanation and comment, the simple fact that 
Christ offered Himself as a sacrifice, and that man was thereby 
sanctified and purified (ii. 11; ix. 13, 14; x. 2,10, 14,22). In 
his favourite conception of “perfectionment” (redeiwors) he seems 
to include justification, sanctification, and glorification. His 
conception of Christ is less that of a Crucified and Risen 
Redeemer, than that of a sympathising and glorified High Priest. 
And the result of His work is described not as leading to a 
mystic oneness with Him, but as securing us a free access to 
Him, and through Him into the Inmost Sanctuary of God. 

y. Again, there is a difference between the writer and St 
Paul in their use of the terms Justification and Faith. In St 
Paul the term ‘Justification by Faith” succinctly describes the 
method by which the righteousness of God can become the 
justification of man—the word for “righteousness” and “justifi- 
cation” being the same (d:catoovvn). But in this Epistle the 
word “righteousness” is used in its simple and original sense of 
moral rectitude. The result of Christ’s redemptive work, which 


1 Mr Rendall, in an elaborate appendix on the word redety 
(Hebrews, pp. 158—162), would give to it in the Epistle the meaning 
“to consecrate.’ He argues that this is the technical meaning of the 
word throughout those passages of the Pentateuch which deal with 
priestly consecration, and he says (p. 21) ‘‘its close connexion in this 
Epistle with the Priesthood of Christ proves conclusively to my mind 
that it is used in the same sense.” ‘The priest on consecration had 
his hands filled with portions of the slaughtered ram (Ley. viii. 25— 
28). Hence the phrase redevoau ras xelpas (Hx. xxix. 9, 33), and 
thus vexpopopetv was connected with the notion of mortifying the 
flesh (Philo, Leg. Alleg. 111. § 23: comp. 2 Cor. iv. 10). Important 
as are the considerations involved in this view I see no sufficient 
reason to abandon the sense given to redevofy and its derivatives by 
long prescription, 
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St Paul describes by his use of S:xacoodvn in the sense of “justifi- 
cation,” this writer indicates by other words, such as dyiacpos 
(xii. 14), kaOapiopds (i. 3; ix. 14; x. 2) and redelwous (vii. 11). 
He does not allude to the notion of “¢mputed” righteousness as 
a condition freely bestowed by God upon man, but describes 
“righteousness” as faith manifested by obedience and so earning 
the testimony of God (xi. 4,5) It is regarded not as the Divine 
gift which man receives, but as the human condition which 
faith produces. The phrase “to justify,” which occurs 28 times 
in St Paul, is not once found in this Epistle. The writer, 
like St Paul, quotes the famous verse of Habakkuk, “The just 
shall live by faith” (perhaps in the slightly different form, 6 dé 
Oikaos pov ek miatrews (yoerac), but the sense in which he quotes 
it is not the distinctive sense which it bears in St Paul—where it 
implies that “the man who has been justified by that trust in 
Christ which ends in perfect union with Him shall enjoy eternal 
life,’ but rather in its simpler and more original sense that “ the 
. upright man shall be saved by his faithfulness.” For “faith” when 
used by St Paul in the sense peculiar to his writings, means the 
life in Christ, the absolute personal communion with His death 
and resurrection. But the central Pauline conception of év 
Xpicré (Christ not only for me, but in me, and I in Him)—a 
conception so characteristic that it has been called “the mono- 
gram of St Paul”—is scarcely alluded to by the author of this 
Epistle. He uses the word “faith” in its more common sense of 
“+rust in the Unseen.” He regards it less as the instrument of 
justification than as the condition of access (iii. 14; iv. 2, 16; vi. 
1; vii. 25; x. 1, 22; xi. 1, 6). 

6. Again, one of the characteristics of this Epistle is the 
recurrence of passages which breathe a spirit peculiarly severe 
(ii. 1—3; iv. 1; vi. 4—8; x. 26—31; xii. 15—17), such as does 
indeed resemble a few passages of Philo, but finds no exact 
parallel even in the sternest passages of St Paul. Nor does the 
writer ever encourage, even incidentally, St Paul’s large and 


1 The pov is found in the LXX. sometimes after ‘‘ just,” sometimes 
after “faith”; and is read after ‘‘just” in N,A,H, and after “faith” 
in D. See note on Heb. x. 38, 
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splendid generalisations of a passionate hope (Rom. ix. 2; xi. 26), 
‘Luther speaks of one of these passages as “a hard knot which 
seems in its obvious import to run counter to all the Gospels 
and ‘the Epistles of St Paul.” Both Tertullian and Luther 
missed the real significance of these passages, but the very 
interpretation which made the Epistle dear to the Montanistic 
hardness of Tertullian made it displeasing to the larger heart of 
the great Reformer. It must we fear be admitted that some of 
the most ruthless inferences of Calvinism with its “horrible 
decrees,” and some of the darkest views of the ultimate fate 
of sinners, are based on phrases of this Epistle. But the absolute 
decisions of theology must not be made to depend on the idio- 
syncrasy of a writer, or the appalling gloom of the circumstances 
under which he wrote. They must be derived from the final 
result attained by the coordination of all the passages which deal 
with the disputed doctrine. Undoubtedly the keynote of Chris- 
tianity is gladness, and not gloom. 

e. But the most marked feature of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
is its Alexandrian character, and the resemblances which it con- 
tains to the writings of Philo, the chief Jewish philosopher of the 
Alexandrian school of thought :— 

1. Thus, itis Alexandrian 7m 7s quotations, which are (1) from 
the Septuagint version, and (2) agree mainly with the Alexan- 
drian manuscript of that version, and (3) are introduced by for- 
mulae prevalent in the Alexandrian school (see supra tv. § 8). 

2. Itis Alexandrian in its unusual expressions. Many of these 
(e.g. modupepds i. 1, dmavyacpa i. 2, vrdoraots i. 3, Oeparwy 
iii. 5, rémos peravolas xii. 17, BeBaiwors vi. 16, &kBaows xiii. 7, 
&e.), are common to this Epistle with the Alexandrian Book 
of Wisdom. So great indeed is the aflinity between these books 
in their sonorous style, their use of compound terms, their rare 
phrases, and their accumulation of epithets, that they are men- 
tioned in juxtaposition by Irenaeus (Euseb, H. . v. 26), and 
nearly so in the Muratorian Canon. The writers of both had 
evidently studied Philo, and it has even been supposed by some 
that Philo, and by others that the writer of this Epistle, also 
wrote the Book of Wisdom, That this view is quite untenable 
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I have shewn in the Introduction to the Book of Wisdom in 
that volume of the Speaker's Commentary which contains the 
Apocrypha. The two writers have a few words in common, but 
the structure of their sentences, and the general bearing of their 
thoughts, are widely different. 

3. Itis Alexandrian in its method of dealing with Scripture. 
In the important section about Melchisedek the whole structure 
of the argument is built on two passing and isolated allusions to 
Melchisedek, of. which the second was written nine hundred years 
after the death of the Priest-king. They are the only allusions 
to him in the Jewish literature of more than 1500 years. Yet 
upon these two brief allusions—partly by the method of allegory, 
partly by the method of bringing different passages together 
(iii. 11; iv. 8, 9), partly by the significance attached to names 
(vii. 2), partly by the extreme emphasis attributed to single words 
(viii. 13), partly by pressing the silence of Scripture as though it 
were pregnant with latent meanings (i. 5; ii. 16; vii. 3)—the 
writer builds up a theological system of unequalled grandeur. 
But this whole method of treatment is essentially Rabbinic and 
Alexandrian. That it was, however, derived by the writer from 
his training in the methods of Alexandrian and not of Rabbinic 
exegesis arises from the fact that he is ignorant of Hebrew, and 
that the typical resemblance of Melchisedek to the Logos or 
Word of God had already excited the attention of Philo, who 
speaks of the Logos as “shadowed forth by Melchisedek” and as 
“the great High Priest” (Leg. Alleg. 11. 25,26; De Somn. 1. 38)1. 

4. It is Alexandrian in zs fundamental conception of the 
antithesis between the world of fleeting phenomena and the world 
of Eternal Realities, between the copies and the Ideas, between 
the shadows and the substance, between the visible material 
world and the world of Divine Prae-existent Archetypes. The 
school of Philo had learnt from the school of Plato that “earth 

Is but the shadow of heaven, and things therein 
Each to the other like more than on earth is thought.” 


1 Philo is the undoubted source, if not the inventor, of the alle- 
gorising method, ’EE of olum Kat ras 6 dddnyoptxds THs ypadfs év T7 
éxxNyola Noyos éoxev apxhv elopupvat, Photius, Cod, 105, 
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Hence (as I have said) the writer seizes on the passage, “See that 
thou make all things kara rév rimov rov SetxOevra oor ev TH 
oper” (viii. 5, comp. vmodelypara ix. 23). To him the contrast 
between the Old and New Covenants turns on the fundamental 
antithesis between the Shadow and the Reality. Levitism 
was the shadow, Christianity is not a shadow but a substantial 
image; the absolute and final reality—to which Christianity 
is so much nearer an approximation, of which Christianity is so 
much closer a copy—is in the world to come. The Mosaic 
system, as concentrated in its Tabernacle, Priesthood, and 
Sacrifices, is only rumos (vill. 5); oxud (x. 1), wapaBor (ix. 9); 
avriruma (ix. 24); whereas Christianity is by comparison, and by 
virtue of its closer participation in the Idea, “the type,” “the 
perfect,” “the genuine” (vill. 2), adr) 7 eikay (x. 1). The visible 
world (xi. 3) is “this creation” (ix. 11); it is ‘made with hands” 
(ix, 11); it is capable of being touched and grasped (xii. 18); it 
is but a quivering, unstable, transient semblance (xii. 27): but 
the invisible world is supersensuous, immaterial, immoveable, 
eternal. It is the world of “Heavenly things” (ix. 23), the 
archetypal world, the true “House of God” (x. 21), “the genuine 
Tabernacle” (viii. 2), “the City which hath the foundations” 
(xi. 10), the true “fatherland” (xi. 14), “the heavenly Jerusalem” 
(xii. 22), “the kingdom unshaken” and that “cannot be shaken” 
(xii. 27, 28). And this invisible world is the world of the heirs 
of the Gospel. It is so now, and it will be so yet more fully. 
In the True Temple of Christianity the Visible and the In- 
visible melt into each other. The salvation is now subjec- 
tively enjoyed, it will hereafter be objectively realised (vi. 4, 5; 
xii, 28), 

5. But the Alexandrianism of the Epistle appears most 
clearly in the constant parallels which it furnishes to the writings 
of Philo. We have already called attention to some of these, 
and they will be frequently referred to in the notes. Even in 
the general structure and style of the Epistle there are not only 
a multitude of phrases and expressions which are common to 
the writer with Philo, but we notice in both the same perpetual 
interweaving of argument with exhortation; the same methods 
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of referring to and dealing with the Old Testament; the same ex- 
clusive prominence of the Hebrew people ; the same sternness of 
tone in isolated passages; and the same general turns of phrase- 
ology (see Bleek’s notes on i. 6; ii. 2; v. 11; vi. 1, &.). If we find 
in Heb. ii. 6, “someone somewhere testified” and in iv. 4, “He 
hath spoken somewhere thus,” we find the very same phrases in 
Philo (De Plant. § 21; De Hbriet. § 14, &.). If we find in Heb. 
vii. 8, “being testified of that he liveth,” we find also in Philo, 
Leg. Alleg. iii. 81, Maojs paprupodpevos btu gore micros OAM TH 
oik (comp. Heb. iii. 2). If in Heb. xiii. 5 we have the modified 
quotation, od pj oe dvd ot’ od ju} oe eyxaradime, we find it in the 
very same form in Philo (De Confus. Lingu. § 33). 
We may here collect a few passages of marked resemblance. 
i, Heb. i. 3, “who being the eflwence (amavyacpa) of His 
glory...” 
Philo (De Opi. Mundi, § 51), mas dvOpearos...tis pakapias 
pioews expaycioy }) drooracpa 7) dravyacpa yeyovds. 
ii, Heb. i. 3, “the stamp (xapaxr)p) of His substance.” 
Philo (Quod det. pot. § 23) speaks of the spirit of man as “a 
type and stamp of the Divine power,” and (De Plant. § 5) of the 
soul, as “impressed by the seal of God, js 6 xapaxryp éorw 
6 didios Noyos, the everlasting Word.” 
iii. Heb. i. 6, “the First-begotten.” 
Philo (De Agricult. § 12) speaks of the Word as “the firstborn 
Son,” and (De Confus. Lingu. § 14) as “an eldest Son.” 
iv. Heb. i. 2, “By whom also He made the worlds” 
(aidvas). 
Philo (De Migr. Abraham, § 1), dpyavoyv eipnoets Noyov Gcod bv 
ov (6 Kdopos) KaTeaKevac On. 
vy. Heb. xi. 3, “that the worlds (aidvas) were made by the 
utterance of God.” 
_ Philo (De Sacrif. Abel, § 18), 6 debs Néeywr apa éroier. 
vi. Heb, i. 3, “And bearing (¢épov) all things by the 
utterance of His power.” 
Philo (Quis rer, div, haer. § 7), 6 ra pev dvra pépor, 
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vii. Heb. iii. 3, “in proportion as he that buildeth the house 
hath more honour than the house.” 

Philo (De Plant. § 16), 60@ yap 6 Krnoayevos.,.rod KTHparas 
dpeivev Kal TO memotnKos TOD yeyoviros. 

vill, Heb. iv. 12, 18, “For living is the Word of God and 
efficient, and more cutting than any two-edged sword, and pierc- 
ing to the division both of soul and spirit, both of joints and 
marrow.” 

Philo (Quis rer. div. haer. § 28), commenting on Abraham’s 
“dividing the sacrifices in the midst,” says that “God did thus 
with His Word, which is the cutter of all things (r@ ropet 
Tév cupmavroy avtod oyw), which, whetted to its keenest edge, 
never ceases to divide all perceptible things, but when it pierces 
through to the atomistic and so-called indivisible things, again 
this cutter begins to divide from these the things that can 
be contemplated in speech into unspeakable and incompre- 
hensible portions”; and farther on he adds that the soul is 
“threefold,” and that “each of the parts is cut asunder,” and 
that the Word divides 76 ddoyov kai rd Aoytxov. Elsewhere 
(De Cherub. § 9) he compares the Word to the fiery sword. 
Philo is applying the metaphors philosophically, not religiously, 
but it is impossible to suppose that the resemblance between the 
passages is merely accidental. 

ix. Heb. iv. 12, “and is a discerner of the thoughts and 
intents of the heart.” 

Philo (De Leg. Alleg. 111. 59), “And the Divine Word is most 
keen-sighted (d£udepxéararos), $0 as to be capable of inspecting all 
things.” 

x. Heb. vi. 5, “tasting that the utterance of God is 
excellent.” 

Philo (De Profug. § 25), “The souls, tasting (the utterance of 
God) as a Divine word (Acyos), a heavenly nurture.” (Comp. De 
Leg. Alleg. 111. 60.) : 

xi. Heb. iii. 6, “whose house are we.” 

Philo (De Somn. 1. 23), “Strive, oh soul, to become a house of 
God.” 

e2 
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xii. Heb. vi. 13, “since He could not swear by any greater 
He sware by Himself.” 
Philo (De Leg. Alleg. m1. 72), “Thou seest that God swear- 
eth not by another, for nothing is better than Him, but by Him- 
self, who is best of all.” 


mili. Heb. vil. 27, “who hath not need, daily, like those 
High Priests...” 
Philo (De Spec. Legg. § 28), 6 dpytepeds...edxds te Kal Ovoias 
ted@v Kal’ Exdotny nyépar. 
xiv. Heb. ix. 7, “once in the year only the High Priest 
enters.” 
Philo (Leg. ad Caz. § 39), “into which once in the year the 
great Priest enters.” 


xv. We might add many similar references; e.g. to Abel’s 
blood (xii. 24) ; Noah’s righteousness (xi. 7); Abraham’s obedi- 
ence, in going he knew not whither (xi. 8); the faithfulness of 
Moses (iii. 2, 5) ; milk and solid food (vy. 12—14); the fact that 
sacrifices are meant to call sin to remembrance (x. 3) (De Vit. 
Mos. 1. 10, o} AVow apaprnudrov adrAN vropmow éepydgovrar [oi 
doeBeis], comp. De Victim. -§ 7); the stress laid on the word 
“To-day” (iii. 7—15). But it will be sufficient to add a few 
passages in which Philo speaks of the Logos as High Priest. 


xvi. Heb. iv. 14, “ Having then a great High Priest...” 
Philo (De Soman. i. 38), 6 ev 01) péyas dpytepevs x.7.d. &e. 


xvii. Heb. iv. 15, “without sin,” vii. 26, ‘holy, harmless, 
undefiled.” 

Philo (De Profug. § 20), “For we say that the High Priest is 
not a man but the Divine Word, with no participation in 
(apéroxov) any sin, whether voluntary or involuntary.” Jd. § 21, 
“Tt is His nature to be wholly unconnected (dmapdadexros) with all 
sin.” 


xviii. Heb. iv. 15, “able to be touched with a feeling of our 
infirmities.” 
Philo (De Profug. § 18), “not inexorable (dapairnrov) is the 
Divine, but gentle through the mildness of its nature,” 
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xix. Heb. vii. 25, “living to make intercession for them.” 
Philo (De Migr. Abraham, § 21), “But these things He is 


accustomed to grant, ikérny €uvrov Adyov ovK droatpadeis.” 


xx. Heb. v. 10, “After the order of Melchisedek.” 

Philo (De Leg. Alleg. 111. 26), “For the Logos is a Priest,” &c. 
who, as he proceeds to say, brings righteousness and peace to 
the soul, and has His type in Melchisedek “the Righteous King” 
and the King of Salem, ie. of Peace. See also De congr. 
quaerend. erudit. grat. § 18. 


xxi. Heb. vii. 3, “without father, without mother.” 

Philo (De Profug. § 20), “For we say that the High Priest is 
not a man but the Divine word...wherefore I think that He is 
sprung from incorruptible parents...from God as His Father, and 
from Wisdom as His mother1.” 


For these and other passages see Siegfried, Philo von Alex- 
andria, 321—330, and Gfrérer, Philo und die Alex. Theosophie, 
I. 163—248. 

But while these passages positively demonstrate the writer’s 
familiarity with Philo, his general theology and his method of 
treating the Old Testament as a whole are totally unlike those of 
the great Alexandrian theosophist. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE AUTHOR OF THE EPISTLE, 


We now come to the question Quis?—who wrote the Epistle 
to the Hebrews ? 

In our Authorised Version and even in the Revised Version— 
which does not howeyer profess to have reconsidered the super- 
scriptions of the Epistles—we find the heading “‘The Epistle of 
Paul the Apostle to the Hebrews.” Now the writer was un- 
doubtedly a Paulinist, ie. he belongs to the same school of 


1 In one place (De ebr. § 14) Philo calls Sarah dujrwp, i.e. with no 
recorded mother, 
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thought as St Paul. Besides the common phrases which form 
part of the current coin of Christian theology he uses some 
which are distinctively Pauline. He had been deeply influenced 
by the companionship of the Apostle and had adopted much of 
his distinctive teaching. This is universally admitted. The 
student who will compare ii. 10, vi. 10, x. 30, xii. 14, xiii, 1—6, 
18, 20 with Rom. xi. 36; 1 Thess. i. 3; Rom. xii. 19, 18, 1—21; 
2 Cor. iv. 2; Rom. xv. 33 respectively, and who will observe the 
numerous other resemblances to which attention is called in the 
following notes, will have sufficient proof of this. The writer, 
uses about fifty words which in the N. T. only occur in the 
Epistles of St Paul or in his speeches as recorded by St Luke, 
and in the last chapter the resemblances to St Paul are specially 
numerous. On the other hand, after what we have already seen 
of the differences of style (p. xxxvi), of method (pp. xxiv, xxxix), of 
culture (pp. xli segg.), of individuality (p. xxxvii), of theological 
standpoint (pp. xxxix segg.), and_of specific terminology (pp. xli, 
&c.) between the writer of this Epistle and St Paul, we shall be 
compelled to admit not only that St Paul could not possibly have 
been the actual writer of the Epistle—a fact which was patent 
so far back as the days of Origen—but that it could not even 
indirectly have been due to his authorship. The more we study 
the similarities between this and the Pauline Epistles, and 
the more strongly we become convinced that the writers were 
connected in faith and feeling, the more absolutely incompatible 
(as Dean Alford has observed) does the notion of their personal 
identity become. And this is exactly the conclusion to which 
we are led by a review of the ancient evidence upon the subject. 
The Early Western Church seems to have known that St Paul 
did not write the Epistle. In the Eastern Church the obvious 
and superficial points of resemblance gave currency to the 
common belief in the Pauline authorship, but the deeper-lying 
differences were sufficient to convince the greatest scholars (like 
Clement and Origen) that (at the best) this could only be 
admitted in a modified sense. 

The Epistle was_known at a very early period and is very 
largely used ayd imitated by St Clement of Romie, in his letter 


i 
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to the Corinthians (circ. A.D. 96), and yet he nowhere mentions 
the name of the author. He would hardly have used it so 
extensively without claiming for his quotations the authority of 
St Paul if he had not been aware that it was not the work of 
the great Apostle. 


In the Western Ch no single writer of the first, second, 
or even third century attributed it to St Paul. Sr Hipponytus 


(+ A.D. 235 ?) and St InmNaunuUS (+ A.D. 202) are said to have 
denied the Pauline authorship!, though Eusebius tells us that 
_ Irenaeus (in a work which he had not seen, and which is not 
extant) quoted from it and from the Wisdom of Solomon. The 
Presbyter Gatus (possibly the same person as Hippolytus, as some 
conjecture) did not number it among St Paul’s Epistles (Euseb. 
H. HE. vt. 20). The Canon of Murarort (cire. A.D. 170) either 
does not notice it, or only with a very damaging allusion under 
the name of an “Epistle to the Alexandrians forged in the name 
of Paul with reference to the heresy of Marcion.” Yet Marcion 
himself rejected it, and Novarran never refers to it, frequently as 
he quotes Scripture and useful as it would have been to him, 
TERTULLIAN (+ A.D. 240), representing perhaps the tradition of 
the Church of North Africa, ascribes it to Barnabas. This 
testimony to the non-Pauline authorship is all the weightier 
because Tertullian would have been only too eager to quote the 
authority of St Paul in favour of his Montanism had he been 
able to do so, St Cyprian (+ A.D. 258) never alludes to it. 
Victorinus of Pettau (+ 303) ignores it. The first writer of the 
Western Church who attributes it to St “Paul (and probably for 
no other reason than that he found it so ascribed in Greek 
writers) is Hilary of Poictiers, who died late in the fourth cen- 
tury (} A.D. 368). St Ambrose indeed (+ 397) and Philastrius 
(circ. A.D. 387) follow the Greeks in ascribing it to St Paul, 
though the latter evidently felt some hesitation about it. But it 
is certain that for nearly four centuries the Western Church 
refused in general to recognise the Pauline authorship, and this 
was probably due to some tradition on the subject which had 
come down to them from St Clement of Rome. If it had been 


1 Stephen Gobar ap. Phot. Bibl. Cod. 232. 
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written by the Apostle of the Gentiles, St Clement of Rome, 
who was probably a friend and contemporary of St Paul, would 
have certainly mentioned so precious a truth, at least orally, to 
the Church of which he was a Bishop. If he said anything at 
all upon the subject it can only have been that whoever was the 
author St Paul was not. 

Accordingly, even down to the seventh century we find traces 
of hesitation as to the Pauline authorship in the Western 
Church, though by that time a loose habit had sprung up of 
quoting it as “the Epistle of Paul to the Hebrews.” This was 
due to the example of St Jerome (+ 420) and St Augustine 
(+ 480). These great men so far yielded to the stream of ir- 
responsible opinion—which by their time had begun to set in 
from the East—that they ventured popularly to quote it as 
St Paul’s, although when they touch seriously upon the question 
of the authorship they fully admit or imply the uncertainty 
respecting it?, Their hesitation as to the Pauline authorship is 
incidentally shewn by the frequency with which they quote it 
either without any name, or with the addition of some caution- 
ary phrase. That the Epistle is attributed to St Paul by dater 
authors and Councils is a circumstance entirely devoid of any 
critical importance. 

It was from the Eastern Church that the tendency to accept 
the Epistle as St Paul’s derived its chief strength. The Alex- 
andrian School naturally valued an Epistle which expressed 
their own views, and was founded upon premisses with which 
they were specially familiar. Apart from close criticism they 
would be naturally led by phenomena which lay on the surface 

to conjecture that it might be by St Paul; and (as has frequently 
happened) the hesitations of theological scholarship were swept 
away by the strong current of popular tradition. But this tra- 


1 Jer. Ep. 73. 4, ‘‘Epistola ad Hebracos, quam omnes Graeci re- 
cipiunt et nonnulli Latinorum.” 

2 Jer. Comm. in Tit.,  Siquis vult recipere eam Epistolam quae sub 
nomine Pauli ad Hebraeos scripta est.” Aug. De Civ. Dei, “quam 
quidam Apostoli Pauli esse dicunt, quidam vero negant.” In his 
later writings he always uses circumlocutions to avoid attributing it 
to St Paul. Westcott On the Canon, p. 455. 
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dition cannot be traced farther back than an unsupported guess 
of the Presbyter Panramnus about the middle of the Second 
Century. Clemens of Alexandria (in a lost work, quoted by 
Eusebius) says that the “blessed Presbyter” had endeavoured to 
account for the absence of St Paul’s name (which is found in every 
one of his genuine Epistles) by two reasons. St Paul, he said, 
had suppressed it “out of modesty” (da perpsornra) both because 
the Lord was the true Apostle to the Hebrews (Heb. iii. 1), and 
because he was writing to the Hebrews “out of superabundance” 
(ek meptovalas), being himself the Apostle to the Gentiles. Neither 
reason will stand a moment’s consideration: they are desperate 
expedients to explain away an insuperable difficulty. For if St 
Paul had written “to the Hebrews” at all, there is no single 
writer who would have been less likely to write anonymously. 
Calvin rightly says “Ego ut Paulum agnoscam auctorem adduci 
nequeo. Nam qui dicunt nomen fuisse de industria suppressum 
quod odiosum esset Judaeis nihil afferunt. Cur enim mentionem 
fecisset Timothei? &c.” It never occurred to any Apostle to 
consider that his title was an arrogant one, and the so-called 
“Apostolic Compact” no more prevented St Paul from addressing 
Jews than it prevented St Peter from addressing Gentiles. The 
fact that Eusebius quotes this allusion to Pantaenus as the 
earliest reference to the subject which he could find, shews that 
in spite of the obvious inference from x. 34 (and especially from 
the wrong reading “my bonds”) there was no tradition of import- 
ance on the subject even in the Eastern Church during the first 
two centuries. Ciemens of ALEXANDRIA is himself (+ A.D. 220) 
equally unsuccessful in his attempts to maintain even a modi- 
fied view of the Pauline authorship (ap. Euseb, H. Z. vi. 14). 
He conjectures that the Epistle was written in Hebrew, and had 
been translated by St Luke; and he tries to account for its 
anonymity by a most uncritical and untenable surmise. St 
Paul he says did not wish to divert the attention of the Jews 
from his arguments, since he knew that they regarded him with 
prejudice and suspicion! This singular notion—that St Paul 
wished to entrap the attention of his readers unawares before 
revealing his identity—has been idly repeated by writer after 
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writer down to the present day. But no one can read the 
Epistle with care without seeing that the writer was obviously 
known to his readers, and intended himself to be known by them. 
No Apostolic Church would have paid any attention to an anony- 
mous and unauthenticated letter. The letters were necessarily 
brought to them by accredited messengers; and if this letter 
had been written by St Paul to any Hebrew community the 
fact would have been known to them in the first halfhour after 
the messenger’s arrival. 

ORIGEN again (ap. Euseb. H. ZH. vi. 25) in a popular way eon- 
stantly quotes the Epistle as St Paul’s; but when he seriously 
entered on the question of the authorship, in a passage quoted 
by Eusebius from the beginning of his lost Homilies on the 
Epistle, he admits that the style is much more polished than 
that of St Paul (6 xapaxrip tis AéEews...ovK exer TO ev Mby@ ii0~ 
Tikdy TOD amooToAov), and while he says that the Pauline character 
of the thoughts furnishes some ground for the tradition that St 
Paul wrote it, he adds that the “history” which had come down 
about it was that it was “written” by Clement of Rome, or by 
Luke; but, he says, ‘‘who actually wrote the Epistle God only 
knows.” Origen’s authority has repeatedly been quoted as 
though it were decisively given in favour of the Pauline author- 
ship of the Epistle! But if any one will examine the passage 
above referred to he will see that it represents a conflict between 
historical testimony and scholarlike criticism on one side, and 
loose local tradition on the other. Origen was glad to regard 
the Epistle as being 7m some sense St Paul’s, and did not like to 
differ decidedly from Pantaenus, Clemens, and the general popular 
view prevalent in his own Church; but he decidedly intimates 
that in 2s present form St Paul did not write the Epistle, and 
that it can only be regarded as belonging to “the school of Paul.” 

Lastly, Euseprus of CAESAREA shews the same wavering hesi- 
tation. He so far defers to indolent and biassed custom as con- 
stantly to quote the Epistle as St Paul’s, but in one passage he 
seems to approve of the opinion that it had been translated from 
Hebrew, and in another he says that it would not be just to 
ignore that “some have rejected the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
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saying that it is opposed by the Church of Rome as not being by 
St Paul.” 

Thus we see that loose conjecture, founded on a few superficial 
phenomena, attributed the Epistle to St Paul; but all genuine 
and independent criticism saw that he could not have written it. 

It is hardly worth while to follow the stream of testimony into 
ages in which independent criticism was dead; but in the six- 
teenth century with the revival of scholarship the popular tra- 
dition once more began to be set aside. Cardinal Cajetan, 
Erasmus, Luther, Calvin, Melanchthon, and even Estius were all 
more or less unfavourable to the direct Pauline authorship. In 
modern times, in spite of the intensely conservative character 
of Anglican theology, there are very few critics of any name even 
in the English Church, and still fewer among German theologians, 
who any longer maintain, even in a modified sense, that it was 
written by St Paul. 

Who then was the writer? 

From the Epistle itself we can gather with a probability which 
falls but little short of certainty the following facts (some of 
which it will be observed tell directly against the identity of the 
writer with St Paul). 

1. The writer was a Jew, for he writes solely as a Jew, and as 
though the Heathen were non-existent. 

2. He was a Hellenist, for he quotes from the LXX. without 
any reference to the original Hebrew, and even when it differs 
from the Hebrew (i. 6, x. 5). 

_8. He was familiar with the writings of Philo, and had been 
deeply influenced by Alexandrian thought. 

4, He was “an eloquent man and mighty in the Scriptures.” 

5. He was a friend of Timotheus. 

6. He was known to his readers, and addresses them in a 
tone of authority. 

7. He was not an Apostle, but classes himself with those who 
had been taught by the Apostles (ii. 3). 

1 To talk of dvaxolywors and cvyxardBacis here, as is done by the 


maintainers of the Pauline authorship, is a mere misuse of theological 
technicalities. 
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8. He was acquainted with the thoughts of St Paul, and had 
read the Epistle to the Romans. 

9. Yet his tone while accordant with that of St Paul is 
entirely independent of it. 

10. He wrote before the destruction of Jerusalem. 

11. His references to the Tabernacle rather than to the 
Temple seem to make it improbable that he had ever been at 
Jerusalem. 

Further than this it is at least a fair assumption that any 
friend and scholar of St Paul who was a man of sufficient learn- 
ing and originality to have written such an Epistle as this, would 
be somewhere alluded to in that large section of the New Testa- 
ment which is occupied by the writings and the biography of St 
Paul. 

Accordingly there is scarcely one of the companions of St 
Paul who has not been suggested by some critic as a possible 
or probable author of this Epistle. Yet of these all but one 
are directly excluded by one or more of the above indications. 
AQuILA could not have written it, for he seems to have been of 
less prominence even than his wife Priscilla (Acts xviii. 18; 
2 Tim. iv. 19). Trrus was a Gentile. Srias was a Hebraist of 
Jerusalem. Barnasas (to whom Tertullian attributes it in De 
Pudic. 20) was a Levite, and no Levite could have gone so near 
the verge of apparent inaccuracy in matters relating to the 
Temple as this writer does in vii. 27; ix. 3,4; x. 11. The other 
Epistle attributed to Barnabas (though spurious) is incomparably 
inferior to the Epistle to the Hebrews. The genuine Epistle of 
Sr CremEnt of Rome shews that he could not have written the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, which indeed he largely quotes on a level 
with Scripture. The Gospel of Sr Marx is wholly unlike this 
Epistle in style. The style of St Luxw does indeed resemble in 
many expressions the style of this writer, as Clement of Alex- 
andria observes (AovdKav...avrnv jucOeppnvevoavra...dbev Tov avroy 
xpara evpioxerOar Kard Thy Epunvelay rabrns Te THs emurToATs Kal 
tov mpagewy); but the differences of style are still more remark- 
able; the Epistle contains passages (such as vi. 4—8; x. 26—29, 
&c.) which do not seem to resemble the tender and conciliatory 
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tone of mind of the Evangelist; and apart from this St Luke 
seems to have been a Gentile Christian (Col. iv. 10—14), and not 
improbably a Proselyte of Antioch. The resemblances between 
the two writers consist only in verbal and idiomatic phrases}, 
and are amply accounted for by their probable familiarity with 
each other and with St Paul. But the idiosyncrasy is different, 
and St Luke has nothing of the stately balance or rhetorical 
amplitude of this Epistle. Tmtoray is excluded by xiii. 28. No 
one else is left but that friend and convert to whom by a flash of 
most happy insight LurHer attributed the authorship of the 
Epistle—A Pouyos. 

Apollos meets every one of the necessary requirements. (1) 
He was a Jew. (2) He was a Hellenist. (3) He was an Alex- 
andrian, (4) He was famed for his eloquence and his powerful 
method of applying Scripture. (5) He was a friend of Timotheus. 
(6) He had acquired considerable authority in various Churches. 
(7) He had been taught by an Apostle. (8) He was of the 
school of St Paul; yet (9) he adopted an independent line of his 
own (1 Cor. iii. 6). (10) We have no trace that he was ever at 
Jerusalem; and yet, we may add to the above considerations, that 
his style of argument—like that of the writer of this Epistle— 
was specially effective as addressed to Jewish hearers. The 
writer’s boldness of tone (Acts xviii. 26) and his modest self- 
suppression (1 Cor. xvi. 12) also point to Apollos. The various 
allusions to Apollos are found in Acts xviii. 24—28; 1 Cor. iii 
4—6, xvi. 12; Tit. ui. 18; and i every single particular they 
agree with such remarkable cogency in indicating to us a Christian 
whose powers, whose training, whose character, and whose entire 
circumstances would have marked him out as a man likely to 
have written such a treatise as the one before us, that we may 
safely arrive at the conclusion either that ApoLLos wrote the 
Epistle or that it is the work of some author who ts to us entirely 
unknown. 


1 Such as evdaBetobar, els 7d ravTerés, iyovmevos, apxnyos, mapTupov- 
pevos, mapotucpuos, wéroxos. They are of no decisive importance, and 
St Luke is more of a Paulinist than the writer. 
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No hypothesis which we can adopt is wholly free from difficulty, 
and it is extremely unlikely that we shall ever arrive at a nearer 
solution of the problem than this. But while the authorship of 
Apollos is not open to a single conclusive, or even forcible, ob- 
jection, it is surely most improbable that a man evidently so well 
known to his readers as the writer of this letter, a man moving 
in the circle of St Paul’s friends, a man imbued with St Paul’s 
principles yet magnificently original and independent—a man so 
eloquent in style and so forcible in reasoning—should have left 
neither name, nor trace of himself, in the New Testament writings 
except one anonymous Epistle which has exercised a memorable 
influence over the thoughts and theology of all Christians from 
age to age. 


CHAPTER VII. 
CANONICITY. 


‘Das ist ein starke, michtige, und héhe Epistel.” Luruen, 


Tue Canonicity of the Epistle—that is its right to be placed in 
the Canon of Holy Scripture—rests on the fact that it has been 
accepted both by the Eastern and Western Churches. It was 
known from the earliest ages; was probably alluded to by Justin 
Martyr (+ ¢. 168); was largely used by St Clement of Rome; 3 
is quoted on the same footing as the rest of Scripture by 
many of the Fathers; and both in the earlier centuries and at 
the Reformation has eon accepted as authoritative and inspired 
even by those who had been led to the conclusion that the current 
opinion of the Church after the third century had erred in assign- 
ing it to the authorship of St Paul. Its right to be accepted 
as part of the Canon, and not merely to possess the deutero- 
Canonical and inferior authority which Luther assigned to it, is 

_all the more clearly established because it triumphed over the 
objections which some felt towards it. Those objections arose 
partly from the sterner passages (especially vi. 4—6), which were 
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misinterpreted as favouring the merciless refusal of the Montanists 
and Novatians to readmit the lapsed into Church privileges; 
and’ partly from inability to understand the phrase 76 roujravre 
avroy in iii. 2. But in spite of these needless difficulties which 
are mentioned by Philastrius late in the fourth century, the 
Epistle has been justly recognised as a part of sacred Scripture 
—-“marching forth,” as Delitasch says, “in lonely royal and 
sacred dignity, like the great Melchisedek, and like him without 
lineage—ayeveadoynros.” Even those who like Erasmus and 
Calvin were unable to admit its Pauline authorship, were still 
agreed in “embracing it, without controversy, among the Apo- 
stolical Epistles.” They said with St Jerome, “W7hil cnteresse 
cujus sit, dum ecclesiasticr viri sit, et quotidre ecclesiarum lectione 
celebretur.” It is no small blessing to the Church that in this 
Epistle we have preserved to us the thoughts of a deep thinker 
who while he belonged to the school of St Paul expresses the 
views of that school with an independent force, eloquence, and 
insight far surpassing that of every Christian treatise which 
is not included in the Sacred Canon. 
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Bacw Kai tapakon éraBev evdcxov picPOarrodociar, 
aiaeers (ee 2 L ! p) ! 
Tos nucis exhevgouela TyHrLKaVTNS apEeMnoarTEs 
7 \ na a na 
cwTnpias; HT apxynv NaBodca Naretobar dia Tod 
/ Geen a > , > CUA RES / 4 
Kupiou, 0Td TOV axovodvTay eis nuas EBeBarwOn, *ovv- 
rn rn a / \ / \ 
emipaptupouvTos Tod Oeod onmelous TE Kal Tépacw Kai 
mokirats Suvaperw Kal Tvevwatos ayiov’ meptopois 
a / 
Kata Thy avtod Bédnow. 
5 ) \ p) L ce \ ? D \ 
Ov yap ayyédois vrérakev Thy otKkovpévny Tajv 
n / ‘ 
péAXovaav, Tepl 5 Nadodpev. “Svewaptvpato S€ mov 
\ / 7. 52 bu va , ? an av 
tis Aéywov, Ti €or avOpwtros OTe wivncKn avTOdD ; 7 
£§ Ne > ? b) 
vios avOpedrrov OTe értcKéTTTy avToV ; 'nNaTTwWOAaS AUTO 
, / , a 
Bpaxv te map’ ayyédous, S0& Kal timp éotrepavwcas 
2 FN \ n 
avtov, [kal Katéotnoas avtov él Ta épya TOY YELpav 
cou], *ravta vmétatas vroxdta tév mod@v avTod. 
> a \ € r aS i \ , 2O\ ert! ies 
év TO yap VroTakat avT@ Ta Tayta ovdey adjKev avTO 
ayuToTaxToy’ vov O€ o’Ta Op@yeV aVTO Ta TavTa UIrO- 
/ 9 \ be Ul ? ’ f >. 
retaypéva, *Troy 6€ Bpayd te map’ ayyédouvs HraT- 


Fos 
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’ lal \ fal / 
Tapevoy Brérropev “Inoovv dia TO TaOnua Tod BOavatov 
la a ‘a / A € \ 
Sdn Kal tin eorepavwpévorv, OTws xapits Oeod virép 
\ ? fal 
TavrTos yevontar Oavatov. “émpetrev yap avT@, dv dv Ta 
/ \ > «e \ U ¥ ee > / 
Tavta Kal Ov ov Ta TavTa, TodXOVS vios els SdEaV 
> n ’ lal \ 
dyayovta Toy apynyov THs cwTnplas adtdv Sia Tabn- 
fal v4 / \ 
paTwyv Tedeooat, “O Te yap aytafwv Kal of ayia- 
Comevos €& évos mravtes’ Ov Hv aitlav ovK éravoxyvverat 
al / ? a eS: U 
adedgovs avtovs Kanreiv, “réEyov, “Atrayyer@ TO dvowa 
gov Tots adedpois pou, év péow éxkdnolas tpynTw Ce. 
13 Ay / ) \ ” ‘ > ’ > A \ 
Kat tadw, “Eyo écouar metoas én avTo. -Kal 
I 1) \ > A \ sx a tA a c ul 
marw, ldov éyo Kal Ta tadia & pou &dwxev 6 Oeds. 
, 
“Mérel oUy Ta TaLdla KeKowweynKEY alwatos Kal TapKos, 
/ La! > lal A x lal 
Kal avTos TapaTrAncios weTécyev TOV avTOY, iva Sia TOD 
, n 
Oavatov Katapynon Tov TO Kpatos Eyovta Tod Gavarou, 
a 5 ’ , 
Tobr éotw Tov diaBorov, “Kai amaddakn TovTous 
a a 2, 
dc0t Po8@ Oavarov did Tavtos Tod Shy évoyou joay 
Sovdias. “ouvryadp dnmov ayyéXov éTiAapBaverat, GAA 
oméppatos “ABpadw érirapBaverar. “d0ev  dpevrev 
N ' a > an ¢ a o >. , 
KaTa TavTa Tols adeApois OpowwOjvat, va édenpov 
\ \ > \ \ \ \ 
yévntar Kal TioTOs apyLepevs TA Tpds TOV Deor, Els TO 
ers \ ¢ / an A 18 > e ‘ , 
itdoKer0ar Tas adwaptias Tod aod. “év & yap Té- 
,’ , , n 
movlev avTos metpacbeis, Svvatat Tois Tevpalopuévols 
BonOncoar. 
a ’ id / 
3 *”Oden, adedpoi ayvot, KAjNcEwWS etroUpaviou 
/ a 
METOXOL, KaTAVOHTAaTE TOY aToaTONOY Kal apyLepéa THS 
c 4 € a > n 2 \ 7 n td 
opmoroylas nuav “Incodvy, *rictdv dvTa TH TrownoayTe 
’ / € \ - fal > ¢ lal y > n 38 Ne 
avtov, ws Kat Mavons év 6\m TO olK@ avTov. *delovos 
‘\ ie / ‘ ” lal 
yap ovtos d0&ns mapa Mavony nklwtar Kal’ bcov 
Uj Ni ij n - la 
\Trelova Tiny yer TOU olkov 6 KaTacKEevacas avToV. 
a \ G. / ¢ ' 
Tas yap oikos KaTacKevaletas vT6 Tos, 6 Sé TavTa 
/ , 5 \ ina \ \ SE EY 
katacKevacas Beds. Kal Mavons péev miatds ev dp 
A2 
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a yv 4 nr : € : If 2 , ys a 
T® oik@ avTOD ws OepaTwy eis papTUpLoy TOV, Nadn- 
6 / 6 sy be € eX > x \ s 7 Le 
noopévav, “Xpuotos S€ ws vids ért Tov oiKoy avTod, 
a A Ul 
ov olKos éopev pels, av THY Tappnolay Kal TO KavynEa 
lol / / } / / 
THs Ertrid0s péype TéMous BeBaiayv Katacyoper. 
7 ’ \ t \ n , ¢ , 2\ 
Au, Kabads Eyer TO TVEDWA TO AyLov, Xpepov édv 
THs Pwvas avtod axovanrte, *y2 oKAnpivnTe Tas Kapdias 
buav os év TO TapaTixkpacu@ Kata THY Huépayv TOD 
Tepacod €v TH épnuw, “ov émelpacay of TaTépes 
von év Soxipacia Kal eidov Ta Epya ou TecoepaKkovTa 
” 105 \ , fa} lol a V. \ > > x 
ern. 10 TpocwyOica TH yevea Ta’TH Kal eltrov, ’Aet 
a a Ee NN Se, Nae , 
wravadvTar TH Kapdia’ avtol Sé ovK éyvwaay Tas dd0vs 
pov, “os duooa év TH opyy pov, Hi eicerevcovtat eis 
THY KaTaTTAVOIY pov. 
’Brémerte, adedgol, unmote gota, éy Tit vpov 
Kapdia Tovnpa amuctias év TO arroathvat ato Oeod 
lel 13 > \ tal te \ > e / 
févtos, “adda capaxareite Eavtov’s xa éxaorny 
nuépav, dypis ob TO onmEepov KanEtTaL, iva mI) oKANPLVOR 
tus €& Uuev amatn THs auapTtias’ “pwéroxo. yap Tod 
a \ lal 
Xpictod yeyovaper, eavrrep THv apyny THs VroTTdacEws 
t L r r 152 a , 
péxpt TérXovs BeBalay Katacyopev. “ev TS Neyer Oar, 
Znpepov éav THS hwvis avTod axovonte, wn TKANPUYNTE 
Tas Kapdlas vay ws év TO TapaTiKpacu@ “tives yap 
> (Z / > > > , Agee) / 
akovcavTes TapeTTikpavay ; aX’ ov TravTes oi e&eNOovTES 
é& Aiyirrov Sia Moicéws; “ticw 8& mpocdyOicev 
> tal 
Tegoepaxovta &TH; ovXL TOls apapTnoacw; ov Ta 
n ” ’ a ? k 18 / MS ” \ > 
KOXa Errecev ev TH épnuw. “Tticw Oé Bwoocev pn eic- 
edevoccOar cis THY KaTdTavow avTod ei pn Tots 
arevOnoacw; “Kai Brétrowev Ste ovK HdvYNnOncay 
> tal > > / 
eloerOety dv amicriav. 
D a“ a 
4 @oBnOdpev obv pymote Katadevrromévys errary- 
/ “A a a 
yerdias eiceOeiy eis THY KaTdravew avTod SoKm Tis 
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lal , > , 
e& vay votepnkevar. “Kal yap éopev evnyyeduomevot 
fF. ~) n A d ? % ’ / ¢ If lal > ial 
Kadatrep Kakelvou' AA ovK WpédANGEV 6 AOYos THS AKONS 
, \ , al / nr , 
EKELVOUS [L1) TUVKEKEPATMEVOUS TH TigTEL TOIS akoVTAacL. 
3? , \ 
eloepxouela yap eis THY KaTaTTaVoW of TLoTEVoaVTES, 
(a) \ y € ” > a ’ lal > ’ , 
Kalas eipneev, Qs wuooa év TH opyn pov, Ki etoenev- 
govTat eis THY KaTaTTavaly mov, KalToL TOY épywv aro 
a / \ 
KataBorns Koopov yevrnGévtwy. “elpneev yap tov Tept 
A e , ¢ \ / c \ ? a 2 , 
THS EBSouns oUTas, Kal xaréravoev 6 Beds ev TH nuépa 
TH €Bdoun amo Tavtwyv Tév Epywy avTov. “Kal év 
, U > ’ / > \ , / 
ToUT@ madw, Ki eioeXevoovtas els THY KaTaTavolv 
6°) MN F 9 y N >? a > ’ , 
prov. “érrel ovy atroAeitreTas TiWas eloeNOely Els AUTH, 
\ pf ‘ ’ / ’ > lal 5 » 
Kal ol mpotepov evayyedtobévtes ovK eionrOov Su 
> / qT t \ eed € Va u > 
ameievav, “Tadw twa opiter uépav, Lnpepov, ev 
\ n 
Aaveld Xéyov peta TocodTOV ypovov, KaVas TpoEipyTat, 
a lol ’ lal , \ t 
Lnpepov eav THs hwvis avtod akovente, m1) TKANPUYNTE 
si na wv a / 

Tas Kapdias tuav. *el yap avtovs “Inoovs xatéraveer, 
») a \ wv > U \ rn ¢ / 9m” 
OVK ay Tept adANS EAXaNEL META TAVTA NMEpAS. “apa 
> D \ a a a n 10 ¢ \ 
atroneiretat caBBaticpos TO KAD Tod Geod. “Od yap 

\ / ) n > / 

eloeXO@v els THY KaTaTAaVoW avTOD Kal avTOSs KaTé- 
A a 1 a 

Tavocey ato THY Epywy avTod, woTEp amd TOV Ldlwv 

6 Geos. 

' = a / \ ts 

USmovdacwpev ody eioedOeiv eis exelvnv THY KaTa- 

a A € la lal 

mavaw, wa py ev TO avT@ Tis UTrodelypate TéoN THS 

’ , en \ € , a an x > \ 

ameleias. “Edv yap 6 NOyos Tod Oeod Kai évepyns 

Kal Topwtepos vmép Tacay payatpay Sictopoy Kal 
” 2 Uj lal lal \ UJ 

Stixvovpevos ayps pepiood Wuyns Kal mvevpatos, 

n Aa \ \ f \ 

apwav te Kal pvedra@v, Kal KpiTiKos évOvunoewy Kai 


- 13 \ > ” , > \ oe 
Kat OUK €OTLY KTLOLS agpavns €V@TLOV 


évvoiwy Kapdias 
? fal U \ M's AY / lal > 
avrov, Tavta Sé yuuva kal TeTpaynropéva Tols opOan- 
pois avtod, mpos Ov nuiv 6 NOYos. 
“’"Eyovtes ody apxiepéa péyav SiedndrvOoTa Tods 
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eo] r A e\ nn r a 
ovpavovs, “Incody tov viov tod Oeod, Kpatopwev THs 
~ > 
Oporoylas. “ov yap éyouev apytepéa pon Suvapevov 
a lal / € nr 
ouvTabjaat Tais doOeveias nuadv, Temeipacpévov Sé 
A 

Kata TavtTa Kal omowrnta Yapis apaptlas. “mpocep- 
xopucOa oy peta Tappnoias TH Opove Tis xYapLTos, 
iva AadBopev Edeos Kai yapw clpwyev els etKarpov 
Bon@evav. 

5 'Ilds yap apxsepeds €& avOporov NapBavopevos 
¢ \ wd 4 i \ \ \ f t/ 
uTép avOperav Kxabictatar ta mpos Tov Oedv, iva 

n ¢ r 

mpoopépyn Sapa Te Kal Ovolas vrép dpapTion, * weTpLo- 
mabeiv Suvapevos Tois dyvootow Kal TavwpEevots, érreEl 

\ > a / > Gé 3 \ Py > > 4 ’ i, 
Kal avtos trepixevtas aoOéverav, *Kal dv avriy odeiren, 
KaOds TEpt TOU Kaod, oVTWS Kal TEpl EavTOD TpoapépeLy 
mept duaptidv. “kal ovy éavTd Tis KapBaver Tv 

, >. \ / ¢ \ n nr £ \ 
TUN, GANA KadovpEVosS UTO Tov Beod, KAaBWaTEpP Kal 
> , Bots, S.A \ > e \ a7 
Aapwv. “ovtws Kal o Xpiotos ovy éavtoy édoEacev 

« €c / er 

yevnOnvar dpycepéa, GAN 6 Kadyocas Tpos avdrov, Tids 
prov ei ov, eyo onpepov yeyévunka oe “Kabos Kai év 
ers I \ € A > \ In ‘ \ / 
Erépw Aeyet, LW lepers eis Tov aidva Kata Thy TAaew 
Medyioedéx. ‘Os év tais nuépats THs capKos avTod 
denoeis te Kal ixetrnpias mpos Tov duvayevov calew 
avtov x Oavatov peta Kpavyns ioxupds Kal daxpvov 
mpoceveyKas Kal eicakovabeis amo HS evrAaPBeEias, 
8 / a £y y > > a wy 4 "4 / 
kaim@ep ov vids, guabev ad ov érabey thy braxony, 
“cal Tererobels eyévero Taaw Tos vraKxovovaw avToO 
altios cwTnpias aiwviov, ’ mpocayopevbels taro Tod Oeod 
, A ‘ \ / la 
apxvepeds Kata Tv TaEw Medryicedén. 

14; \ e \ a € s 4 s 

Ilepi ob rrodds nuiv 6 Adyos Kal duceppnvevTos 

Aéyew, errel vwOpol yeyovate tails dKoais. “Kal yap 
oheidovtes elvar SubdoKador bid Tov yYpovov, Tmadw 
xpelav éxete tov bibdoKew vpds Tiva Ta ororyeia 
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lal ? lal a rn n / 
THs apXNs TaV oyiwv Tod Oeod, Kal yeyovaTte ypelav 
” d \ > a a 1307 \ 
éyovtes yddaxTos, [kal] ov otepeds Tpopys. “mas yap 
6 peTéexav yaraKxtos ameipos Noyou Sikacoovyns, vi)TL0s 
, 5) ae / Oy ¢ \ , a \ 
yap éotw “redelwy Sé eat 7 oTEped Tpopy, TAY dua 
A 
thy &w ta aicOntnpia yeyupvacpéva ex dvT@Y Tpos 
duaxpiow KaXrod TE Kal KaKoD. 
\ aA a rn , 
6 ‘Aco adévtes tov THs apyis Tob Xpictod Aoyov 
> \ \ é / \ / /. 
éml Thy TeNELOTHTA Pepwpcba, wn Tad Oewédtov KaTa- 
Bardopevor petavolas do vexpdv épywv, Kal miaTews 
EN 1 2 A a > / 1 A 
éml Oeov, *Bamticpav Sidayns, émibéceds te yepar, 
> a 
avactdceds TE vexpov, Kal KpiuaTtos aliwviov. *xal 
TOUTO Toinoomev, eavTep erritpéTn O Oeds. “advvaTov 
yap tos arak pworicbévtas yevoapévous te THS Swpeds 
THs emoupaviov Kal peToyous yevnGévtas mvevpatos 
€ / an fol 
dylov "Kat Kadov yevoapévovs Ocod pnua Suvapets TE 
é\Xovtos aldvos, °Kal Tapatrecévtas, Tadw avaxawi- 
& > , l 
few eis peTavovav, avactaupobytas éavTois Tov vidv TOU 
: 
Oevd Kal mapaderypatifovtas. "yh yap 4) muovca Tov 
’ > > n > / f c \ \ , 
er avThs épyomevov modAaKis veTOov Kal TikTovaa Bo- 
, " n 
tavnv evOerov éxelvors bu’ ods Kal yewpryetTas, weTadap- 
1 p) / aN a rn, 82 Va hee et 
Baves evroylas ard Tov Beov' *éxpépovaa b€ axavOas 
\ Q ay \ / > 1 a Ngee 
Kal TpiBorovs adoKxipos Kal KaTdpas éyyUs, Hs TO TENOS 
els KadowWw. 
TT t \ NG elm > / \ / 
etreiopeOa S€ mepl Vu, ayaTrNTOL, TA KpEiccova 
/ a b) 
Kal éyoueva owtTnpias, ei Kal ovTws Aaroduev. “ov 
A 16 ¢ 6. \ ys , an yy ¢ a \ 
yap aoicos Oo Geos émitabécOat Tod Epyou vey Kal 
a ts e > / > ae? > a 
THs ayamns ns évedeiEacbe eis TO dvopa avTod, Siaxo- 
rn € na la) 
vncavtTes Tois aylow Kal diaxovodvtes. ™ émvOvjpodpmev 
€ a 
dé ExacTov Vuav THY avTHY évdeikvUTBaL Grovdny Tpos 
tal 4 0 \ 
tiv TwAnpopoplay THs édridos ayps Tédous, “iva my 
voOpol yévnade, pyntal dé Tadv dia TiaTews Kal paKpo- 
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1 \ > / A A 
Ouplas KAnpovomovvT@y Tas érayyedias. “TOS yap 
> \ > Y c 6 14 2) \ > 1) \ 9 
ABpaap érrayyetAapevos 6 Oeds, érrel Kat’ ovdevds elev 
Ce ” ey € ry ePIN > \ 
pelfovos ouocat, Buocev Kal éEavTov, “réyov, Ee ppv 
evAOYOY evAoynTw cE Kal TANOUYAV TANOUYG ce “Kal 
t lal 
ob Tas paxpoOupnoas érrétuyen THS eTrayyedias. “avOpa- 
a / al 
mou yap Kata Tod peifovos ouytovew, Kal Taons avTois 
> y y > / coo . 172. @ 
aytinoylas tTépas eis BeBaiwow 6 bpKos' “év @ Tepio- 
, 1 ¢ \ > A a , 
corepov Bovdopevos 6 Oeds émidetEar Tois KNnpovdpous 
r > / lol lol ee 
THS eraryyenias TO aueTabetov THs Bovdns avTod eue- 
7 \ 
citevoev bpKo, “iva dia S00 Tpaypatov dpetabéror, 
> ® LANA Ul if > \ if 
év ols advvatoyv evoacbat Oeov, icyupay TapaKkdnow 
éyapev of KatabuydvTes KpaTnoas THS TpoKenpéevns 
> / 19 A € y ” A A > a 
édrribos, “ivy ws aykupayv exouev THS Wuyns aopary 
/ Va n 
te kat BeBaiay Kal eicepyomévny eis TO éowTepov Tod 
KaTaTreTao patos, drrou Tpodpomos Uirép nudv etanrOev 
’ fa) \ x J M be > \ 4 
Incods, kara tiv Tak Medyioed€éx apysepeds ryevdmevos 
eis TOV aldva. ‘ 
7 1O6ro0s yap 6 Meryioedéx, Bacireds Yarn, lepeds 
fal an Pugs l / c / ’ \ ¢ TA 
tov Geov Tov viotou, 6 cuvavtTncas ABpady viroaTpé- 
ghovre amo THS KoTNS TOV Bacthéwy Kal evroynoas avTor, 
27 \ , 3K a ue 7. 5) / a 
@ kat Sexatny amd Tavrwv éuépicev ABpaap, mpadrov 
ev Epnvevopevos Basireds Sixavocvyys, erecta Sé Kal 
Bacireds Larjp, 6 eat Bacireds eipnyns, *aTatwp, 
3 / > / f ’ \ € lal fol 
GUNTwpP, AYEVEANOYNTOS, LTE apynV nuepav unte Cons 
L q > L \ a on A oe 
Tédos exav, apaporwpévos 5é TS vid Tod Oeod, péver 
e \ > \ / 4 a \ / e 
lepeds eis TO Senvexés. “Oewpeite dé mALKOS OvTOS, 
e \ , > \ y” > a > , 
6 Kal Sexatnv “ABpaaw Saxev ex tov axpoOwiwv 
€ a ll 
6 matpiapyns. "Kal ot pev ex Toév vidv Aevel tH 
t / / > \ yy ’ a 
lepatelav NapBavovtes evToAny éxovow atrodexaToiv 
\ \ \ \ , PS ” x > \ 
Tov Nady KATA TOY VOMOV, TOUT EOTLY TOUS aderpovs 
autor, Kaitep éEeAndvO0Tas é€x THs codvos “ABpaap* 
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°6 O€ py yevearoyoupevos é& aitayv dedexatwxey ABpaap, 
\ \ 7 \ 3 / ? t 7 \ \ 
kal,tov éyovta Tas émayyedlas evrAoynKev. "yapis dé 
maons avTiroylas TO €XaTTOV UTr0 TOU KpElTTOVOS EUNO- 
yeitat. “Kai ade ev Sexatas aroOvncKorTes avOpwrrot 
Aap Bavovow, éxel Sé waptupovpevos bte &H. “Kal ws 
érros elrrety, dua “ABpady Kai Aevels 6 Sexatas NapBavev 
dedexatwtar’ “ets yap év TH dopvi TOD TaTpds HV OTE 
ouvnvTncev avT@ 0 Medyioedéx. “Ki pev ot TerElwors 
dia THs Aevertixhis lepwovvns Hv, 6 Aads yap em avTHs 
6é / yy / \ \ / be 
vevowoberntat, Tis éTs Ypeia Kata Thy TAEw Merxioedéx 
cca > / € ye \ > \ \ / 2! \ 
€repov avictacOat tepéa Kai ov Kata tiv Taew Aapov 
t 12 / \ Aaa / S\come NEL 
Aéyeo Oar; “weratiewévns yap THs lepwavyns €& avayKns 
\ 2 / / 18242 \ L 
Kal vomov petabects yiverat. ef Ov yap RéyeTat 
tadta, purys éTépas petéoyynKev, ap’ Hs ovdeis Tmporéo— 
~ [ys 14 45 \ ¢ Ye a pis 
xnKkev TO Ovovactnple “mpodnrov yap ote €& “lovda 
> / ¢€ / ie n > a \ \ e / 
AVATETANKEY O KUPLOS NMOV, Els NY pvAnV Trept lepewy 
aA M 2A My 1 15 \ r ” , 
ovdevy Mavons éXddnoev. “Kal tepirootepoy éTt KaTa- 
§ fi > > \ \ C t 82 Say, 
MrOv eoTLV, Eb KATA THY OmooTnTAa MedyioedéK aviora- 
Taw lepeds Erepos, ds ov KaTa vomov évTOANS capKivns 
, > \ \ Su ee) / 17 
ryéyovev ara Kata dvvamiv CwHns aKaTadvTov. papTu- 
an / n \ / 
peirar yap ott Xv iepeds eis TOY aidva KaTa TH Taku 
Meryioedéx. “’AGErnows pev yap yivetar mpoayovons 
a A \ 
évTorns Sia TO avTAS acOeves Kal dvapedés, “ovdev yap 
> / ¢ / > \ be / > (5 
erehelwoev 0 VOmos, errercaywy Sé KpelTTovos édrri6os, 


20 


> e ? / a n \ > » \ 
&V is éyylGowev TO Oecd. “Kal KaW boov ov yapis 
Opk@pocias,—" ol ev yap Nwpis 6pKwpocias etoiv 
iepels yeyovdres, 6 O€ pera opK@pocias Sia Tod AéyovTos 
, 

mpos avtov, "Qpwooev Kvpios, Kal ov peTapedAnOnoeTar’ 
av iepedrs els Tov aidva'i—"KaTa TocodTO KpElTTOVOS 
, / y > a 23 Nae Cae aN (ee Ti 
diaOnens yéeyovev Eyyvos “Incods. ™xal of wév Trelovés 
elow yeyovotes lepets Sid TO Oavatm Kwrveobar 
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/ E 24¢ 38 8 \ nf / + ef > \ 3A 
Tapapever’ “oO € dua TO pévety avTov eis TOV aidva 
5) / x \ ¢ r 25 \ t 
atapaBatov éyer Thv lepwovvnv, *o0ev Kal colew 

\ \ Ul \ 
eis TO Tavtedés SdvaTas Tovs mpocepyouévous Sv 

2 rn lal / al > 4 
avTov TO Oe@, TavTote Edy Eis TO EevTUyYaveW UTrép 
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NOTES. 


CHAPTER I. 


Title. IIpés‘EBpatovs. This is the simple title of the Epistle in 
NABC (in subscr.) K. In L we have rov ayov kat wravevpnpor usvor. 
mavn. emioT. TposeBp. In M eypady azo tradtas dia TimoBeou y mpos eBp. 
emioT. exTeOerca ws ev muvaxt. It need hardly be said that these titles 
have no particle of authority. 


2. ér érydrov. So NABDEKLM. The rec. éoxdrwy rose from 
the following 7ér. 


3. kaSaptopdv. The preceding 8’ éavrod (EKLM) of the rec. 
is not found in NAB Vulg. Arm. It may have risen from the preced- 
ing avrod, but would not have been added by so ‘‘ faultlessly rhetorical” 
a writer, and is involved in the middle ronodevos. 


Tov dpaptiay. The qyéy in the rec. is a needless dogmatic 
intrusion and is not found in NABDEM Vulg. Copt., &. 


9. dvoptav. Rec. adicéay (NA), only a more obvious antithesis to 
Sixavootvny, and therefore unlikely to be altered by a copyist into 
avoulav. 


12. doe meptBdrarov. The ws iudriov of NABD!E and several 
versions is probably a gloss on the rarer word. 


éXlgeus, rec. dAAdée1s, Which is less well supported. 


The title followed in the Authorised Version Ilav\ov rod ’Amoord)\ov 
% mpos “EBpatous émisrod}) is wholly without authority. The original 
title, if there was one at all, probably ran simply mpds ‘Efpatous 
as in NABK, and as it was in the days of Origen. In various MSS. 
the Epistle is found in different positions. In DKL it stands as in 
A.V. In NABC it is placed after 2 Thess. (See for fuller informa- 
tion Bleek, Hebraerbrief, p. 45.) 
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Cr. I. Fryarrry anp TranscenpENcE or Gop’s rinab ReyeLArion 
in Onnisr (1—4), Innusrrarrons or Cuxnist’s Presminenos 
above Angels (5—14). 


1—4, Tunsis or tray Hpisrun. 


1. ILodvpepds Kal modvtpémws mddar 6 Oeds...hadyoas. This 
Hpistle is unique in beginning without the author’s name (St John’s 
first Epistle is hardly an exception, for it was probably sent to the 
Churches as a treatise in elucidation of the Gospel), It is hardly 
possible in a translation to preserve the majesty and balance of 
this remarkable opening sentence of the Epistle. It must be regarded 
as one of the most_pregnant and noble passages of Scripture. The 
author does not begin, as aul invariably does, with a greeting 
which is almost invariably followed by a thanksgiving; but at once, 
and without preface, he strikes the keynote, by stating the thesis 
which he intends to prove. His object is to secure his Hebrew 
readers against the peril of an apostasy to which they were tempted 
(a) by the delay of Christ’s personal return, (8) by the persecutions to 
which they were subjected, and (y) by the splendid memories and 
exalted claims of the religion in which they had been trained. He 
wishes therefore not only to warn and exhort them, but also to prove 

*_, that Christianity is a Covenant infinitely superior to the Covenant 
“~~ of Judaism, alike in its Agents and its Results. The words récw 
MANov (ix. 14), xpelrrwv SiadyjKn (vill. vi diapopwrepov dvowa (i. 4), 
__ might be regarded as the keynotes of the Epistle (comp. ili. 3, 
tT vii. 19, 20, 22, viii. 6, ix. 23, x. 84, xi. 40, xii. 24, &o.). In many 
cua “respects, it is not so much a letter as an address. Into these opening 
verses he has compressed a world of meaning, and has also strongly 
brought out the conceptions of the contrast between the Old and 
New Dispensations—a contrast which involves the transcendence 
‘Cew* of the latter. Literally, the sentence may be rendered, “In many 
7««yortions and in many ways, God having of old spoken to the fathers 
in the prophets, at the end of these days spake to us in a Son.” It 
was God who spoke in both dispensations; of old and in the present 
epoch: to the fathers and to us; to them in the Prophets, to us 
in a Son; to them ‘‘in many portions” and therefore ‘fragmentarily,” 
but—as the whole Epistle is meant to shew—to us with a full and 
complete revelation; to them ‘‘in many ways,” “ multifariously,” but 
to us in one way—namely by revealing Himself in human nature, 

and becoming ‘‘a Man with men.” 


modupepas, “in many parts.” The nearest English representative 
of the word is ‘fragmentarily,” which is not meant as a term of 
absolute but only of relative disparagement (rds mavrodamds olxovo- 
plas onualver, Theodoret). It has never been God’s method to reveal 
all His relations to mankind at once, He revealed himself ‘tin many 
portions.” He lifted the veil fold by fold. First came the Adamio 
dispensation; then the Noahic; then the Abrahamic; then the 
Mosaic; then that widening and deepening system of truth of which 
the Prophets were ministers; then the yet more adyanced and elabo- 
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rate scheme which dates from Ezra;—the jinal revelation, the ‘ful- 
ness” of revealed truth, came with the Gospel. Hach of these systems 
was indeed fragmentary, and therefore (so far) imperfect, and yet 
it was the best possible system with reference to the end in view, 
which was the education of the human race in the love and knowledge 
of God. The first great truth which God prominently revealed was 
His Unity; then came the earliest germ of the Messianic hope; then 
came the Moral Law; then the development of Messianism and the 
belief in Immortality. Isaiah and Ezekiel, Zechariah and Malachi, 
the son of Sirach and John the Baptist, had each his several ‘portion’? 
and element of truth to reveal. But all the sevenfold rays were 
united in the pure and perfect light when God had given us His 
Son. Finally, when, by the inbreathing of the Spirit, He had made us 
partakers of Himself, the last era of revelation had arrived. To this 
final revelation there can be no further addition, though it may be 
granted to age after age more and more fully to comprehend it. 
Complete in itself, it yet works as the leaven, and grows as the 
grain of mustard seed, and brightens and broadens as the Dawn. Yet 
even the Christian Revelation is itself but ‘a part”; “we know in 
part (¢« uépous) and prophesy,” says St Paul, “in part,” Man, being 
finite, is only capable of partial knowledge. 

modutporws, in many manners.” The “sundry” and “divers” 
of our A, V. are only due to the professed fondness for variety which 
King James’s translators regarded as a merit. The “‘many manners” 
of the older revelation were Law and Prophecy, Type and Allegory, 
Promise and Threatening; the diverse individuality of many of the 
Prophets, Seers, Warriors, Kings, who were agents of the revelation ; 
the method of various sacrifices; the messages which came by Urim, 
by dreams, by waking visions, and ‘face to face” (see Num. xii, 6; 
Ps. lxxxix. 19; Hosea xii. 10; 2 Pet. i. 21), The mouthpiece of the 
revelation was now a Gentile sorcerer, now a royal sufferer, now 
a rough ascetic, now a polished priest, now a gatherer of sycomore 
fruit. Thus the separate revelations were not complete but partial; 
and the methods not simple but complex. 

It will be seen, then, how very far the two words (also found 
together in Max. Tyrius) are from being a mere rhetorical amplifi- 
cation of duaddpws (Chrysostom, followed by many others). They are 
on the contrary of the deepest importance as containing a principle 
of O, T. exegesis. 

The words mo\vuepOs modurpédrws are of the rhythm known as 
the Paeon quartus (~~~-). Ancient writers are fond of elaborating 
their opening sentences, and the author of this Hpistle naturally 
clothed in an impressive form a clause so full of profound and original 
truth, Thus St Luke begins his Gospel with an Antispastus, émevdnmep 
(---~) and ends his Acts with an Mpitrite, dcwhirws (~---). 

mddat. Malachi the last prophet of the Old Covenant had died more 
than four centuries before Christ. 


6 Ocos. In this one word, which admits the Divine origin of Mosaism, 
the writer makes an immense concession to the Jews, Such expres- 
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sions as St Paul had used in the fervour of controversy—when for 
instance he spoke of ‘“‘the Law” as consisting of ‘weak and beggarly 
elements ’”’—tended to alienate the Jews by utterly shocking then 
prejudices ; and in very early ages, as we see from the “Kpistle of 
Barnabas,” some Christians had developed a tendeney to speak of 
Judaism with an extreme disparagement, which culminated in the 
Gnostic attribution of the Old Testament to an inferior and even 
malignant Deity, whom they called ‘the Demiurge.” The author 
shared no such feelings. In all his sympathies he shews himself 
a Hebrew of the Hebrews, and at the very outset he speaks of the 
Old Dispensation as coming from God. 


Aadyoas. The verb \adely is often used, especially in this Epistle, 
of Divine revelations (ii. 2, 3, iii. 5, vii. 14, &c.). It has none of the 
disparaging sense in comparison with \éyew which it has in classical 
Greek. 


AaAjoas...eAdAnoev. There is no relative in the Greek. Instead 
of “‘who...spake..,hath spoken...” the force of the aorists would be 
better conveyed by ‘‘having spoken...spake.” 


Tots watpdow. Thatis to the Jews of old. The writer, a Jew in 
all his sympathies, leaves unnoticed throughout this Epistle the very 
existence of the Gentiles. Asa friend and follower of St Paul he of 
course recognised the call of the Gentiles to equal privileges, but the 
demonstration of their prerogatives had already been furnished by 
St Paul with a force and fulness to which nothing could be added. 
This writer, addressing Jews, is not in any way thinking of the 
Gentiles. To him “the people’? means exclusively ‘‘the people of 
God”’ in the old sense, namely Israel after the flesh. It is hardly 
conceivable that St Paul, who was the Apostle to the Gentiles, and 
whose writings were mainly addressed to them, and written to secure 
their Gospel privileges, should, even in a single letter, have so com- 
pletely left them out of sight as this author does. On the other hand, 
the author always tries to shew his ‘‘ Hebrew” readers that their 
conversion does not involve any sudden discontinuity from the religious 
history of their race. 


év tots mpodyrats, ‘fin the Prophets.” It is true that the é& 
(rendered “by” in the A. V.) may be only a Hebraism, representing 
the Hebrew 3 in 1 Sam. xxviii. 6; 2 Sam. xxiii. 2. We find éy “in” 


used of agents in Matt. ix. 34, “In the Prince of the demons casteth 
He out demons,” and in Acts xvii. 31. But, on the other hand, the 
writer may have meant the preposition to be taken in its proper 
sense, to imply that the Prophets were only the organs of the reve- 
lation; so that it is more emphatic than did, “‘ by means of.” (Rex 
mortalis loquitur per legatum, non tamen in legato, Bengel.) The 
same thought may be in his mind as in that of Philo when he says 
that ‘‘the Prophet is an interpreter, while God from within whispers 
what he should utter.” In fact the belief that the prophets spoke 
in ecstasy, i.e. with a total suppression and even obliteration of their 
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individual powers, was a view which the Alexandrian theologians 
borrowed from Philo, as he had done from Plato. The év must not, 
however, be pressed to imply the writer’s acceptance of this opinion 
in its whole extent, for it expresses rather the Pagan than the Scrip- 
ture view of the nature of prophetic inspiration. ‘‘The Prophets,” 
says St Thomas Aquinas, ‘‘did not speak of themselves, but God 
spoke in them.” Still they spoke with full human self-consciousness 
and unimpaired individuality, as St Paul urges on the Corinthians 
mvedpara mpopnTrav mpopiyrats vrordccerat (1 Cor. xiv. 32). Comp, 
2 Cor. xiii, 3. The word Prophets is here taken in that larger sense 
which includes Abraham, Moses, &e. 


2. én éoxdrov Tav thepdv TovTwv, “at the end of these days.” 
This is the better reading of NABDE, &c. for the én’ éoxdrwy of 
the Textus receptus. The phrase represents the technical Hebrew 
expression be-acharith ha-yamim (Num. xxiy. 14), The Jews di- 
vided the religious history of the world into ‘“‘this age” (Olam 
hazzeh) and ‘“‘the future age” (Olam habba). The ‘‘future age” was 
the one which was to begin at the coming of the Messiah, whose days 
were spoken of by the Rabbis as “the last days.” But, as Christians 
believed that the Messiah had now come, to them the Olam hazzeh 
had ended. They were practically living in the age to which their 
Jewish contemporaries alluded as the ‘‘age to come” (ii. 5, vi. 5). 
They spoke of this epoch as “the fulness of the times”’ (Gal. iv. 4); 
“the last days” (Jas. v. 3); ‘‘the last hour” (1 John ii. 18); “the 
crisis of rectification” (Heb. ix. 10); ‘‘ the close of the ages” (ix. 26). 
And yet, even to Christians, there was one aspect in which the new 
Messianic dispensation was still to be followed by ‘“‘a future age,” 
because the kingdom of God had not yet come either completely or in 
its final development, which depended on the Second Advent. Hence 
‘‘the last crisis,” ‘‘the later crises” (1 Pet. i. 5; 1 Tim. iv. 1) are still 
in the future, though Christians thought that it would be a near fu- 
ture; after which would follow the ‘‘rest,” the ‘‘Sabbatism”’ (Heb. iv. 
4, 10, 11, xi. 40, xii. 28) which still awaits the people of God. The 
indistinctness of separation between “this age” and ‘the future age” 
arises from different views as to the period in which the actual “days 
of the Messiah” are to be reckoned. The Rabbis also sometimes 
include the Messianic reign in the former, sometimes in the latter, 
But the writer regarded the end as being at hand (x. 13, 25, 37). 
He felt that the former dispensation was annulled and outworn, and 
anticipated rightly that it could not have many years to run. 


&AdAnoev, ‘‘spake.” The whole revelation is ideally summed up 
in the one supreme moment of the Incarnation. The aoristic mode 
of speaking of God’s dealings, and of the Christian life, as single 
acts, is common throughout the New Testament, and especially in 
St Paul. It conveys the thought that 


‘‘Are, and were, and will be are but is, 
And all creation is one act at once,” 
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The word “‘ spake” is here used in its fullest and deepest meaning of 
Him whose very name is “the Word of God.” It is true that this 
author, unlike St John, does not actually apply the Alexandrian term 
Ci Logos tan (SWV.ord =) to Christ, but it always seems to be in hig 
thoughts, and, so to speak, to be trembling on his lips. The essential 
and ideal Unity which dominated over the ‘‘many parts”’ and ‘‘many 
modes” of the older revelation is implied in the most striking way by 
the fact that it was the same God who spake to the Fathers in the 
Prophets and to us in a Son. 


éy vio, “in a Son,” rather than (as in A. V.) “in His Son.” 
The article is purposely omitted to shew that the contrast is in the 
Relation rather than the Person of Christ, ‘‘in Him who was a Son.” 
The preposition ‘‘in” is here most applicable in its strict meaning, 
because ‘‘in Him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily.” 
“The Father, that dwelleth in me, He doeth the works” (John xiv. 
10). The contrast of the New and Old is expressed by St John (i. 17), 
“The Law was given by Moses, but grace and truth came by Jesus 
Christ.” In Christ all the fragments of previous revelation were 
completed; all the methods of it concentrated; and all its apparent 
perplexities and contradictions solved and rendered intelligible. 


eOnkev, ‘He appointed.” This usage of the word is classic. The 
question as to the special act of God thus alluded to is hardly appli- 
cable. Our temporal expressions may involve an inherent absurdity 
when applied to Him whose life is the timeless Now of Eternity and 
in Whom there is neither before nor after, nor variableness, nor 
shadow-cast by turning, but Who is always in the Meridian of an 
unconditioned Plenitude (Pleroma). See Jas. i. 17. The fatal and 
fundamental blunder of the Arian heresy consisted in the failure of 
Arius and his followers to see that expressions of t?me cannot possibly 
be a measure of eternal relationship. 


KAnpovopov mdvroy. Sonship naturally suggests heirship (Gal. iv. 
7), and in Christ was fulfilled the immense promise to Abraham that 
his seed should be heir of the world. The allusion, so far as we can 
enter into these high mysteries of Godhead, is to Christ’s mediatorial 
kingdom. We only darken counsel by the multitude of words without 
knowledge when we attempt to define and explain the relations of the 
Persons of the Trinity towards each other. The doctrine of the zep:- 
XYpyots, circuminsessio or communicatio idiomatum as it was techni- 
cally called—that is the relation of Divinity and Humanity as effected 
within the Divine Nature itself by the Incarnation—is wholly beyond 
the limit of our comprehension. We may in part see this from the 
fact that the Son Himself is (in ver. 3) represented as doing what in 
this yerse the Father does. But that the Mediatorial Kingdom is 
given to the Son by the Father is distinctly stated in John iii. 35; 
Matt. xxviii. 18 (comp. ii. 6—8 and Ps. ii. 8). 


8v od, i.e. “by whose means”; ‘by whom, as His agent.” Comp, 
“All things were made by Him” (i.e. by the Word) (John i, 3), 
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“By Him were all things created” (Col. i. 16). ‘By Whom are all 
things” (1 Cor. viii. 6). What the Alexandrian theosophy attributed 
to the Logos, had been attributed to ‘‘ Wisdom” (see Prov. viii. 22—31) 
in what was called the Chokhmah or the Sapiential literature of the 
Jews. Christians were therefore familiar with the doctrine that Crea- 
tion was the work of the Prae-existent Christ; which helps to explain 
verses 10—12. We find in Philo, ‘‘ You will discover that the cause of 
it (the world) is God...and the Instrument the Word of God, by whom 
it was equipped (karacxevdoOn),” De Cherub. (Opp. 1. 162); and. again 
‘But the shadow of God is His Word, whom he used as an Instru- 
ment in making the World,” De Leg. Alleg. 11. (Opp. 1. 106). The 
prepositions are carefully distinguished in the N.T. Thus we find in 
1 Cor. viii. 6 efs Oeds e& oD Td mdvra...xal els KUpios BV 00 Ta mdyTa, i.e. 
all things derive their origin (é) from God, and are made by Christ’s 
agency (6 of). The other reading 6’ dy in that verse would mean 
that all things exist for His sake (propter Illum). 


kal. He who was the heir of all things was also the agent in their 
creation. 


Tovs aiovas, pypdiy, One of the comprehensive plurals common 


in Hebrew Hellenistic Greek (Winer, ed. Moulton, p. 220). Literally, 
“the aeons” or ‘‘ages.” This word ‘“‘acon” was used by the later 
Gnostics to describe the various ‘‘emanations” by which they tried at 
once to widen and to bridge over the chasm between the Human and 
the Divine. Over that imaginary chasm St John had thrown the one 
wide arch of the Incarnation when he wrote ‘‘the Word became 
flesh.”” In the N.T. the word ‘‘ aeons” never has this Gnostic mean- 
ing. In the singular the word means ‘“‘an age”’; in the plural it 
sometimes means “‘ ages” like the Hebrew olamim. Here it is used in 
its Rabbinic and post-biblical sense of ‘‘ the world” as in xi, 3, Wisd. 
xiii. 9, and as in 1 Tim. i. 17 where God is called ‘‘the king of the 
world” (comp. Tob. xiii. 6). The word kéomos (x. 5) means ‘the 
material world” in its order and beauty; the word aldves means the 
world as reflected in the mind of man and in the stream of his 
spiritual history ; 4 olxoumévy (i. 6) means “ the inhabited world.” 


3. dmavyacua, ‘“effulgence,” a drat reyouevov in the N. T. The 
substitution of ‘‘effulgence” for ‘‘ brightness” in the Revised Version 
is not, as it has been contemptuously called, ‘‘a piece of finery,” but 
is a rendering at once more accurate and more suggestive. It means 
“efflux of light”—@as éx« gwrds, ie. Light from Light, as in the 
Nicene Creed (“‘effulgentia” not “repercussus,” Grotius). It implies 
not only resemblance—which is all that is involved in the vague and 
misleading word “ brightness,” which might apply to a mere reflexion: 
—but also ‘‘origin” and ‘‘independent existence.’”? The glory of 
Christ is the glory of the Father just as the sun is only revealed by the 
rays which stream forth from it. So the ‘‘ Wisdom of Solomon” (vii. 
26)—which offers many resemblances to the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
and which some have even conjectured to be by the same author— 
speaks of wisdom as ‘‘the effulgence of the everlasting light.” The 
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word is also found in Philo where it is applied to man. This passage, 
like many others in the Epistle, is quoted by St Clement of Rome (ad 
Cor. 36). Many on the analogy of darnynua “echo,” and dmrocklacua 
‘‘a cast shadow,” support the rendering ‘‘reflexion,” especially be- 
cause Philo uses éxuwayetov and plunua as illustrations of it, as the 
Book of Wisdom uses elk@v and éoomrpov. But ‘effulgence”’ gives a 
truer theological sense, and Hesych. explains dravy. by nov pévyos 
and Lex. Cyrilli by dxris nXlov. 


THs 86—ys. God was believed in the Old Dispensation to reveal 
Himself by a cloud of glory called ‘‘the Shechinah,” and the Alexan- 
drian Jews, -in their anxious avoidance of all anthropomorphism and 
anthropopathy—i.e. of all expressions which attribute the human form 
and human passions to God—often substituted ‘the Glory” for the 
name of God. Similarly in 2 Pet. i. 17 the Voice from God the 
Father is a Voice b1d rs peyadorperois Soéns “from the magnificent 
glory.” Comp. Acts vii. 55; Lk. ii. 9. St John says ‘‘ God is Light,” 
and the indestructible purity, impalpable essence, and infinite diffusive- 
ness of Light make it the best of all created things to furnish an 
analogy for the supersensuous light and spiritual splendour of the 
Being of God. Hence St John also says of the Word ‘“ we beheld His 
glory” (i. 14); and our Lord said to Philip ‘‘he who hath seen Me 
hath seen the Father” (xiv. 9). Comp. Lk. ix. 29. 


Xapaxtyp, “the stamp.” The word only oceurs in the LXX. of 
Ley. xiii. 28. The R.V. renders this word by ‘very image” (after 
Tyndale), and in the margin by “impress,” (Comp. Col. i. 15; 
Phil. ii. 6.) I prefer the word ‘‘ stamp” because the Greek yapaxrjp, 
like the English word “stamp,” may, according to its derivation, be 
used either for the impress or for the stamping-tool itself. This 
Epistle has so many resemblances to Philo that the word may have 
been suggested by a passage (De plant. Noe, Opp. 1. 332) in which 
Philo compares man to a coin which has been stamped by the Logos 
with the being and type of God; and in that passage the word seems 
to bear this unusual sense of a ‘‘stamping-tool,” for it impresses 
a man with the mark of God. Similarly St Paul in the Epistle to 
the Colossians (i. 15)—which most resembles this Epistle in its 
Christology—called Christ ‘‘the image (elkév) of the invisible God”; 
and Philo says, ‘‘ But the Word is the image (elk) of God, by Whom 
the whole world was created,” De Monarch. (Opp. 11. 225), 


TIS VTorTdcews avtod. Not ‘‘of His person” but “of His sub- 
stance” or ‘‘essence.” The word vrdoraots, substantia (literally that 
which ‘‘stands under”’), is, in philosophical accuracy, the imaginary 
substratum which remains when a thing is regarded apart from all its 
accidents. The word “person” of our A, VY. is rather the equivalent 
to mpoowmrov. ‘“Ymrdcracis only came to be used in this sense some 
centuries later. Perhaps ‘‘ Being” or ‘‘ Essence,” though it corre- 
sponds more strictly to the Greek ovcla, is the nearest representative 
which we can find to hypostasis, now that ‘‘substance,” once the 
most abstract and philosophical of words, has come (in ordinary 
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language) to mean what is most solid and concrete. It. is only too 
possible that the word “substance” conveys to many minds the very 
opposite conception to that which was intended, and which alone 
corresponds to the truth. Athanasius says, ‘‘Hypostasis is essence” 
(ovcla); and the Nicene Council seems to draw no real distinction 
between the two words. In fact the Western Church admitted that, 
when vrdcracs is used for rpdcwrov, we might speak of three hypo- 
staseis of the Trinity; and in the Western sense, of one hypostasis, 
because in this sense the word meant Essence. For the use of the 
word in the LXX. see Ps. xxxviii. 6, lxxxviii. 48, It is curiously 
applied in Wisd. xvi. 21. In the technical language of theology these 
two clauses represent the Son as co-eternal and co-substantial with 
the Father. 


dépwv te ta wavra. He is not only the Creative Word, but the 
Sustaining Providence. He is, as Philo says, ‘‘the chain-band of all 
things,”’ but he is also their guiding force. ‘In Him all things sub- 
sist” (Col. i. 17). Philo calls the Logos ‘ the pilot and steersman of 
everything.” Plutarch also uses the word ¢épw in the sense of upbear, 
ie. rule. (Comp. Cic. pro Flacco, 38, ‘‘Rempublicam vestris humeris 
sustinetis.” Sen, Ep, xxxi. ‘ Deus ille optimus,..ipse vehit omnia.’’) 


TO pypat. tHS Suvapews avrod, “by the utterance of His power.” 
It is better to keep ‘‘word”’ for Logos, and ‘utterance’ for fpnua. 
We find ‘‘strength” (kpdros) and ‘‘force”’ (icxvs) attributed to Christ 
in Eph, vi. 10, as ‘‘ power”? (Svvasus) here. 


Kalapirpov TV dpapTLav mourdpevos, ‘after making purification 
of sins.” The 6 éavrod is omitted by some of the best MSS, (N, A, 
B), and the nudév by many. But the notion of Christ’s independent 
action (Phil. ii. 7) is involved in the middle voice of the verb, which 
the 6” éavrod merely expands and emphasizes. On the purification of 
our sins by Christ (in which there is perhaps a slight reference to the 
“Day of Atonement,” called in the LXX. ‘the Day of Purification,” 
Ex. xxix. 36), see ix. 12, x. 12; 1 Pet. ii. 24; 2 Pet. i. 9 (comp. Job 
vii. 21, LXX.). The xa@apiouds is the result of the ikacuds. The ob- 
jective gen. ray du. implies that the ‘‘ purification” is the ‘‘ cleansing” 
of our sins. Some prefer to render it ‘‘from our sins.” Winer, p. 233, 


éexdOioev. His glorification was directly consequent on His volun- 
tary humiliation (see viii. 1, x. 12, xii. 2; Ps. cx. 1), and here the 
whole description 1s brought to its destined climax. 


év Seq. As the place of honour, comp. viii. 1; Ps.cx.1; Eph. i. 20. 
The controversy as to whether ‘‘the right hand of God” means 
‘“‘ everywhere”—which was called the ‘‘ Ubiquitarian controversy ’— 
is wholly destitute of meaning, and has long fallen into deserved ob- 
livion. ; 

THs peyahootvys. In x, 12 he says ‘at the right hand of God.” 
But he was evidently fond of sonorous amplifications, which belong 
to the dignity of his style; and also fond of Alexandrian modes of 
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expression. The LXX. sometimes went so far as to substitute for 
“God” the phrase DIP) makom, ‘‘the place” where God stood (see 
Ex. xxiv. 10, LXX.), 


év tndots. Literally, ‘tin high places”; like “ Glory to God” év 
vyloros, Lk. ii, 14 (comp. Job xvi. 19); and év rots émovpavlos, Eph, 
i. 20 (comp. Ps. xciii. 4, cxiii. 5), The description of Christ in these 
verses differed from the current Messianic conception of the Jews in 
two respects. 1. He was Divine and Omnipotent. 2. He was to die 
for our sins. The analogy between these two verses and Col. i, 15—20 
is too close to be accidental. 


4, toco'tm. The familiar classical dow,..rocodry (involving the 
comparison and contrast which runs throughout this Epistle, iii. 3, 
vii. 20, viii. 6, ix, 27, x, 25) is not found once in St Paul. 


Kpe(rrwy. This word, common as it is, is only thrice used by 
St Paul (and then somewhat differently), but occurs 13 times in this 
Epistle alone (vi. 9, vii. 7, 19, 22, viii. 6, ix. 28, x. 34, xi. 16, 35, 40, 
xii. 24). 


yevopevos, “becoming,” or “proving himself to be.” The allusion 
is to the Redemptive Kingdom of Christ, and the word merely qualifies 
the ‘better name.” Christ, regarded as the Agent or Minister of the 
scheme of Redemption, became mediatorially superior to the Angel- 
ministrants of the Old Dispensation, as He always was superior to 
them in dignity and essence. 


” 


TorovT» Kpelrrwy Tov dyyéAwv. ‘The writer's object in entering 
upon the proof of this fact is not to check the tendency of incipient 
Gnostics to worship Angels. Of this there is no trace here, though 
St Paul in his letter to the Colossians raised a warning voice against 
it (Col. ii. 18 & Opnoxelg rav ayyé\wv). Tere the object is to shew 
that the common Jewish boast that “‘they had received the law” eds 
diarayas dyyé\wy (Acts vii. 53) involved no disparagement to the 
Gospel which had been ministered by One who was ‘‘far above 
(Urepavw) all principality, and power, and might, and dominion, and 
every name that is named, not only in this world, but also in that 
which is to come” (Eph. i. 21). Many Jews held, with Philo, that 
the Decalogue alone had been uttered by God, and that all the rest of 
the Law had been spoken by Angels. The extreme development of 
Jewish Angelology at this period may be seen in the Book of Enoch, 
They are there called ‘the stars,” ‘‘the white ones,” “ the sleepless 
ones.” St Clement of Rome found it necessary to reproduce this 
argument in writing to the Corinthians, and the 4th Book of Esdras 
illustrates the tendency of mind which it was desirable to counteract. 


KekAnpovopnkev, “hath inherited.” Comp. Lk, i. 82,35, ‘*Where- 
fore God also hath highly exalted Him and given Him a name which 
is above every name” hips ii. 9). He does not here speak of the 
Eternal Generation. Christ inherits His most excellent name, not 
as the Eternal Son, but as the God-Man. Possibly too the writer 
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uses the word ‘‘inherited” with tacit reference to the prophetic 
promises. 


Svaoparepov trap’ avtovs dvoua. Acrddopos in the sense of ‘“‘excellent” 
is only found in later Greek. The name here intended is not the 
name of ‘the only-begotten Son of God” (John iii. 18), which is in its 
fulness ‘‘a name which no one knoweth save Himself” (Rev. xix. 12). 
The ‘“‘name” in Scripture often indeed implies the inmost essence of 
a thing. If, then, with some commentators we suppose the allusion 
to be to this Eternal and Essential name of Christ we must under- 
stand the word ‘‘inheritance” as merely phenomenal, the mani- 
festation to our race of a prae-existent fact. In that view the glory 
indicated by the name belonged essentially to Christ, and His work on 
earth only manifested the name by which it was known. This is 
perhaps better than to follow St Chrysostom in explaining ‘inherited ” 
to mean ‘‘always possessed as His own.” Comp. Lk. i. 32, ‘‘ He shall 
be called the Son of the Highest.” 


Siadopdtepov wapd. Comp. 3 Esdr. iv. 35 # adjOeva...loxuporépa 
mapa mavra, This construction (rapa after a comparative) is not found 
once in St Paul’s Epistles, but several times in this Epistle (i. 4, 
ii. 9, ili. 3, ix. 23, xi. 4, xii, 24). It should be observed, as bearing on 
the authorship of the Epistle, that in these four verses alone there are 
no less than six expressions and nine constructions which find no—or 
no exact—parallel in St Paul’s Epistles. 


dvopa. The WIDOA OW, the dvoua 8 oldev ovdels ef pu) adrés, 
Rev. xix. 12. 


6—14. ILLusrrRaTIoNs rrom ScrIprurE OF THE SUPERIORITY OF CHRIST 
to ANGELS, 


5. ydp. The following paragraphs prove ‘the more excellent 
name.” By His work on earth the God-man Christ Jesus obtained 
that superiority of place in the order and hierarchy of salvation which 
made Him better than the Angels, not only in intrinsic dignity but 
in relation to the redemption of man. In other words the universal 
heirship of Christ is here set forth “not as a metaphysical but as 
a dispensational prerogative.’ That it should be necessary for the 
writer to enter upon a proof of this may well seem strange to us; 
but that it was necessary is proved by the earnestness with which he 
devotes himself to the task. To us the difficulty lies in the mode of 
proof, not in the result arrived at; but his readers were unconvinced 
of the result, while they would have freely admitted the validity of 
this method of reasoning. The line of proof has been thoroughly 
studied by Dr W. Robertson Smith, in some papers published in the 
Expositor for 1881, to which I am indebted for several suggestions, 
‘*There is nothing added,” he says, ‘‘to the intrinsic superiority of 
Christ’s being, but He occupies towards us a position higher than 
the angels ever held. The whole argument turns, not on personal 
dignity, but on dignity of function in the administration of the 
economy of salvation.” It may be due to this Epistle that we find in 
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later Jewish books (like the Yalkut Shimeoni) such sentences as ‘‘ The 
King Messiah shall be exalted above Abraham, Moses, and the Minister- 
ing Angels” (see Schottgen, p. 905). 


elrev. The “He” is God. This indirect mode of reference to 
God is common in the Rabbinic writings. The argument here is from 
the silence of Scripture, as in i. 13, ii. 16, vii. 13, 14. 


Yids pov ef ov. ‘‘My Son art Thou.” The order and the pro- 
noun are both emphatic. The quotation is from Ps. ii. 7 (comp. 
Ps, Ixxxix. 20, 26, 27). The author does not need to pause in order 
to prove that this, and the other passages which he quotes, apply to 
the Christ. This would have been at once conceded by every Jewish 
reader. Many of the Jews adopted the common view of the Rabbis 
that everything in the Old Testament prophecies might be applied to 
the Messiah. St Peter, in Acts xiii. 33, also applies this verse to 
Christ, and the great Rabbis, Kimchi and Rashi, admit that the 
Psalm was accepted in a Messianic sense in ancient days. The 
Divinity of Christ was a truth which the writer does not need to 
dwell upon. He might, of course, assume it in addressing Christians, 

It must be observed that these passages are not advanced as proofs 
that Jesus was the Son of God—which, as Christians, the readers in 
no wise disputed—but as arguments ad hominem and ex concessis. In 
other words they were arguments to those whom the writer had imme- 
diately in view, and who had no doubt as to the premisses on which 
he based his reasoning. He had to confirm a vacillating and unpro- 
gressive faith (vi. 12, xii. 25), not to convince those who disputed the 
central truths of Christianity. 

Our own conviction on these subjects rests primarily upon historical 
and spiritual grounds, and only depends in a very subordinate degree 
on indirect Scriptural applications. Yet even as regards these we 
cannot but see that, while the more sober-minded interpreters have 
always admitted that there was a primary historic meaning in the 
passages quoted, and that they were addressed in the first instance 
to David, Solomon, &c., yet (1) there is a ‘pre-established harmony” 
between the language used and its fulfilment in Christ; (2) the 
language is often so far beyond the scope of its immediate application 
that it points to an ideal and distant fulfilment; (3) it was inter- 
preted for many centuries before Christ in a Messianic sense; (4) the 
Messianic sense has been amply. justified by the slow progress of 
history. There is surely some medium between the two common 
extremes of (1) regarding these passages as soothsaying vaticinations, 
definitely and consciously recognised as such by their writers, and 
(2) setting them aside as though they contained no prophetic element 
at all. In point of fact the Jews themselves rightly looked on them as 
mingling the present and the future, the kingly-theocratic and the 
Messianic, No one will enter into their real meaning who does not 
see that all the best Jewish literature was in the highest sense 
prophetic. It centred in that magnificent Messianic hope which arose 
immediately from the connexion of the Jews with their covenant God, 
and which elevated them above all other nations. The Divine character 
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of this confident hope was justified, and more than justified, by the 
* grandeur of its fulfilment. Genuine, simple, historical exegesis still 
leaves room in the Old Testament for a glorious and demonstrable 
Christology. Although the old aphorism—Novum Testamentum in 
Vetere latet, Vetus in Novo patet—has often been extravagantly abused 
by allegoric interpreters, every instructed Christian will admit its funda- 
mental truth. The germ of a highly-developed Messianic prophecy 
was involved from the first in the very idea of a theocracy and a 
separated people. 


éyd otjpepov yeyevynka oe, ‘I this day have begotten Thee.” St Paul 
says (Rom. i. 4) that Jesus was ‘‘determined” or ‘“ constituted” 
dpic0évros) Son of God, with power, by resurrection from the dead, 

he aorist in that passage points to a definite time—the Resurrection 
(comp. Acts xiii. 33). In other senses the expression ‘to-day ” might 
be applied to the Incarnation (Lk. i. 31), or to the Ascension, or to 
the Eternal Generation. The latter explanation however,—which ex- 
plains ‘‘to-day” of ‘‘ God’s eternal now,” the nune stans of eternity— 
though adopted by Origen (who finely says that in God’s “to-day” 
there is neither morning nor evening) and by St Augustine—is 
probably one of the ‘‘afterthoughts of theology.” Calvin stigmatises 
it as a ‘‘frivola Augustini argutia,” but the strongest argument in its 
favour is that Philo has a somewhat similar conception (o7uepov 6 
éorw 6 dméparos kal ddvetlrnros alév, De profug., Opp. 1. 554). The 
words, however, originally referred to the day of David’s complete 
inauguration as king upon Mount Sion. No one time can apply to 
the Eternal Generation, and the adoption of Philo’s notion that 
‘‘to-day’’ means ‘for ever,” and that ‘‘all Eternity” is God’s to-day, 
would here be out of place. Possibly the ‘‘to-day”’ is only, so to 
speak, an accidental part of the quotation: in other words it may 
belong rather to the literal and primary prophecy than to its Messianic 
application. The Church shews that she understood the word ‘‘to- 
‘day” to apply to the Resurrection by appointing the second psalm 
as one of the special psalms for Haster-day. 


"Hyd tropat aitd els warépa, 2 Sam. vii. 14 (LXX.), elva: els is 
the Hebrew 5 mi. The words were primarily applicable to Solomon, 


but the quotation would not, without further argument, have helped 
forward the writer’s end if he had not been able to assume with 
confidence that none of his readers would dispute his typological 
method of exegesis. It is probable that the promise to David here 
quoted is directly connected with the passage just adduced from Ps. ii. 


avros tarot por els vidv. The quotation (comp. Philo De Leg. 
Allegor. ut. 8), though primarily applied to Solomon, has the wider 
sense of prophesying the advent of some perfect theocratic king. The 
‘*Angels” it might be objected are called ‘‘Sons of God” in Gen, vi. 23 
Job i. 6, ii. 1, xxxviii. 7; Dan. iii. 25. In these passages, however, 
the Alexandrian manuscript of the LXX. which this author seems to 
have used (whereas St Paul seems to quote from another type of 


C2 
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manuscript—the Vatican) has “angels” and not ‘‘sons.” If it be 
further urged that in Ps. xxix. 1, lxxxix. 7, even the Alexandrian MS. 
has also “sons” we must suppose either that the writer means to 
distinguish (1) between the higher and lower senses of the word 
“son”; or ( between ‘‘Sons of Elohim” and ‘‘Sons of Jehovah,” 
since Elohim is so much lower and vaguer a name for God than 
Jehovah, that not only Angels but even human beings are called 
Elohim; or (3) that he did not regard the name “sons” as in any 
way characteristic of angels. He shews so intimate a knowledge of 
the Psalms that—on this ground alone, not to dwell on others—the 
supposition that he forgot or overlooked these passages is hardly 
admissible. . 


6. Stav 8 madw eloaydyy. The older and literal rendering is 
as in the margin of the R. V., “‘and when he, again, shall have brought 
in...” The A.V. takes the word ‘‘again”’ (rdw) as merely introducing 
a new quotation, as in ver. 5, and in i. 13, iv. 5, &e. The word 
“again,” says Bp Wordsworth, serves the purpose of inverted commas 
(see Rom. xv. 10—12). In that case it is displaced by an accidental 
hyperbaton or trajection, as this transmission of a word into another 
clause is called. If however the ‘‘again” belongs to the verb it 
can only be explained of Christ’s second coming to judge the world 
(Matt. xxv. 31), unless the writer, assuming the point of view of the 
ancient prophet, alludes to the Resurrection. Chrysostom and others 
refer it to the Incarnation, But since the mere displacement of the 
mdédw is certainly possible, it is better to accept this simple explanation 
than either to adopt these latter theories or to suppose that there had 
been some previous and premundane presentation of the Son to all 
created beings. Hypotheses non fingo is a rule even more necessary 
for the theologian than for the scientist. 


aloaydyy. The aorist subjunctive means “ shall have brought in,” 
exactly as in Ex. xiii. 5, 11 (where the same word occurs in the LXX.) 
and as in Lk. xvii. 10, ‘‘when ye shall have done all that is com- 
manded you” (rojonre). It is the Latin futwrwm exactum implying 
uncertainty of time. 


voy mpwrdtokov, “first-born.” This title (see Ps, Ixxxix. 27) was 
always applied in a Messianic sense to Christ as ‘‘the first-born 
of all creation” (Col. i. 15); and the first-born of many brethren 
(ii. 10, 11). 


els THY olkoupevny, “ into the inhabited earth.” 


A€yet. The language of the Scriptures is regarded as a permanent, 
continuous, and living utterance (iii. 7, v. 6, viii. 8, 9, 10, x. 5, &.). 


Kal rpockwyycatacav aito moves ayyeAor Geod. It is doubtful 
whether the quotation is from Ps. xevii. 7 ‘worship Him all ye gods 
(Elohim)”—where the word Elohim is rendered ‘“‘angels’”’ in the 
LXX, as in Ps. viii. 5—or rather from Deut. xxxii. 43, where there is 
an “gnd,” and where the DXX, either added these words or found 
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them in the Hebrew text. The Messianic application of the word 
. is natural in the latter passage, for there Jehovah is the speaker, and 
if the ‘“‘him” is applied to the ideal Israel, the ideal Israel was the 
Jashar or “upright man,” and was the type of the Messiah. The 
Apostles and Evangelists always describe Christ as returning ‘with 
the Holy Angels” (Matt. xxv. 31; Mark viii. 38), and describe ‘all 
Angels and authorities” as ‘subject unto him” (1 Pet. iii, 22; Rey. v. 
i=); 


7. Kalampds pev rods dyyéAous Aéye,, “and with reference to the Angels, 
He saith.” The \éyew pos here resembles the Latin dicere in aliquem, 
Winer, p. 505. He has shewn that the title of ‘‘Son” is too special 
and too super-eminent to be ever addressed to Angels; he proceeds to 
shew that the Angels are but subordinate ministers, and that often 
God clothes them with ‘‘the changing garment of natural pheno- 
mena,” transforming them, as it were, into winds and flames. 


“O roy tobs dyyédous adrod mvevpara Kal Tods AeLToupyods adTod 
mupds pddya, “who maketh His Angels winds,” for the Angels are 
already ‘‘spirits” (ver. 14). This must be the meaning here, though 
the words might also be rendered ‘‘ Who maketh winds His messengers, 
and fiery flames His ministers.” This latter rendering, though gram- 
matically difficult, accords best with the context of Ps. civ. 4, where, 
however, the Targum has ‘‘Who maketh His messengers swift as 
winds, His ministers strong as flaming fire.” The Rabbis often refer 
to the fact that God makes His Angels assume any form He pleases, 
whether men (Gen. xviii. 2) or women (Zech. v. 9) or, wind or flame 
(Ex, iii. 2; 2K. vi. 17). Thus Milton says: ‘ 


“For spirits as they please 
Can either sex assume, or both; so soft 
And uncompounded is their essence pure; 
Not tied or manacled with joint or limb 
Nor founded on the brittle strength of bones, 
Like cumbrous flesh; but in what shape they choose, 
Dilated or condensed, bright or obscure, 
Can execute their aery purposes.” 


But that mutable and fleeting form of existence which is the glory of 
the Angels would be an inferiority in the Son. He could not be 
clothed, as they are at God’s will, in the fleeting robes of varying 
material phenomena. Calvin, therefore, is much too rash and hasty 
when he says that the writer here draws his citation into a sense 
which does not belong to it, and that nothing is more certain than 
that the original passage has nothing to do with angels. With a 
wider knowledge of the views of Philo, and other Rabbis, he would 
have paused before pronouncing a conclusion so sweepingly dogmatic. 
The ‘‘Hebrew”’ readers of the Epistle, like the writer, were evidently 
familiar with Alexandrian conceptions. Now in Philo there is no 
sharp distinction between the Logos (who is a sort of non-incarnate 
Messiah) and the Logoi, who are sometimes regarded as Angels just 
as the Logos Himself is sometimes regarded as an Archangel (see 
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Siegfried’s Philo, p. 22). The Rabbis too explained the ‘‘us” of 
Gen. i. 26 (‘Let ws make man”) as shewing that the Angels had 
a share in creation, see Sanhedrin, p. 38, 2. Such a passage as 
Key. xix. 10 may help to shew the reader that the proof of Christ’s 
exaltation above the Angels was necessary. 


8. mos 8% tov vidv, “but with reference to the Son.” The 
Psalm (xlv.) from which the quotation is taken, is called in the LXX. 
‘*A song for the beloved,” and has been Messianically interpreted by 
Jewish as well as Christian expositors. Hence it is chosen as one of 
the special Psalms for Christmas Day. 


“O Opdvos cov 5 Oeds els Tov alava Tot aldvos. 46 eds is the ordinary 
vocative in Hellenistic Greek. This use of the nominative for the 
vocative is sometimes scornful in classical Greek (as in yaipe 6 Bact- 
he’s TGv "Iovdalwv), but is used in Hellenistic in direct addresses, comp. 
Luke xii. 32 wh poBod 7d puxpdy rolumnor, viii. 54 4 wats éyepe. The 
quotation is from Ps. xlv. 6, 7 (LXX.), which in its primary and 
historic sense is a splendid epithalamium to Solomon, or Joram, or 
some theocratic king of David’s house. But in the idealism and 
hyperbole of its expression it pointed forward to ‘‘the King in His 
beauty.” ‘ Thy throne, O Elohim,” is the rendering which seems most 
natural, and this at once evidences the mystic and ideal character of 
the language ;. for though judges and rulers are sometimes collectively 
and indirectly called Elohim (Ex. xxi. 6, xxii. 8; Ps. lxxxii.1; John x. 
34—36) yet nothing which approaches a title so exalted is ever given 
to a human person, except in this typical sense (as in Is. ix. 6). The 
original, however, has been understood by some to mean ‘‘ Thy divine 
throne”; and this verse may be rendered ‘‘God is Thy throne for ever 
and ever.” Philo had spoken of the Logos as ‘‘the eldest Angel,” 
“an Archangel of many names” (De Conf. Ling. 28), and it was most 
necessary for the writer to shew that the Mediator of the New Cove- 
nant was not merely an Angel like the ministers of the Old, or even 
an Archangel, but the Divine Prae-existent Son whose dispensation 
therefore supersedes that which had been administered by inferior 
beings. The Targum on this Psalm (xly. 3) renders it ‘Thy beauty, 
O King Messiah, is greater than the sons of men,” and Aben Ezra 
says it refers not so much to David as to his son Messiah, 


¢ 


1 paBSos tHs evOiryros, “the sceptre of rectitude.” The A.V. 
gave the same word for ev@Urnros and dixacoc’vny in the next verse. 
The R.V. rightly distinguishes between the two words. Evdvrys is in 
the N.T. a daz Neybpuevor. 


ts BactAclas cov. The two oldest MSS. (N, B) read avrod. 


9. ydrnoas, “Thou lovedst”—idealising the whole reign to 
one point. Comp. Is. xxxii. 1, ‘‘ Behold, a king shall reign in right- 
eousness”; and Jer. xxiii. 5, “I will raise unto David a righteous 
Branch.” 


dvoptay, ‘ lawlessness.” Comp. 1 John iii, 4, “sin is lawlessness.” 
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$a todro. Comp. ii. 9, 16, 17, v. 7, 8, xii. 2. 


6 eds, 6 Beds wov. The first word might be a vocative “O God,” 
and it is so rendered even by the Jewish translator Symmachus. But 
this is contrary to the usage of the 2nd Book of Psalms. Where the 
word ‘‘God” is taken up and repeated with the suffix, there is no 
other instance in which the first is a vocative. 


6 Oc6s cov. Comp. John xx, 17, “I ascend to...my God and your 
God.” 


txpioév oe. The anointing is fixed ideally by the aorist as a single 
act dependent on the jydmryoas, Winer, p. 346. xplw here has the 
double ace, as in Rey. iii, 18, ko\\ovpiov éyxpicov rovs dpOaruovs. 


dyahAvdcews, “of exultation.” The word means the joy of perfect 
triumph, xii. 2. For the “anointing” of Christ by the Spirit see 
Lk. i. 35; Matt. iii. 16; Acts x. 38; Is. lxi. 1; but the anointing in 
this verse alludes to His glorification in Heaven. 

—= Tapa Tovs perdxous cov. This use of rapa in comparisons is common 
in the N. T. eee Lk. Sin Uana panel xapl mdvras, 1 Cor. ili, 1 
@\Xos mapa, Winer, p. 504. In the original Psalm this refers to all 
contemporary princes; in its present application it means ‘above all 


the angel-dwellers on Mount Sion” (xii. 22), and “above all men who_ 
ave fellowship with God” (iii, 14) only in Christ (ii. 11; 1 John i. 3). 

10. Kal, 2b Kar dpxds Kip. The quotation is from Ps. cii. 
25—27. The word ‘‘Lord”’ is not in the original, but it is in the 
LXX.; and the Hebrew Christians who already believed that it was by 
Christ that ‘‘God made the world” (see note on ver. 2) would not dis- 
pute the Messianic application of these words to Him, though the 
Jews did not regard it as a Messianic Psalm and it is never so applied 
by any Rabbi. It is a prayer of the afflicted written at some late 
period of the exile. Calvin (on Eph. iv. 8) goes so far as to say of 
such passages that the Apostle ‘‘ by a pious diversion of their meaning 
(pia deflectione) accommodates them to the Person of Christ.” The 
remark illustrates the courageous honesty and stern good sense of the 
great Reformer: but no Jewish-Christian exegete would have thought 
that he was practising a mere pious misapplication of the sacred 
words, or have admitted the objection of Cardinal Cajetan that “in a 
matter of such importance it was unbecoming to use such an argu- 
ment.” The writer’s object is not proof—which was for his readers 
unnecessary ; he wished to illustrate acknowledged truths by admitted 
principles. 

kat’ dpxds. Heb. pad, ‘*face-wards,” i.e. of old. It is a classic 
phrase, and in the LXX. dm dpx7js or év dpx7j are more common. 


11. avrol dmododvrar. Is. xxxiv. 4, &c.; 2 Pet. iii. 12; Rev. 
xxi. 1 

Stapévers, “abidest through all times.” This, and not the future dca- 
peveis, is the right reading, for it is parallel to ov dé0 adrds el. Acapé- 
vey Means to abide through all changes. 
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aoe meptBdratoy. ws ludriov is a common Scripture metaphor. Is. 
1, 9, &e. 


12. res avrots, ‘Thou shalt roll them up.” This reading 
(é\tes) is found in most MSS. and is perhaps an unconscious reminis- 
cence of Is. xxxiy. 4 (comp. Rey. vi. 14); but N, D read ‘thou shalt 
change them” (dA\déets), as in the original, and in the LXX. (Cod. 
Alezx.). On this final consummation, and the destruction of the 
material universe, see Matt. xxiv. 35; 2 Pet. iii. 7; Rev. xxi. 1. 


ot 8 6 avrds el. In the Hebrew (literally) “Thou art He” (Nii). 


Ta rm Tov ovK éKXeliovory, i.e. they shall never come to an end 
(xiii. 8; Rey. i. 8). The verb is used in the LXX. and by St Luke 
xvi. 9, xxii. 32. The neut. plur., as is not unusual, here takes a 
plural verb. So too in John xix.31; 1 Tim. v.25. See Winer, p. 646. 


13. tromddiov. This same passage from Ps. cx. 1 had been quoted 
by our Lord, in its Messianic sense, to the Scribes and Pharisees, 
without any attempt on their part to challenge His application of it 
(Matt. xxii. 41—44). Itis also referred to by St Peter in Acts ii. 34 
and by St Paul (1 Cor. xv. 25). The Greek expression for ‘till” 
(éws av) implies entire indefiniteness of time. The reference is to the 
oriental custom of putting the feet on the necks of conquered kings 
(Josh. x. 24). 


14. Aetrouvpyikd mvetpara eis Staxovlav, “ministering spirits...for 
service.” Here as elsewhere the A.V. obliterates distinctions, which 
it so often arbitrarily creates out of mere love for variety in other 
places. The word derovpyka implies sacred (‘‘liturgic”) service 
(viii. 6, ix. 21); the word dcaxovlay implies service to men. 


“How oft do they their silver bowers leave 
And come to succour us who succour want; 
How oft do they with golden pinions cleave 
The flitting skies like flying pursuivant, 
Against foul fiends to aid us militant! 
They for us fight, they watch and duly ward 
And their bright squadrons round about us plant, 
And all for love and nothing for reward. 
Oh! why should heavenly God for men have such regard?” 
SPENSER. 

Sid tots péAAovTas KAnpovopeiv cwtyplav. “For the sake of those 
who are about to inherit salvution.” The salvation is both the state 
of salvation here, and its full fruition hereafter. When we are ‘‘justi- 
fied by God’s grace” we are ‘‘made heirs according to the hope of 
eternal life” (Tit. iii. 7). Spenser widens the mission of the Angels 
when he speaks of 

*‘Highest God, who loves His creatures sc 
That blessed Angels He sends to and fro 
To serve to wicked men—to serve His deadliest foe.” 


For Scriptural instances of the service of Angels ‘to them that fear 
God” see Ps. xxxiv. 7, xci, 11; Gen. xix. 15; Dan. vi. 22; Acts xii. 7. 
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darocre\Népeva, “being sent forth.” The ministry of Angels is 
regarded as still continuing. 


cotnplay. The writer recurs to this great word ‘‘salvation” in ii. 
3, 10. 


CHAPTER II. 


7. [kal karéornoas aitoy éml td tpya tov xelpmv cov]. This 
clause, retained in the rec., is found in NACM Vulg. &., but not in 
BKL, and may be only a gloss added from the LXX. 


9. xdpure Oeod NABCDEKL, The ywpls Oeod of M Syr. and the 
rec. is an ancient variation known to Origen, Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
Jerome and others. It has been supposed to be a Monophysite cor- 
ruption, but was more ancient than that controversy. It is probably 
a mere pragmatic gloss on the vrép mavrés. By a curious error St 
Thomas Aquinas here mistook the gratia Dei of the Vulg. for a 
nominative. See the note. 


14. alparos kai capkdés. This less usual sequence is supported by 
NABCDEM. 


Cu. Il. A sonemn Warnine anp Exuortation (1—4). Cunrist’s 
TEMPORARY HUMILIATION FOR THE REDEMPTION AND GLORIFICATION 
or MANKIND DOES NOT DISPARAGE His PRE-EMINENCE OVER ANGELS 
(5—13), BUT WAS NECESSARY FOR THE PrrFectness oF His Hiau- 
Prizstty Work (14—18). 


1. Atd rotro. Because we are heirs of a better covenant, adminis-. 
tered not by Angels but by a Son, to whom as Mediator an absolute 
dominion is to be assigned. 


Se. The word implies moral necessity and not mere obligation. 
The author never loses sight of the fact that his purpose was to warn 
as well as to teach. 


Tepiorotépws mpooéxev. If the command to ‘take heed to thyself, 
and keep thy soul diligently, lest thou forget the things that thine eyes 
have seen” (Deut, iv. 9), came with awful force to those who had only 
received the Law by the disposition of Angels, how much ‘more 
abundantly” should Christians attend to Him of Whom Moses had 
spoken to their fathers? (Acts iii. 22). 


rots dxovcletow, ‘‘to the things heard,” i.e. to the Gospel. 
pytore, ‘lest haply.” See iii, 12, iv. 1. 
mapapvapev. This is the 2nd aor. subj. pass. of rapapéw. In 


classical Greek it would be spelt pp. There are no such verbs as apap-' 
préw, mapappiw, or mapappinu., which seem to be mere fictions of gram- 


marians, The meaning is ‘“‘should drift away from them.” Wiclif 
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rendered the word more correctly than the A.V. which here follows 
the Genevan Bible of 1560—‘‘lest peradventure we fleten away.” 
The verb thus resembles the Latin praetervehi. The metaphor is 
taken from a boat which haying no ‘‘anchor sure and steadfast,” slips 
its anchor, and as Luther says in his gloss, ‘‘ before her landing shoots 
away into destruction” (Prov. iii, 21 LXX. vie wh rapappuys). It is 
obvious that these Hebrew converts were in great danger of ‘‘ drifting 
away” from the truth under the pressure of trial, and in consequence 
of the apathy produced by isolation and deferred hopes (iii. 6, vi. 11, 
x. 25, 36, 37, xii, 1—3). 


2. eydp. An argument a minori ad majus, of which indeed the 


whole Epistle is a specimen. It was the commonest form assumed by 
the Rabbinic interpretation of Scripture and was the first of the seven 
exegetic rules of Hillel, who called it ‘‘light and heavy.” 


6 80 dyyé&ov » ls Adyos. The “by” is not vd but did, i.e. 


“by means of,’’ ‘‘through the instrumentality of.” The presence of 
Angels at Sinai is but slightly alluded to in ne O. T. in Deut. xxxiii, 


; Ps. lxviii. 17; but these allusions had been greatly expanded, and 
were prominently dwelt upon in Rabbinic teaching—the Talmud, 
Targums, Midrashim, &c.—until, at last, we find in the tract Maccoth 
that God was only supposed to have uttered the First Commandment, 
while all the rest of t 2¢ Law was delivered by Angels This notion 
was at least as old as Josephus, who makes Herod say that the 
Jews ‘‘had learned of God through Angels” the most sacred part 
of their laws (Jos. Antt. xv. 5, § 3). The Alexandrian theology espe- 
cially, impressed with the truth that ‘‘no man hath seen God at 
any time” (comp. Ex. xxxiii. 20), eagerly seized on the allusions to 
Angels as proving that every theophany was only indirect, and that 
God could only be seen through the medium of Angelic appearances, 
Hence the Jews frequently referred to Ps. civ. 4, and regarded the 
fire, and smoke, and storm of Sinai as being Angelic vehicles of the 
Divine manifestation. And besides this, their boast of the Angelic 
ministry of the Law was founded on the allusions to the ‘Angel 
of the Presence” (Ex. xxxii. 34, xxxiii. 14; Josh. v. 14; Is. lxiii. 9), 
In the N. T. the only two other passages which allude to the work 
of Angels in delivering the Law are Acts vii. 53; Gal. iii. 19 (see my 
Life of St Paul, u, 149). Clearly the Hebrew Christians had to be | 
delivered from the notion that Christ, by being ‘‘made under the 
Law,” had subjected Himself to the loftier position of the Angels who 
had ministered the Law. 


éyévero BéBatos, “became” or “proved” steadfast. The Law was 
no brutum fulmen; no inoperative dead-letter, but effective to vindi- 
cate its own majesty, and punish its own violation. Philo uses the 
very same word (8é8aia) of the institutions of Moses; but the dif- 
ference of standpoint between him and the writer is illustrated by the 
fact that Philo also calls them dod\eura, ‘‘not to be shaken,” which 
this writer would not have done (xii. 27). 
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_ Taca twapdBacis Kal mapakory, i.e. all sins against it, whether of 
,commission or of omission. mapdBacis is “transgression”; rapakoi 
is ‘‘mishearing” and neglect (Matt. xviii. 17; Rom. v. 19). 


év8koy. This form of the word occurs only here and in Rom. iii. 8. 


picParofoclav. The word puicObs, “wage” or ‘pay’’—which is used 
of punishment as well as of reward—would have expressed the same 
thought; but the writer likes the more sonorous picOamodocta (from 
uc Ods and dzrodobvar) (x. 35, xi. 26). This remorseless self-vindication 
by the Law (‘‘without mercy”), the certainty that it could not be 
broken with impunity, is alluded to in x. 28. The Israelites found 
even in the wilderness (Lev. x. 1, 2; Num. xv. 32—36; Deut. iv. 3, 
&c.), that such stern warnings as that of Num. xv. 30—threatening 
excision to offenders—were terribly real, and applied alike to indi- 
viduals and to the nation. 


3. mds rpets exevsope0a; The ‘‘we” (being expressed in the 
original) is emphatic—we who are sons, not servants—the compound 
verb means “how shall we succeed in escaping,” or, ‘‘make good our 
esca, 2 ana from suiting: Pebwet tors aatal punishment (comp. 
xii. 25). 


dpedyoavres, “after neglecting,” or ‘when we have neglected,” 
not, asin A. V., ‘‘if we neglect.” os oe 


thAkatrns cwryplas. The transcendence (vii. 25) of the safety 
provided is a measure of the guilt involved in ceasing to pay any 
attention to it (x. 29; John xii. 48). It came from Christ not from 
Angels ; its sanctions are more eternal, its promises more Divine, its 
whole character more spiritual, 


tts dpxiv AaBodoa AadcioOar. The definite relative jrus “one 
which” has (as often) a quasi-causal force, ‘‘seeing that it, having at 
the first been spoken,” 


8a rod Kuplov. The Gospels shew that Jesus was the first preacher 
of His own Gospel (Mark i. 14). ‘The Lord,” standing alone, is very 
rarely, if ever, used as a title for Christ in 8t Paul. (1 Thess. iv. 15; 
2 Thess. ii. 2; 2 Tim. iv. 18, are, to say the least, indecisive.) 


ind r&v dxovedvtwv. We did not indeed receive the Gospel at first- 

Poses bat from those who were its appointed witnesses (Lk. xxiv. 

“" ¥7, 48; Acts i. 8, y. 32). This verse, as Luther and Calvin so clearly 

saw, furnishes a decisive proof that St Paul was not the writer of this 

Epistle. He always insisted on the primary and direct character of 

the revelation which he had received as his independent Gospel (Gal. 

i. 1, 12; Acts xxii. 10, xxvi. 16; 1 Cor. xi. 23, xv. 3, &c.). To talk 

of “accommodation” or dvaxolywois with his readers here is quite 
beside the mark. 


els jpas. A sort of constructio praegnans, ‘‘was confirmed (so as to 
reach) to us,”” Winer, p. 776. 


BePawen. Lhe “word of this salvation”—the news of this 


\\ 
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Gospel—was ratified to us (comp. 1 Cor. i. 6), and so it becomes 
‘*steadfast”” (BéBacos, verse 2). 


4. cvveripaptupoivTos Tod Geod, “God bearing witness with them” ; 
the supernatural witness coincided with the human. 


onpelois te Kal tTépacty Kal qoilAats Suvdperiv. “Signs” to shew 
that there was a power behind their witness; ‘‘portents” to awaken 
the feeling of astonishment, and so arouse interest; and various 
‘‘nowers.”’ These are alluded to, or recorded, in Mark xvi. 20; 
Acts ii. 43, xix. 11. St Paul himself appealed to his own ‘‘mighty 
signs and wonders” (Rom. xy. 18, 19; 1 Cor. ii. 4). 


kal mvévpatos dylov peptopots, “distributions” (iv. 12 “dividing”. 


Kata Thy avTod béAnowy, “according to His own will.” The phrase 
applies only to this clause—the gifts which the Holy Spirit distributes 
as He wills (1 Cor. vii. 17, xii. 11; Rom. xii. 3). 6éAyois is not used 
in Attic Greek. Pollux y. 165 4 5g Gédnots lOwriKdv. 


5—13. Tur votunTary Humrsi1arTion or JESUS WAS A NECESSARY 
STEP IN THE ExaLTation oF HUMANITY. 


5. yap. The “for”? resumes the thread of the argument about 
the superiority of Jesus over the Angels. He was to be the supreme 
king, but the necessity of passing through suffering to His Messianic 
throne lay in the fact of His High-Priesthood for the human race. 
To Him, therefore, and not to Angels, the ‘future age” is to belong. 


Ov ydp dyyéAots shin tiv olkovpévyny THv péAAoveray, “For not 
to Angels did He subject the inhabited earth to come.” Yn this 
“inhabited earth” Ee at thine in their prae-Christian condition had been 
subjected to Angels. This is inferred directly from Ps. viii. where 
the “little” of degree is interpreted as ‘‘a little” of time. The 
authority of Angels over the Mosaic dispensation had been inferred 
by the Jews from Ps. lxxxii. 1, where ‘‘the congregation of Elohim” 
was interpreted to mean Angels; and from Deut. xxxii. 8, 9, where 
instead of ‘He set the bounds of the people according to the number 
of the children of Israel,” the LXX. had ‘‘according to the number of 
the Angels of God.” From this passage, and Gen. x., Dan. x. 13, &c. 
they inferred that there were 70 nations of the world, each under its 
presiding Angel, but that Israel was under the special charge of God, 
as is expressly stated in Ecclus. xvii. 17 (comp. Is. xxiv. 21, 22, LXX.). 
The notion is only modified when in Dan. x. 13, 20, Michael “the first 
Prince,” and in Tobit xii. 15, ‘‘the seven Archangels,” are regarded 
as protectors of Israel. But now the dispensational functions of 
Angels have ceased, because in ‘‘the kingdom of God” they in their 
turn were subordinated to the man Christ Jesus. 


trv olKouLévyY Ty HéAAAoveav. The Olam habba or “future age” 
of the Hebrews; although the word here used is not aléw but olkov- 
pévn, properly the inhabited world. In Is. ix. 6 the Theocratic king 
who is a type of the Messiah is called “the Everlasting Father,” 
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which is rendered by the LXX. “father of the future age.” In the 
_ “new heavens and new earth,” as in the Messianic kingdom which is 
“the kingdom of our Lord and His Christ,” man, whose nature 
Christ has taken upon Him, is to be specially exalted. Hence, as 
Calvin acutely observes, Abraham, Joshua, Daniel, are not forbidden 
to bow to Angels, but under the New Covenant St John is twice 
forbidden (Rev. xix. 10, xxii. 9). But although the Messianic 


kingdom, and therefore the ‘‘future age,” began at the Resurrection, 
there is yet another “future age” beyond it, ahich shall only Wenn 
when this age is perfected,and Christ’s kingdom is fully come. 


arepl is AaAovpev, i.e. which is my present subject. 


6. Stepaptriparo S€ mov tis. The writer was of course perfectly 
well aware that the Psalm on which he proceeds to comment is the 
8th Psalm. This indefinite mode of quotation (‘‘some one, some- 
where”) is common in Philo (De ebriet., Opp. 1. 365, where he quotes 
Gen. xx. 12 with the formula ele ydp ov 71s) and the Rabbis. Scerip- 
ture is often quoted by the words “It saith ” or ‘‘ He saith” or “ God 
saith.” Possibly the indefinite form (comp. iy. 4)—which is not found 
in St Paul—is only here adopted because God is Himself addressed in 
the Psalm. (See Schéttgen, ae. Hebr., p. 928.) 


Tléorw dvOpwros. The Hebrew word—W\JN—means man in his 


— weakness and humiliation. The ‘‘ what’ expresses a double feeling— 
how mean in himself! how great in Thy love! The Psalm is only 
Messianic in so far as it implies man’s final exaltation through Christ’s 
incarnation. It applies, in the first instance, and directly, to Man: 
and only in a secondary sense to Jesus as man. But St Paul had 
already (1 Cor. xv. 27; Eph. i. 22) applied it in a Messianic sense, 
and ‘‘Son of man” was a Messianic title (Dan. vii. 13). Thus the 
Cabbalists regarded the name Adam as an anagram for Adam, David, 
Moses, and regarded the Messiah as combining the dignity of all three. 
David twice makes the exclamation—‘‘ What is man?” ;—once when he 
is thinking of man’s frailty in connexion with his exaltation by God 
(Ps. viii.); and once (Ps. exliv. 3) when he is thinking only of man’s 
emptiness and worthlessness, as being undeserving of God’s care 
(comp. Job vii. 17). 


7. Bpaxd tr. The ‘‘little” in the original (medt) means “little 
in degree”; but is here applied to time—‘‘for a little while”—as is 
clear from ver. 9. The writer was only acquainted with the LXX. 
and in Greek the Bpaxv 7. would naturally suggest brevity of time 
(comp. 1 Pet. v.10). Some of the old Greek translators who took the 
other meaning rendered dAlyor mapa Oedv. 


map adyyéAous. On this comparative use of rapa see Winer, p. 503, 
and the note toi. 9. The original has “ than Hlohim,” i.e. than God; 
but the name Elohim has, as we have seen, a much wider and lower 
range than “Jehovah,” and the rendering “angels” is here found 
‘both in the LXX. and the Targum. It must be borne in mind that 
the writer is only applying the words of the Psalm, and putting them 


r 
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as it were to a fresh use. The Psalm is “a lyric echo of the first 
chapter of Genesis” and speaks of man’s Sra Theatr f is 
applying 1 to man’s lowliness (‘ad suum institutum deflectit,” says 
Calvin, ‘‘xar’ émeéepyactay””). Yet David’s notion, like that of Cicero, 
is that “Man is a mortal od,” and the writer is only touching on 
man’s humiliation to illustrate his exaltation of the God-Man. Sve 
Perowne on the Psalms (1. 144). 


[kal katéornoas avrov éml Ta tpya TOV Xetpav oov]. This clause is 
probably a gloss from the LXX., as it is absent from some of the best 
MSS. and Versions (e.g. B and the Syriac). The writer omitted it as 
not bearing on the argument. 


8. trératas, ‘Thou didst put...” by one eternal decree. This 
clause should be added to the last verse. The clause applies not to 
Christ (as in 1 Cor. xv. 25) but to man in his redeemed glory. 


mavta. This is defined in the Psalm (viii. 8, 9) to mean specially 
the animal world, but is here applied to the universe in accordance 
with its Messianic application (Matt. xxviii. 18). 


yap. The “for” continues the reasoning of ver. 5. The writer 
with deep insight seizes upon the ea Bae OL ‘ humiliation ” and 
“dominion” as a paradox which only foun + its full solution. 


ovSty...dvurétaxtoy. ‘The inference intended to be drawn is not 
“and therefore even angels will be subject to man,” but ‘‘ and there- 
fore the control of angels will come to an end.” When however we 
read such a passage as 1 Cor, vi. 3 (‘‘ Know ye not that we shall judge 
angels?”) it is uncertain whether the author would not have admitted 
even the other inference, 


vov 8, i.e. but, in this present earthly condition of things man is not 
as yet supreme. We see as a fact (dpmuev) man’s humiliation: we 
perceive by faith the glorification of Jesus, and of all humanity in 
Him, 

avré, ie. under man. 


9. Bpaxt m «.7.A. This alludes to the temporal (‘‘for a little 
while”) and voluntary humiliation of the Incarnate Lord. See Phil. ii. 
7—11. Fora short time Christ was liable to agony and death from 
which angels are exempt; and even to the “intolerable indignity” 
of the grave. 


Bréropev. “ But we look upon,” i.e. not with the outward eye, but 
with the eye of faith. The verb used is not épdpev videmus as in the 
previous verse, but PAérouer cernimus (as in iii. 19). In accordance 
with the order of the original the verse should be rendered, ‘* But we 
look upon Him who has been, for a little while, made low in comparison 
of angels—even Jesus—on account of the suffering of death onqwned, 
&e. ” 


Sid Td TAOHLA Tod Oavdrov, “because of the suffering of death.” 
The via crucis was the appointed via lucis (comp. v. 7T—10, vii. 26, 
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ix. 12). This truth—that the sufferings of Christ were the willing 
path of His perfectionment as the ‘‘ Priest upon’his throne” (Zech. 
‘vi. 13)—is brought out more distinctly in this than in any other 
Epistle, 


8dEq kal Tyny eorehavopévoy. Into the nature of this glory it was 
needless and hardly possible to enter. ‘‘On His head were many 
crowns” (Rey. xix. 12). 


érws. The words refer to the whole of the last clause. The uni- 
versal efficacy of His death resulted from the double fact of His 
humiliation and glorification. He was made a little lower than the 
angels, He suffered death, He was crowned with glory and honour, in 
order that His death might be efficacious for the redemption of the 


world.  tearneceur SPert 

xdpute God.” The Work of redemption resulted from the love of 
the Father no less than from that of the Son (John iii. 16; Rom. v. 8; 
2 Cor. v. 21). It is therefore a part of ‘‘the grace of God” (Rom. 
v. 8; Gal. ii. 21; 2 Cor. vi. 1; Tit. ii. 11), and could only have been 
carried into completion by the aid of that grace of which Christ was 
full. The Greek is xdpir: Oeod, but there is a very interesting and 
very ancient various reading ywpls Oeod, “‘ apart from God.” St Jerome 
says that he only found this reading ‘‘ in some copies” (in quibusdam 
exemplaribus), whereas Origen had already said that he only found 
the other reading ‘‘ by the grace of God” in some copies (év rlow dyti- 
ypapos). At present however the reading ‘‘ apart from God” is only 
found in the cursive manuscript 53 (a MS. of the 9th century), and in 
the margin of 67. It is clear that once the reading was more common 
than is now the case, and it seems to have been a Western and Syriac 
reading which has gradually disappeared from the manuscripts, Theo- 
dore of Mopsuestia calls the reading ‘‘ by the grace of God” meaning- 
less, and others have stamped it as Monophysite (i.e. as implying that 
in Christ there was only one nature). We have seen that this is by no 
means the case, though the other reading may doubtless have fallen 
into disfavour from the use made of it by the Nestorians to prove that 
Christ did not suffer in His divinity but only ‘apart from God,” i.e. 
‘‘divinitate tantisper depositaé” (so too St Ambrose and Tulgentius). 
But even if the reading be correct (and it is certainly more ancient 
than the Nestorian controversy) the words may belong to their own 
proper clause—‘“ that He may taste death for every being except God”; 
the latter words being added as in 1 Cor. xv. 27. But the reading is 
almost certainly spurious. For (1) in the Nestorian sense “ (should, 
apart from God, taste death”) it is unlike any other passage of Scrip- 
ture; (2) in the other sense (‘should taste death for everything except 
God”’) it is unnecessary (since it bears in no way on the immediate 
argument) and may have been originally added as a superfluous mar- 
ginal gloss by some pragmatic reader who remembered 1 Cor. xv. 27; 
or (3) it may have originated from a confusion of letters on the 
original papyrus. The incorporation of marginal glosses into the 
text is a familiar phenomenon in textual criticism. Such perhaps are 
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1 John vy. 7; Acts viii. 37; the latter part of Rom. viii. 1; ‘‘ without 
cause” in Matt. v. 22; “ unworthily” in 1 Cor. xi. 29, &e. 


trép, “on behalf of,” not ‘‘ as a substitution for,” which would re- 
quire dvrl. twavtés. Origen and others made this word neuter, ‘‘ for 
every thing” or “for every existence’; but this seems to be expressly ex- 
cluded by ver. 16, and is not in accordance with the analogy of John i. 
29, iii. 16; 2 Cor. v. 21; 1 John ii. 2.. It will be seen that the writer 
deals freely with the Psalm. The Psalmist views man in his present 
condition as being one which involves both glory and humiliation : his 
words are here applied as expressing man’s present humiliation and 
his future glory, which are compared with Christ’s temporal humilia- 
tion leading to His Eternal glory. It is the necessity of this applica- 
tion which required the phrase “a little’? to be understood not of 
degree but of time. No doubt the writer has read into the words a 
pregnant significance; but (1) he is only applying them by way of 
illustrating acknowledged truths: and (2) he is doing so in accordance 
with principles of exegesis which were universally conceded not only 
by Christians but even by Jews. 


yetontar Savdrov. The word “taste” is not to be pressed as 
though it meant that Christ ‘‘saw no corruption.” “To taste” 
does not mean merely “‘swmmis labris delibare.” It is a common Se- 
mitic and metaphoric paraphrase for death, derived from the notion 


f Death as an Angel who gives a cup to drink; as in the Arabic poem 
ee ntar eath fed him with a cup of absinth by m : omp. 
Matt. xvi. 28; John viii. 52. But the “‘ death”’ here referred to is the 


a 


life of self-sacrifice as well as the death of the body. Teec@a: with 

e gen. is common in classical Greek, but its use with @aydrou in the 
N. T. (Matt. xvi. 28 &.) is a Rabbinic phrase (see Schéttgen, Hor. 
Hebr. p. 148). 


10. émperev yap avTd. LIIpére has four constructions; (1) with 
dat. and inf, Matt. iii. 15; (2) dat. followed by ace. and inf. as here ; 
(3) personal as in Heb. vii. 26; (4) with acc. and inf. 1 Cor. xi. 13. 
Unlike St Paul the writer never enters into what may be called ‘‘ the 
philosophy of the plan of salvation.” He never attempts to throw any 

ght upon t J ipaiciode eihiest of the antecedent necessity for the 
“death of Christ. Perhaps he sonsideted thar alli whieh eset pee 
fitably said on that high mystery had already been said by St Paul 
Rom. iii. 25; Gal. iii. 13; 2 Cor. v. 21). He dwells upon Christ’s 

eath almost exclusively in its relation tous. The expression which 
he here uses, ‘‘it was morally fitting for Him,” is almost the only one 
which he devotes to w may be called ‘‘the transcendent_si 
Christ’s sacrifice”—the death of Christ as regards its relation to God. 
He develops no theory of vicarious satisfaction, &c., though he uses 


the meta ic words “redemption ” and “ make reconciliation for” 
ii. 17, ix. 15). The * moral fimess here touched upon is the neces- 
sity for absclutely sympathetic unity between the High Priest and 

ose for whom He offered His perfect sacrifice. ompare Lk. xxiv. 
46, “thus it behoved Christ to suffer.” Philo also uses the phrase 
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mpemer TH Oe (Leg. alleg. p. 48, 8). It is a very remarkable expression, 
for though it also occurs in the LXX. (Jer. x. 7), yet im this passage 

. alone does it contemplate the actions of God under the aspect of inherent 
moral fitness. 


8v dy, i.e. for whose sake,” “on whose account.” The reference 
here is to God, not to Christ. em ga cee 
LA OOO 


8v ob, i.e. by whose creative agency. Compare Rom. xi. 36, ‘of 
Him, and through Him, and to Him are all things.”’ The same words 
may also be applied to Christ, but the context here shews that they 
refer to God the Father. a a ee 


moods. ‘A great multitude which no man could number” (Rev. 
vii. 9—14). The word is used in contrast to the one Captain. 


viovs. This word furnishes an additional proof that the ‘having 
brought” refers to God, not to Christ, for we are called Christ’s 
“brethren,” but never His sons. 


dyayéyra, “having brought.” The subject is involved in the rg 
0eg. ‘Ihe use of the aorist participle is difficult, but the “glory” 
seems to imply the potential triumph of the ‘‘sons” in the one finished 
act of Christ which was due to ‘the grace of God. ne ‘ Him” 
and the ‘‘ having brought” refer to God and not to Christ. God led 
==. many sons to glory through the Captain of their Salvation, whom—in 
that process of Redemptive Work which is shared by each “‘ Person ” 
of the Blessed Trinity—He perfected through suffering. On the Cross 
the future glory of the many sons was won and was potentially con- 
summated. 


dpxyyov. Comp. 1 Mace. x. 47 dpynyds Noywr elpnyixov, The 
word also occurs in Acts v. 31. In Acts iii. 15 it means ‘‘author,” or 
“originator,” as in xii. 2. The word primarily signifies one who 
_— goes at the head of a company as their leader (antesignanus) and 
guide (sce Is. ly. 4), and then comes to mean ‘originator,’ Comp. 

v. 9; age 


Sid malnpdrwv. See note on ver. 9, and comp. Rev. v. 9; 1 Pet. 
v.10. Jewish Christians were slow to realise the necessity for a cruci- 
fied Messiah, and when they did so they tried to distinguish between 
Messiah son of David and a supposed Messiah son of Joseph. There 
are however some early traces of such a belief. See an Appendix to 
Vol. 11. of the last Edition of Dean Perowne on the Psalms, 


teheooot. Not in the sense of making morally, or otherwise, 

erfect, but in the sense of leading to a predestined goal or consumma- 
Fon. See the similar uses of this word in v. 9, vii. 28, ix. 9, x, 14, 
xi. 40, xii. 28. The LXX. uses the word to represent the consecration 
of the High Priest (Lev. xxi. 10). In this Hpistle the verb occurs 
nine timés, in all St Paul’s Epistles probably not once. (In 2 Cor. 
xii.9 the reading of ABDFG is redeiras. In Phil. iii, 12 the reading 
of DEFG is dedicolwpac.) 
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11. ydp. The next three verses are an illustration of the moral 
fitness, and therefore of the Divine necessity, that there should be 
perfect unity and sympathy between the Saviour and the saved. 


6 re dyidfov Kal of dyvatépevor. The idea would perhaps be well, 
though not literally, expressed by ‘‘both the sanctifier and the sancti- 
fied,” for the idea of sanctification is here not so much that of 
progressive holiness as that of cleansing (xiii. 12). This writer seems 
to make but little difference between the words “to sanctify” and 
“to purify,” because in the sphere of the Jewish Ceremonial Law 
from which his analogies are largely drawn, ‘‘sanctification meant the 
setting apart for service by various means of purification.” See ix. 13, 
14, x. 10, 14, xiii. 12, and comp. John xvii. 17—19; 1 Johni. 7. The 
progressive sanctification is viewed in its ideal result, and in this 
result the whole Church of Christ shares, so that, like Israel of old, 
it is ideally “holy.” 


&€ évds wavres. Sub. warpds. The ¢é implies descent; they alike 
derive their origin from God; in other words the relation in which 
they stand to each other is due to one and the same Divine purpose 
(John xvii. 17—19), This seems a better view than to refer the ‘‘one” 
to Abraham (Is. li. 2; Ezek. xxxiii. 24, &c.) or to Adam. 


cn , Te lgene 9 
ovK ératoyxtverar. Sc. 6 ayidfwr. 


adeApods atrods Kadeiv. avrovs sc. Tos dyafouevous. If the 
Gospels had been commonly known at the time when this Epistle was 
written, the author would doubtless have referred not to the Old 
Testament, but to such direct and tender illustrations as Matt. xii. 
49, 50, ‘Behold my mother and my brethren! For whosoever shall 
“do the will of my Father which is in heaven, the same is my brother, 
and sister, and mother”: or to John xx. 17, ‘‘Go to my brethren, 
and say unto them, I ascend unto my Father, and your Father; and 
to my God, and your God”: Matt, xxviii. 10, ‘‘go unto my brethren.” 
Or are we to suppose that this application of Messianic Psalms 
would have come with even greater argumentative force to his Juda- 
ising readers? 

kadetv, i.e. to declare them to be His brethren by calling them so. 


12. ’“Amayyed@ «.t.d. Ps, xxii. 22. This is a typico-prophetic Psalm, 
accepted in a Messianic sense, which was supposed to be mystically 
indicated by its superscription, ‘On the hind of the dawn.” The 
sense of its prophetic and typical character had doubtless been deep- 
ened among Christians by our Lord’s quotation from it on the Cross 
(Matt. xxvii. 46). It is one of our special Psalms for Good Friday. 
See the references to it in Matt. xxvii. 35; John xix. 24. 


éexkAnolas, ‘of the congregation.” 


13. “Hyo tropa. meroWds em’ airg. The quotation is probably 
from Is. viii. 17, but nearly the same words are found in Ps. xviii. 2 
and 2 Sam. xxii. 3 (LXX.). The necessity of putting His trust in 
God is a proof of Christ’s humanity, and therefore of His brotherhood 
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with us. When He was on the Cross His enemies said by way of 
_ taunt, “ He trusted in God” (Matt. xxvii. 43). 


*I80d éys x.t.A. This verse furnishes a marked instance of the 
principles of Biblical interpretation, of which we have already seen 

any specimens. Isaiah by the prophetess has a son to whom he is 
bidden to give the name Maher-shalal-hash-baz, or ‘‘ Speed-plunder- 
Paste-spotl ; to his elder son he has been bidden to give the name 

ear-Jashub, “a _remnant shall remain” ; and_as the names of both 
sons are connected with prophecies concerning Israel he says “‘Lo! I 
and the children whom the Lord hath given me are for signs and for 
wonders in Israel from the Lord of hosts.’’ The words are here en- 
tirely dissociated from their context and from their primary historical 
meaning to indicate the relation between Christ and His redeemed 
children. The LXX. in Is. viii. 17 insert the words “And He will 
say,” and some have supposed that the author (who, like most 
Alexandrians, was evidently unacquainted with the original Hebrew) 
understood these words to imply that it was no longer the Prophet but 
the Messiah who was the speaker. It is however more probable that 
he took for granted the legitimacy of his application. In this he 
merely followed the school of interpretation in which he had been 
trained, in accordance with principles which were at that period 
universally accepted among Jews and Christians. We must ourselves 
regard it as a somewhat extreme instance of applying the words of 
Scripture in a Messianic sense. But we see the bearing of the 
illustration upon the immediate point in view, when we recall the 
typical character and position of Isaiah, and therefore the mystic 
significance which was naturally attached to his words. Our Lord 
Himself uses, with no reference to Isaiah, a similar expression, 
‘those that thou gavest me,” in John xyii. 12, 


14—18. A FULLER STaTEMENT OF THE MORAL Frrness or CuRrist’s 
PARTICIPATION IN HUMAN SUFFERINGS, 


14. Kexowvavykev, “have shared (and do share) in blood and flesh,” 
i.e. are human. They are all inheritors of this common mystery. 
This is implied by the perfect tense. ‘Blood and flesh,” as in 
Eph. vi. 12, 


mapatAnolws. This word furnished the Fathers with a strong 
argument against the Docetae who regarded the body of Christ not as 
real but as purely phantasmal. 


peréoxev THv aitdy. Because, as he goes on to intimate, it would 
otherwise have been impossible for Christ to die. Comp. Phil. ii. 8. 
The aorist implies the one historic fact of the Incarnation. The 
contrasted use of the aor. and perf. in many passages shews the 
importance of observing the difference between them. Comp. Lk. iv. 
18 expicé pe edayyeNloacba, dréoradké we xnpléar, 1 Cor. xv. 4 dre 
éragn kal ore éynyepra. See Col. i. 16; 2 Cor. xi. 28, &e. 


karapyio7, “He may bring to nought,” or ‘render speed 
See 2 Tim. i. 10, ‘“‘Jesus Christ...hath abolished death”; 1 Cor. xv. 
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51—57; Rev. i. 18. The word occurs 28 times in St Paul, but 
elsewhere only here and. in Lk. xiii. 7, though sometimes found in 
the LXX. 


| wov...2xovTa, ‘him that hath,” i.e. in the present condition of 
things. But Christ, by assuming our flesh, became “the Death of 
death,” as in the old epitaph, 


“Mors Mortis Morti mortem nisi morte dedisset, 
Aeternae vitae janua clausa foret’’; 


which we may render 


‘*Had not the Death of death to Death by death his death-blow given, 
For ever closéd were the gate, the gate of life and heaven.” 


‘“Paradoxon: Jesus, mortem passus, vicit: diabolus, mortem vibrans, 
succubuit.”? Bengel. It is, however, possible that the phrase, ‘‘the 
power of death,” does not imply that the devil can, by God’s per- 


mission, inflict death, but that he has ‘‘a sovereignty, of whic th 


is the realm.” 
18 the realm 


tov Sid8orov. This is the only place in this Epistle in which the 
name ‘ Devil” occurs. It is nowhere very frequent in the N.T. The 
English reader is liable to be misled by the rendering “devils” for 
“demons” in the Gospels. Satan has the power of death, if that be 
the meaning here, not as lord but as executioner (comp. Rev. ix. 11); 
his po is only a permissive power (John Vili. 44; Rey. xii. 10; 
Wisdom ii. 24, “Through envy of the devil came death unto the 
world).”” The manner in which Christ shall thus bring Satan to 
nought is left untouched, but the best general comments on the fact 
are in 1 Cor. xv. and the Apocalypse. Nor does this expression 
encourage any Manichean or dualistic views; for, however evil may 
be the will of Satan, he can never exercise his power otherwise than 
in accordance with the just will of God. The Jews spoke of an Angel 
of Death, whom they called Sammael, and whom they identified with 
Satan (Hisenmenger, Entd. Judenth. m1. p. 821). 


15. tovtovs door. Lit., ‘those, as many as,” ie. ‘all who.” 


psBw Oavdrov. This fear was felt, as we see from the O.T., far 
more intensely under the old than under the new dispensation. _Dr 
Robertson Smith quotes from the Midrash Tanchuma, ‘‘In this life 
death never suffers man to be glad.” See Num. xvii. 13, xviii. 5; Ps. 
Vi,, xxx., &c., and Is. xxxvili. 10—20, &. In heathen and savage 
lands the whole of life is often overshadowed by the terror of death, 
which thus becomes a veritable “bondage.” Philo quotes a line of 
Euripides to shew that a man who has no fear Of death can never be 
a slave. But, through Christ’s death, death has become to the 
Christian the gate of glory. The different aspect which death assumed 
fa the ayes of Unristinas ts forcibly illustrated by the contrast between 
the passionate despair, resentment, and cynicism of many Pagan 
epitaphs, compared with the peace, resignation, and even exultation 
displayed by those in the catacombs. Christians had not received tlie 
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mveipa Sovrclas madw els poBov, Rom. viii, 15. It is remarkable that 
in this verse the writer introduces a whole range of conceptions which 
he not only leaves without further development, but to which he does 
not even allude again. They seem to lie aside from the main current 
of his views, 


Std Tavtds Tod tHv=did mdons THs ¢whs. The substantival inf. 
with an adj. is rare, but compare Persius ‘‘ Scire twwm nihil est.” 


évoxou Sovdlas. Stronger than dSovdeg, not merely ‘liable to” but 
“wholly subdued to” or “implicated in” slavery. 


16. ov ydp Sov «.7.A., “for assuredly it is not angels whom He 
takes by the hand,” The word dy7ov, “certainly,” ‘I suppose ” 
opinor), occurs here only in the N. T. or LXX., though common in 
Philo. In classical Greek it often has a semi-ironic tinge, “you will 
doubtless admit that,” like opinor in Latin. All are now agreed that 
the verb does not mean ‘‘to take the nature of,” but i9-take_by the 
hand,” and so ‘‘to help” or ‘‘rescue.” Beza indeed called it ‘execrable 
rashness” (exsecranda audacia) to translate it so, when this rendering 
was first adopted by Castellio in 1551; but the usage of the word 
proves that this is the only possible rendering, although all the 
Fathers and Reformers take it in the other way. It is rightly cor- 
rected in the R. V. (comp. Is. xlix. 9,10; Jer. xxxi. 32; Heb. viii. 9; 
Matt. xiv. 31; Keclus, iv, 11, ‘“‘Wisdom...takes by the hand those that 
seek her”). To refer “he taketh not hold” to Death or the Devil is 
most improbable. 


omépparos “ABpady, i.e. Jesus was born a Hebrew. He does 
not at all mean to imply that our Lord came to the Jews more 
than to the Gentiles, though he is only thinking of the former. 
Still, as Reuss says, St Paul could hardly have omitted all allusion 
to the Gentiles here. 


- émAapBdverar, The present implies Christ’s continued advocacy 
and aid. 


17. 60ey. This word “whence,” common in this Epistle, does 
not occur once in St Paul, but is found in Acts xxvi. 19, in a 
report of his speech, and in 1 John ii. 18. 


dhedrev. He was morally bound, stronger than the “it became 
Him” of ver. 10. It means that, with reference to the object in view, 
here lay upon Him a moral obligation to become a man with men. 
See vy. 1, 2. 


kata mavra. These words should be taken with “to be made 
like.” 
tWva...yévyrar. ‘“ That He might become,” or, “prove Himself.” 


Aejpov...cal motos dpxrepeds, “merciful,” or rather “compas- 
Peale to. n Christ ‘‘merc7 and 


sionate” m; ‘* fait, 
truth” haye met together, Ps, lxxxy. 10. The expression “a 
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faithful priest” is found in 1 Sam. ii. 35. Dr Robertson Smith 


well points out that the idea of ‘a merciful priest,” which is 
searcely to be found in the O. T., would come home with peculiar 


force to the Jews of that day, because mercy was a quality in 
which the Aaronic Priests had si mally failed Yoma,f. 9, Tjand 
irae Verolan epost hey Wa as for cruelty, insolence 
and greed (see my Life of Christ, 11. 329, 330). The Jews said 


E ; 
that there had been no less than 28 High Priests in 107 years 
of this epoch (Jos. Antt. xx. 10), their brief dignity being due to 
their_wickedness (Prov. x. 27). The conception of the Priesthood 

therto had been ceremonial rather than ethical ; yet it is only 
‘“‘by mercy and tru that “iniquity is purged.” Prov. xvi. 6. 
The word “High Priest,” here first introduced, has evidently 
been entering into the writer’s thoughts (i. 3, ii. 9, 11, 16), and 
is the most prominent conception throughout the remainder of the 


Epistle. The consummating elements of genuine High Priesthood 
are touched upon in y. 10, vi. 20, ix. 24, 


dpxtepeds. The Greek word is comparatively new. In the Penta- 
teuch the high priest is merely called ‘the Priest” (except in 
Lev. xxi. 10). In later books of Scripture the epithet “head” 
or “great” is added. The word occurs 17 times in this Epistle, 
but not once in any other. 


Ta mpos Tov Ocdv. This is the adverbial accusative of reference. 
Comp. v.1. The phrase is found in the LXX. of Ex. xviii. 19. 


iAdokerOar tas dpaptlas tod Aaov, “to expiate the sins of the 
eople.” In Pagan and classic usage tAdoKxoua: is always followed 
y the accusative of the Person who is supposed to be angry and 
to be appeased by a present or sacrifice. And this heathen notion 
has been transferred to Christianity by a false theology. But Christ 
is nowhere said in the N. T. to ‘‘expiate” or ‘‘propitiate” God 
or ‘the wrath of God” (which are heathen, not Christian, con- 
ceptions), nor is any such expression found in the LXX. Nor do 
we find such phrases as ‘“‘God was propitiated by the death of His 
Son,” or “Christ propitiated the wrath of God by His blood.” 
‘Throughout the Old and New Testaments the verb is only used 
with the accusative of the sinner, in which case"if Henna 7007s 
merciful to,” and_of the sim, in which case it means “to neutralise 
the effects of.” The propitiation changes us, not God who is un- 
changeable. We haye to be reconciled to God, not God to us. It is 
eicretare wholly unwarrantable with Winer (p. 285) to understand 
tov Gedy here and to regard the verb as governing a double accu- 
sative. Further we may observe that in the N. T. iddoxecOar occurs 
but twice (Lk. xviii. 13, and here) and iNacuds only twice (1 John 
ii. 2, iv. 10). God Himself fore-ordained the propitiation (Rom. iii. 
25). The verb represents the Hebrew kippeer ‘to cover,’’ whence is 
derived the name for the day of Atonement’ (Kippurim). In Dan. 
ix. 24 Theodotion’s version has étiAdcacOa ddictas. We are left to 
Uunguthorised theory and conjecture as to the manner in which and 
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the reason for which ‘‘expiation,” in the form of ‘‘ sacrifice,” inter- 
poses between ‘‘sin” and “wrath.” All we know is that, in rela- 
tion to us, Christ is “the propitiation for our sins” (1 John ii. 2, 
iv. 10; Rom. iii. 25). Accepting the blessed result as regards our- 
selves we shall best shew our wisdom by abstaining from dogmatism 
and theory respecting the unrevealed and transcendent mystery as 
it affects God. 


_t00 aod. Primarily the Jewish people, whom alone the writer 
has in mind. “Angels, so far as we are told, did not need the Re- 
demptive work. 


18. @& @ ydp érovOey adres twetpacGels. These words have 
been taken, and grammatically may be explained, in eight or nine 
different ways. One of the best ways is that given by the A. V. 
and endorsed by the R. V. This meth. regards the Greek & @ 
as equivalent to the Hebrew W883, which means ‘‘in so far as.” 
‘By His Passion,’ says Bp Wordsworth, ‘“‘He acquired compas- 
sion.” Of other possible ways, the most tenable is that which 
takes éy @ quite literally, ‘In that sphere wherein (év rottw 6, 
comp. 1 Pet. ii. 12) He suffered by being tempted”—the sphere 
being the whole conditions of human life and trial (comp. vi. 17; 
Rom. viii. 3). But the first way seems to be the better, Tempta- 
tion of its own nature involves suffering, and it is too generally 
overlooked that though our Lord’s severest temptations came in 
two great and solemn crises—in the wilderness and at Gethsemane 
—yet Scripture leads us to the view that He was always liable 
to temptation—though without sin, because the temptation was 
always repudiated with the whole force of His will throughout the 
whole course of His life of obedience. After the temptation in the 
wilderness the devil only left Him ‘for a season” (Luke iv, 13). 
We must remember too that the word ‘‘temptation” includes all 
trials. 


Tots metpatopévors, ‘that are under temptation” (lit., ‘‘that are 
being tempted,” i.e. men in their mortal life of trial). This thought 
is the one so prominent throughout the Epistle, viz. the closeness 
of Christ’s High-Priestly sympathy, iv. 15, v. 1, 2. The aor, 
BonPijoat implies the immediate help to those who are being con- 
tinuously tempted. 


CHAPTER III. 


1. ‘Incotv NABC!D!M, The reading Xpicrdv "Inootv is not only 
supported by inferior authority (EKL), but is against the usage of this 
writer, who never elsewhere uses this collocation, and "Inoods Xpicros 
only (if at all) in vi. 20. He uses the simple Incofs (ii. 9, iv. 14, 
vi. 20, vii. 22, &c.) or the simple Xpucrés (iii. 6, 14, v. 5, vi. 1, &.). 
See the note. 
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4. mdvra NABC!D!E &e. The reading ra rdvyra (=the Uni- 
verse”’) would be less suitable to the context. 


6. éév NBD'EM, The reading édvrep (ACKL) may be right, 
since the author uses it in iii. 14 and vi. 3. 

9. év Soxyracla SABCDEM. 

10. tH yeved tairy. This reading (NABDM Vulg. &c.) differs 
from the LXX. (éxelvy) but is an intended and admissible change. 
See the note. 

16. tlves; Who? The rec. has rwés with LM. See the note. 


17. érecev most MSS. érecay DE. 


Ox. III. Svprnioniry or Curist ro Mosns (1—6). Exnorration 
AGAINST HARDENING THE Hear (7—19). 


There is a remarkable parallelism between the general structure 
of this and the next chapter, and that of the first and second chapters. 
This illustrates the elaborate and systematic character of the entire 
Epistle. 


Christ higher than angels (i. 5— Christ higher than Moses (iii, 
4). 1—6). 

Exhortation (ii, 1—5). Exhortation (iii. 7—19). 

In Him man is exalted above In Him His people enter into 
angels (ii. 6—16). rest (iv. 1—13). 

His Higher Priesthood (ii. 17, | His Higher Priesthood (iv. 14— 
18). 16). 


1. “Oey. The same word as in ii. 17, where sce the note. It is 
an inference from the grandeur of Christ’s position and the blessed- 
ness of His work as set forth in the previous chapters. 


adSedpol dyvor. This form of address is never used by St Paul. It 
assumes that all Christians answered to their true ideal, as does the 
ordinary term “saints.” 


KAjoews erovpavlov péroxor, “ partakers of a heavenly calling.” It 
is a heavenly calling because it comes from heaven (xii. 25), and is a 
call “upwards” (vw) to heavenly things (Phil. iii. 14) and to holiness 
(1 Thess. iv. 7). 

Katavorjrate, “contemplate,” consider attentively, fix your thoughts 
upon (aorist), Compare the use of the word in Acts vii. 31, xi. 6, 
Xxvii. 39. 


Tov awéarodov. Christ is called’ Amdcro\oy as being ‘sent forth ” 
(drecrahuévos) from the Father (John xx. 21), The same title is used 
of Christ by Justin Martyr (Apol. 1. 12), It corresponds both to 
the Hebrew maleach (‘‘angel” or ‘‘messenger”’) and sheliach (‘‘dele- 
gate”). The “Apostle” unites the functions of both, for, as Justin 
says of our Lord, He announces (drayyéAXec) and He is sent (amo- 
oré\erat). ‘ 
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kal _dpxvepéa. Christ was both the Moses and the Aaron of the 
New Dirveneations an ‘*Apostle” from God to us; an High Priest 
for us before God. As ‘‘ Apostle” He, like Moses, pleads God’s cause 
with us; as High Priest He, like Aaron, pleads our cause with God. 
Just as the High Priest came with the name Jehovah on the golden 
plate of his mitre in the name of God before Israel, and with the 
names of the Tribes graven on his jewelled breastplate in the name 
of Israel before God, so Christ is ‘‘God with us” and the propitiatory 
representative of men before God. He is above Angels as a Son, and 
a Lord of the future world; above Aaron, as a Priest after the order 
of Melchisedek; above Moses, as a Son over the house is above a 
servant in it. 

THs Opodoylas Tpav, “of our confession” as Christians (iv. 14, x. 
23; 2 Cor. ix. 13; 1 Tim. vi. 12). It is remarkable that in Philo 
(Opp. 1. 654) the Logos is called ‘the Great High Priest of our Con- 
ession”’;—but the genuineness of the clause seems doubtful. 


*Inootv. This is a better reading than the Xpicrov ‘Inooby of the 
rec, Such a variation of reading may seem a matter of indifference, 
but this is very far from being the case. First, the traceable dif- 
ferences in the usage of this sacred name mark the advance of Chris- 
tianity. In the Gospels Christ is called Jesus and ‘the Christ”; 
‘the Christ” being still the title of His office as the Anointed Messiah, 
not the name of His Person. In the Epistles “Christ” has become 
a proper name, and He is frequently spoken of as ‘‘the Lord,” not 
merely as a title of general respect, but in the use of the word as an 
equivalent to the Hebrew ‘‘Jehovah.” Secondly, the difference of 
nomenclature shews that St Paul was not the author of this Epistle. 
St Paul uses the title ‘Christ Jesus,” which (if the reading be here 
untenable) does not occur in this Epistle. This author uses ‘ Jesus 
Christ” (x. 10, xiii. 8, 21), “the Lord” (ii. 3), “our Lord” (vii. 14), 
“our Lord Jesus” (xiii, 20), ‘the Son of God” (vi. 6, vii. 3, x. 29), 
but most frequently ‘‘ Jesus” alone, as here (ii, 9, iv. 14, vi. 20, vii, 
22, x. 19, xii. 2, 24, xiii. 12) or ‘‘Christ” alone (iii. 6, 14, v. 5, vi. 1, 
ix. 11, &.). See Prof. Davidson, On the Hebrews, p. 73. 


2. mordv oyra, “being faithful, i.e. as Cranmer excellently 
rendered it, ‘‘how that He is faithful.” The word is suggested by the 
following contrast between Christ and Moses, of whom it had been 
said ‘“‘My servant Moses is not so, who is faithful in all mine 
house,” Num. xii. 7. 

7 Tojcavts aitdv, “to Him that made Him” (Heb. NW), 
There can be little doubt that the expression means, as in the A. V., 
“to Him that appointed Him,” “ made Him such,” i.e. made Him an 
Apostle and High Priest. For the phrase is doubtless suggested by 
1 Sam. xii. 6, where the LXX. has ‘‘ He that made Moses and Aaron” 
(A. V. ‘“‘advanced”’); comp. Mk. iii. 14, ‘‘And He made (érolyce) 
Twelve, that they should be with Him.” Acts ii, 36, ‘*God made 
Him Lord and Christ.” The rendering “appointed” is therefore a 
perfectly faithful one. Still the peculiarity of the phrase was eagerly 
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seized upon by Arians to prove that Christ was a created Being, and 
this was one of the causes which retarded the general acceptance of 
the Epistle. Yet even if ‘‘ made” was not here used in the sense of 
“appointed” the Arians would have no vantage ground ; for the word 
might have been applied to the Incarnation (so Athanasius, and 
Primasius), though not (as Bleek and Liinemann take it) to the 
Eternal Generation of the Son, Theodoret and Chrysostom under- 
stood it as our Version does. It may be noticed that the LXX. have 
éxrioé we in Prov. viii. 22 (of Wisdom), and that the Fathers perplexed 
by this, as they referred it to the Christ, argued that the verb was 
used of His human nature. 


évy dAw TO olkw adrod, ‘‘in all His (God’s) house,” Num, xii, 7. 
The house is God’s house or household, i.e. the theocratic family of 
which the Tabernacle was a symbol— the house of God which is the 
Church of the living God,” 1 Tim. iii. 15. The “faithfulness” of 
Moses consisted in teaching the Israelites all that God had com- 
manded him (Deut. iv. 5) and himself ‘‘doing according to all that 
the Lord commanded him” (Ex, xl. 16). 


8. otros, ‘ He,” i.e. Christ. The ydp depends on the karavoy- 
care. 

melwrar, “hath been deemed worthy,” namely, by God. 

a)elovos...56Ens ‘of a fuller glory” (amplioris gloriae, Vulg.). 

rapa Moiony. Eagerly as the writer is pressing forwards to de- 
velop his original and central conception of Christ as our Kternal 
High Priest, he yet has to pause to prove His superiority over Moses, 
because the Jews had begun to. Slevate Moses into.a position of almost 
_supernatural grandeur which would have its effect on the imagina- 
’ tions of wavering and almost apostatising converts. Thus the Rabbis 
said that “the soul of Moses was equivalent to the souls of all Israel” 
(because by the cabbalistic process called Gematria the numerical 
value of the letters of ‘Moses our Rabbi” in Hebrew=613, which is 
also the value of the letters of ‘‘Lord God of Israel”). They said 
that ‘‘the face of Moses was like the sun”; that he alone ‘‘saw 
through a clear glass,” not as other prophets ‘through a dim glass” 
(comp. St Paul’s “through a mirror in a riddle,” 1 Cor. xiii, 12), and 
that whereas there are but fifty gates of understanding in ‘ld, 
‘all but one were opened to Moses.” See the Rabbinic references in 
my Early Days of Christianity, 1. 362. St Paul in 2 Cor, iii. 7, 8 
contrasts the evanescing splendour on the face of Moses with the 
unchanging glory of Christ. 


trelova TYysny Exe. Tod olkov, “greater honour than the house.” 
The olxov depends on m)elova not on rimnv. The point of this ex 
pression is not very obvious. If taken strictly it would imply that 
Moses was himself ‘‘the house”? which Christ built. But olkos, 
‘“‘house” or ‘‘household” (‘die Familie und das egy ss 
means more than the mere building (olla). It means the whole 
theocratic family, the House of Israel in its covenant relation; and 
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though Moses was not this House, he was more than a servant in it, 
being also its direct representative and human head. (There is a 
. somewhat similar phrase in Philo, De plant. Noe, 16.) 


6 KaracKevdcoas. The word implies rather ‘‘equipped” or ‘esta- 
blished” than ‘‘builded” (see ix. 2, 6, xi. 7 and note on i. 2; Wisd. 
xiii. 4). 


4. was ydp olkos katackevdterat tad Tivos. “ Hvery household is 
established by some one.’’ The establisher of the Old Dispensation 
as well as of the New was Christ, but yet, in some sense (as an in- 
strument and minister), Moses might be regarded as the founder of 
the Old Covenant (Acts vil. 38), as Jesus of the New. The verb xara- 
oxevd tw is rendered ‘‘ prepare” in ix. 6, xi, 7; Lk. i, 17. 


6 & mdvra Katackevacas Oeds. In His humanity Jesus was but 
‘‘the Apostle” of God in building His house, the Church, ‘He (the 
man whose name is the Branch) shall build the temple of the Lord,” 
Zech. vi. 12. God is the supreme, ultimate, and universal Founder. 


5. & 8d To olkw adrod, i.e. in all God’s house. Two ‘‘houses” 
are contemplated, Mosaism and Christianity, the Law and the Gospel. 
Both were established by God. In the household of the Law, Moses 
was the faithful minister; in the household of the Gospel, Christ took 
on Him, indeed, ‘the form of a slave,” and as such was faithful even 
unto death, but yet was Son over the House. This seems a more 
natural explanation than that the writer regards both the covenants 
as one Household, in which Moses was a servant, and over which 
Christ was a Son. 


Qepdrrwy, ‘voluntary attendant.” The word used is not dodos 
“slave,” nor didkovos ‘‘minister.” It is also applied to Moses in 
the Ep. of Barnabas and in Ex, xiv. 31 (LXX.), 


Tov AadnPycopévov. The fut. pass. part. is rare in the N. T. 
The things were to be spoken afterwards by Christ, the Prophet 
to whom Moses had pointed, Deut. xviii. 15. The Law and the 
Prophets did but witness to the righteousness of God which was to 
be fully revealed in Christ (Rom. iii. 21), They were but a shadow 
of the coming reality (x. 1). But although it is natural to under- 
stand the expression in this way, the author possibly meant no more 
than that the faithfulness of Moses was an attestation of the Law 
which was about to be delivered. If he had directly meant that 
Moses witnessed to the Gospel he would perhaps have written réy 
bENrTrov Nadeta Oar. 


6. éml tov olkov atrov, ‘over His (i.e. God’s) house.” In the 
words ‘‘Servant” and “Son” we again (as in i. 5, 8) reach the 
central point of Christ’s superiority to Moses. The proof of this 
superiority did not require more than a brief treatment because it 
was implicitly involved in the preceding arguments. 


0d olkds éopev Hpets. This is a metaphor which the writer may 
well have learnt in his intercourse with St Paul (2 Cor, vi. 16; Eph, 
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li, 21, 22. Comp. 1 Pet. ii. 5). It is also found in Philo De Somn, 
(Opp. 1. 643), crovdacov ody, & Wuxh, Ocod olkos yeréobau. 


wTHv wappyolav. Literally, “our cheerful confidence,” especially of 
utterance, as in x. 19, 35. The word rendered “confidence” in verse 
14 is brboracs. This boldness of speech and access, which were the 
special glory of the old democracies, are used by St John also to 
express the highest Christian privilege of filial outspokenness (1 John 
iii. 21). Apollos, the probable writer of this Epistle, was known for 
this bold speech (#ptaro rappnordtecbar Acts xviii. 26), and evidently 
feels the duty and privilege of such a mental attitude (Heb. iv. 16, 
x. 19, 35). 


7S Kadyxnpa THS Arml8os, “the glorying of our hope.” Kavxnua 
means “an object of boasting,” as in Rom. iv. 2; 1 Cor. v. 6, &e, 
The way in which the writer dwells on the need for “‘a full assurance 
of hope” (vi, 11, 18, 19) seems to shew that owing to the delay in 
Christ’s coming ‘his readers were liable to fall into impatience (x. 36, 
xii. 1) and apathy (vi. 12, x. 25). 


péxpt téAovs BeBalav. The same phrase occurs in yer. 14, The 
word BeBalay agrees of course with rappnclay, so that 7d katxnua rijs 
é\rldos is almost parenthetical. The form of sentence is common 
enough in classical Greek, e.g. Hom. Il. xv. 344; Hesiod Theogon. 974; 
Thue. vir. 63 rvOduevos...rdv DrpowBixldnv cal ras vats daedndrvdéra. 
The repetition of the phrase by a writer so faultlessly rhetorical is 
singular. It cannot however be regarded as a gloss, for it is found in 
all the best Manuscripts. 


péxpt té\ovs. That is, not ‘until death,” but until hope is lost in 
fruition ; until this dispensation has attained to its final goal. This 
necessity for perseverance in well-doing is frequently urged in the 
N. T. because it was especially needed in times of severe trial. Matt. 
x, 22; Col. i. 23, and see infra x. 35—39. 


7—19. A soteMN WARNING AGAINST HARDENING THE Hzart. 


[The constant interweaving of warning and exhortation with argu- 
ment is characteristic of this Epistle. These passages (ii. 1—4, iii, 
7—19, iv. 1—14, vi. 1—9, x. 19—39) cannot, however, be called 
digressions, because they belong to the object which the writer had 
most distinctly in view—namely, to check a tendency to relapse from 
the Gospel into Judaism.] 


7. Av. The verb which depends on this conjunction is delayed 
by the quotation, but is practically found in ver. 12, B\éwere. Christ 
was faithful: therefore take heed that ye be not unfaithful. 


Kadds A€ye td Tye}pa TS dyvov. For this form of quotation see 
Mk, xii. 36; Acts i. 16; 2 Pet, i. 21. 


édv dkovonre, “if ye hear,” lit., “shall have heard.” The quotation 
is from Ps, xev. 7—11, and the word means ‘Oh that ye would hear 
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His yoice!”; but the LXX. often renders the Hebrew im by ‘“‘if.”’ The 
‘*to-day’’ is always the Scripture day of salvation, which is now, 
. 2 Cor, vi. 2; Is. lv. 6. “If any man hear my voice...I will come in 
to him,’ Rey. iii. 20. The sense of the Imminent Presence of God 
which reigns throughout the prophecies of the O. T. as well as in the 
N. T. (x. 37; 1, 2 Thess.; 1 Pet. i. 5, &c.) is beautifully illustrated in 
the Talmudic story of the Rabbi (Sanhedrin, 98. 1) who went to the 
Messiah by direction of Elijah, and asked Him when He would come; 
and He answered ‘‘ To-day.” But before the Rabbi could return to 
Elijah the sun had set, and he asked ‘‘Has Messiah then deceived 
me?”. “No,” answered Elijah; ‘‘he meant ‘To-day if ye shall hear 
His voice.’” 


8. pa oKAnpdvyte. Comp. Acts xix. 9. Usually God is said to 
harden man’s heart (Ex. vii. 3, &.; Is, lxiii. 17; Rom, ix. 18), an 
anthropomorphic way of expressing the inevitable results of neglect 
and of evil habit. But that this is man’s own doing and choice is 
always recognised (Deut. x. 16; 2 Kings xvii. 14, &c.). 


és @y tO wapamikpacpd. Lit., “in the embitterment.” Heb. 
m3, The LXX. here seem to have read Marah (which means 
“bitter” and which they render by Ilcxcpia in Ex. xv. 23) for Meribah 
which, in Ex. xvii. 1—7, they render by Aodépnets ‘‘reproach.” This 
is not however certain, for though the substantive does not occur 
again, the verb wapamixpdfw is frequently used of provoking God to 
anger. For the story of Meribah, see Num. xx. 7—13. 


Tov Teparpod, “of the temptation,” i.e. at Massah; Ex. xvii. 7; 
Deut. vi. 16, though the allusion might also be to Num. xiv. 


9. od, not “when” as in the A. V. but ‘‘ where,” i.e. at Massah, or 
in the wilderness. The rendering ‘‘ wherewith” (R. V.) or ‘with 
which temptation,” would have been more naturally expressed in 
other ways. It is true that ot for éov is not found elsewhere in this 
Ep., but it is common in the LXX. and N. T. 


 & Soxipacla, “by proving me”; or possibly “in your probation by 
me.” Comp. Ps. lxxxi. [lxxx.] 7 édoxluacd oe. 


TeroepdKovta try. The ‘forty years” is purposely transferred 
from the next verse of the Psalm. The scene at Massah took place 
in the 40th and that at Meribah in the Ist year of the wanderings, 
Deut. ix. 7, xxxiii. 8. They indicate the spirit of the Jews through 
the whole period. The number 40 is in the Bible constantly con- 
nected with judgement or trial, and it would have sounded more im- 
pressive in this passage if the date of the Epistle was shortly before 
the Fall of Jerusalem, i.e. about 40 years after the Ascension. The 
Rabbis had a saying ‘‘ The days of the Messiah are 40 years.” 


10. mpoody@ioa, “I was indignant.” The word is derived from 
the dashing of waves against a bank (zpés, 890s). It only occurs in 
the N. T. here and in verse 17, but is common in the LXX, 
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TH yevea Tatty, “with this generation,” and it is at least possible 
that the writer intentionally altered the expression to make it sound 
more directly emphatic. The words “this generation” would fall 
with grave force on ears which had heard the report of our Lord’s 
great discourse (Matt. xxiii. 36; comp. xxiv. 34). To the writer of 
this Epistle the language of Scripture is not regarded as a thing 
of the past, but as being in a marked degree present, living, and 
permanent. 


*Acl mwAavavrar TH Kapdia. See Ps. Ixxviii. 40, 41. The word 
“alway” is not in the Hebrew. The Apostles in their quotations 
are not careful about verbal accuracy. The Hebrew says ‘they are a 
people (DY) of wanderers in heart,” and Bleek thought that the LXX. 
read 1} and understood it to mean “always.” 


11. ds, ‘‘as” (Heb. WR), not “so” (ds) asin A, V., for ds is rare 
in prose, and is not found in the N. T. 


dpoora. The reference is to Num. xiv. 283—30, xxxii. 13. 


Hi Qeioovrat, “If they shall enter”; but “They shall not enter’ 
(ver. 18 wh elcedevoeoOar) 18 here a correct rendering (A. V., R. V.) of 
the Hebraism. It is an imitation of the Hebrew ON, and the apodosis 


is suppressed (aposiopesis, see Winer, p. 627). 


THY KaTtdtavoly pov. See Deut. xii. 9, 10. The writer proceeds 
to argue that this expression could not refer to the past Sabbath-rest 
of God: or to the partial and symbolic rest of Canaan; and must 
therefore refer to the final rest of heaven. But he does not of 
course mean to sanction any inference about the future and final 
salvation either of those who entered Canaan or of those who died 
in the wilderness. 


12. Bdéwere. It is evident that deep anxiety mixes with the 
warning. 


érrat. The fut. ind. implies a dread that this will be the case. 
Comp. Lk. xi. 35, oxdmec ph TO pds...cxdros ora. Col. ii. 8; Gal. 
iy. 11. 


éy tit tpov. The warning is expressed indefinitely; but if the 
Epistle was addressed to a small Hebrew community the writer may 
have had in view some special person who was in danger (comp. x. 25, 
xii. 15). In any case the use of the singular might lead to individual 
searching of hearts. He here begins a homily founded on the quota- 
tion from the Psalm. 


kapSla movypa omuotias. Unbelief has its deep source in the heart 
more often perhaps than in the mind, 


ev TO darooryvat ard, ‘in the apostatising from.” In that one word— 
Apostasy—the moral peril of his Hebrew readers was evidently summed 
up. ‘To apostatise after believing is more dangerous than not to haye 
believed at all. 


. 
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dd Got {avros. The epithet is not idle. It conveys directly 
the warning that God would not overlook the sin of apostasy, and 
’ indirectly the thought that Christ was in heaven at the right hand of 
God. 


18. mapakadcire xvtots. The verb implies the mutually strengthen- 
ing intercourse of consolation and moral appeal. It is the verb from 
which comes the word Paraclete, i.e. the Comforter or Strengthener. 
The literal rendering is ‘‘ exhort yourselves,” but this is only an idiom 
which extends reciprocity into identity, and the meaning is “exhort 
one another” (4AXpdovs). Comp. 1 Cor. vi. 7; Eph. iv. 32, &e. 


dxptis od Td orpepov Kadeirat, “so long as it is called ‘To-day. 
It is however true that dypis in the N. T. generally means “ until.” 
Another rendering is ‘‘so long as to-day is being proclaimed.” The 
meaning is ‘‘ while the to-day of the Psalm (rd onuepov) can still be 
regarded as applicable,” i.e. while our ‘‘day of visitation” lasts, and 
while we still ‘‘have the light.” Lk, xix. 44; John xii. 35, 36. 


oKkrnpuv0y. See noteonver.8. The following clause indicates that 
God only ‘‘ hardens” the heart in the sense that man is inevitably 
suffered to render his own heart callous by indulgence in sin. 


14. péroxortot Xpiorod. Lit., “‘partakers of Christ,” but the mean- 
ing may rather be “ partakers with Christ’’; for the thought of mystical 
union with Christ extending into spiritual unity and identity, which 
makes the words ‘in Christ” the ‘‘monogram” of St Paul, is 
scarcely alluded to by this writer. His thoughts are rather of “Christ 
for us” than of ‘Christ in us.” “To him that overcometh will I 
grant to sit with me in my throne,” Rev. iii. 21, 


Leis 


yeyovapev, ‘we are become.” 


édvrep. The wep emphasizes the condition. ‘‘ If—not otherwise.” 
It strikes the same note of distrust—of anxiety respecting their stead- 
fastness—which marks the whole tone of the Epistle. 


TH apxiv tHS trortdoews. The word trocracis is here rendered 
“confidence,” as in Ps. xxxix. 7 (‘sure hope”), This meaning of the 
word (elsewhere rendered ‘‘substance,” to which it etymologically 
corresponds, i. 3, xi. 1), is found only in later Greek (Polybius, Jose- 
phus, Diod. Sic.). The expression dpy}v does not here imply anything 
inchoate or imperfect, but is merely in contrast with ‘‘ end.” 


péxpt tédovs BeBalay. See note on ver. 6. 


15. évt@éyer Our. “ While” or “since it is said.” It is better to 
give this sense to the phrase than to suppose a long parenthesis 
between this verse and the PoSyOGpev ody of iv. 1 (which is the view 
of the construction taken by Chrysostom and other Greek fathers) ; 
or to join it to the mapaxane?re éavrods of ver. 13. 


p41] eKAnpivyte. Some editors mistakenly supposed that oxAnpivyre 
was a pres. subj., which would involve a solecism. It is an aor. subj. 
(éoxAnpvva). 
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16. tlves ydo dkxotoavres raper(kpavay; ‘For who (ries) when they 
heard, embittered (Him)?” This (rlves ;) is the reading of the Peshito, 
It would have been absurd to use the word tuivés, ‘‘ some,” of 600,000 
with only two exceptions, Num. xiv. 88; Josh. xiv. 8, 9. 


GAN od mdvres ; ‘Nay, did not (practically) all?’ (i.e. all except 
Caleb and Joshua), It is true that the rendering is not free from 
difficulty, since there seems to be no exact parallel to this use of 
aN od. But it involves less harshness than the other, 


17. tlow 8 mpordyOoev; “And with whom was He indignant?” 
See ver. 10. 


dv ta K@da. To us the words read as though there were a deep 
and awful irony in this term, as though, ‘dying as it were gradually 
during their bodily life, they became walking corpses” (Delitzsch). 
It is doubtful, however, whether any such thought was in the mind 
of the writer, The word properly means “limbs,” but is used by the 
LXX. for the Hebrew pegarim, “corpses.” The phrase is taken from 
Num, xiy. 29, and is a picturesque description of despairing weariness, 


érecev. Compare the use of the word in 1 Oor. x. 8. 
18. rots drebyoacw,, ‘to them that disobeyed.” 


19. Kal Bréropev. Lit., ‘and we observe.” BdAérew means to see 
with the eye of the mind and soul, as in ii. 9, xi. 1. The translators 
of the A.V. seem by their version, ‘‘so we see,” to regard the words as 
a logical inference from the previous reasoning. It is better, however, 
to regard them as the statement of a fact—ex historia cognoscimus, 
Grotius. See Ps. evi. 24—26. 

otk ySuvidyoav eloeOetv. They did make the attempt to enter, 
but failed because they lacked the power which only God could give 
them (Num. xiv. 40—45), 


CHAPTER IV. 


2. cvvekepacpévous. Rec. cvyxexpauévos. The accusative, with 
variations in the spelling, is supported by ABCDM. ovyxexpapévous 
EKU. See the note, 

tois dkovocaciv. This is the best supported reading, but among 
the many variations Nésselt conjectured rots dkovcpacw. 


12. wvyys kal. The re before the cal in the rec, (DEK) is 
not found in NABCHL and was probably suggested by the following 
apudy te kal. 


15. merepacpévov. This perf. part. of reipdtecOa is supported by 
NABDE, and gives a better sense (‘having been tempted”) and one 
more in accordance with the usage of the writer (ii. 18, xi. 17, 37) 
than sreme:payévoy from trecpdw (‘‘ having made trial’’). 


16. eos NABCD, a less correct form than é\eov but the one which 
is most common in the LXX, and N.T. (where éeos is made neut,), 
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Cx. IV. Continvep ExHorratioN TO uMBRACE THB YET OPEN OrrerR 
or Gop’s Rest (1—13). Exnorrarion rouNDED on THE HiaH 
PrimstHoop or Curist (14—16). 


1. PoPyBadpev. The fear to which we are exhorted is not any 
uncertainty of hope, but solicitude against careless indifference. It ig 
a wholesome fear taught by wisdom (Phil. ii. 12). We have the 
same use of doBoduat wi) to express spiritual anxiety about the state of 
a Christian community in 2 Cor, xi. 3, xii. 20; Gal. iv. 11. 


pyrorte, lest haply. 


katadevropévys. It is better to omit the ‘‘us” of the A. V. It 
means ‘since a promise still remains unrealised.” The promise has 
not been exhausted by any previous fulfilment. 


wus, ‘any one.” See note on iii. 12. 


é€ tyav. He cannot say “of us,” because he proceeds to describe 
the case of hardened and defiant apostates. 


Soxq...dorepnkévar, ‘should seem to have failed in attaining it.” 
The np might also mean “ should imagine that he has failed of 
(lit., come too ate for) it”; but the writer’s object is to stimulate the 
negligent, not to encourage the despondent. The word doxg is an 
instance of the figure called litotes, in which a milder term is designedly 
used to express one which is much stronger. The author of this 
Epistle, abounding as he does in passages of uncompromising stern- 
ness, would not be likely to use any merely euphuistic phrase. The 
dignity of his expressions adds to their intensity. For a similar 
delicate yet forcible use of doxety see 1 Cor. xi. 16. The verb vorepety 
‘come short’ occurs in xii. 15, together with a terrible example of 
the thing itself in xii. 17. 


2. Kal ydp éopev ednyyetopévor Kadrep KdKetyou. ‘For we have 
been evangelized” (have had a Gospel preached to us) “even as also 
they.” If the A.V. had been correct in rendering it ‘‘For unto us 
was the Gospel preached,” we should have had rather “For unto 
them as well as unto us.” The better version however is ‘‘ For indeed 
we too, just as they, have had a Gospel preached unto us,” The 
“‘Gospel” in this instance means the glad tidings of a future rest. 
The position of the éopev gives emphasis to the fact, and to the warning 
involved in the kdxeivou, 


6 Aoyos THs dkons. Lit., “the word of hearing.” The function of 
the hearer is no less necessary than that of the preacher, if the spoken 
word is to be profitable. 


pal ovvkekepacpévous TH lore Tots dkovcacw. Owing no doubt 
to the strangeness of the phrase “because they were not united by 
faith with them that heard” there is an extraordinary diversity in the 
readings here. The best supported seems to be that of the text, 
“because they were not tempered together by faith with them that 
heard (i.e. effectually listened to) it.” This would mean that the 
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good news of rest produced no benefit to the rebellious Israelites, 
because they were not blended with Caleb and Joshua in their faith. 
They heard, but only with the ears, not with the heart. But there 
is probably some ancient corruption of the text. Perhaps instead of 
‘‘with them that heard,” the true reading may have been ‘‘with the 
things heard.” The reading of our A, V. (cvykexpayévos) gives an 
excellent sense, if it were but well supported. The verb, ‘‘to mingle” 
or ‘‘ temper,” occurs in 1 Cor. xii. 24, 


8. cloepxdpeda ydp...of murteioavres. ‘For we who believed” (i.e. 
we who have accepted the word of hearing) ‘‘are entering into that 
rest.”? The present implies a continuous process. 


Hi cloedetcovrar, “They shall not enter,” as in iii. 11. The argu- 
ment of the verse is (1) God promised a rest to the Israelites, (2) 
Most of them failed to enter into it. (3) Yet thisrest of God began on 
the first sabbath of God, and some men were evidently meant to enter 
into it. (4) Since then the original recipients of the promise had 
failed to enjoy it through disbelief, the promise was renewed ages 
afterwards, in Ps. xev. by the word ‘‘To-day.” The immense stress 
of meaning laid on incidental Scriptural expressions was one of the 
features of Rabbinic as well as of Alexandrian exegesis. 


dard kataBodis Kécpov. God’s rest had begun since the Creation. 


4 elpynkev...mov. ‘He hath said somewhere.” By the indefinite 
“He” is meant “God,” a form of citation not used in the same way 
by St Paul, but common in Philo and the Rabbis. We have similar 
impersonal forms of citation Néye, gyal, waprupe?, &e. in 1 Cor. Vi. 
16; Heb. vii. 17, viii. 5, &. ‘ 


mov. The ‘‘somewhere” of the original is here expressed in the 
A. V. by “in a certain place,” see note on ii. 6, The reference is to 
Gen. ii. 2; Ex. xx. 11, xxxi. 17. The writer always regards the Old 
Testament not as a dead letter, but as a living voice. 


6. dodelrerar. The promise is still left open, is unexhausted, 


SU delOeray. Not “because of unbelief”? as in A. V., but ‘because 
of disobedience,” It was not the Israelites of the wilderness, but 
their descendants, who came to Shiloh, and so enjoyed a sort of 
earthly type of the heavenly rest (Josh. xviii. 1). 


7. mdAw tid dplter ypépav. There is no reason whatever for 
the parenthesis in the A. V., of which the reading, rendering, and 
punctuation are here alike infelicitous to an extent which destroys for 
ordinary readers the meaning of the passage. It should be rendered 
(putting only a comma at the end of ver. 6), ‘Again, he fixes a day, 
To-day, saying in David, so long afterwards, even as has been said 
before, To-day if ye will hear,” &c, In the stress laid upon the word 
“to-day” we find a resemblance to Philo, who defines “to-day” as 
“the infinite and interminable aeon,” and says ‘ Till to-day, that is for 
ever” (Leg. Allegg. 111. 8; De Profug. 11). The argument is that 
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“David” (a general name for ‘‘the Psalmist”) had, nearly five 
centuries after the time of Moses, and three millenniums after the 
Creation, still spoken of God’s rest as an offer open to mankind, If 
we regard this as a mere verbal argument, turning on the attribution 
of deep mystic senses to the words ‘‘rest” and “to-day,” and on the 
trains of inference which are made to depend on these words, we must 
remember that such a method of dealing with Scripture phraseology 
was at this period universally current among the Jews. But if we 
stop at this point all sorts of difficulties arise; for if the ‘‘rest” 
referred to in Ps. xev. was primarily the land of Canaan (as in Deut. 
i, 34—36, xii. 9, &c.), the oath of God, ‘‘they shall not enter into my 
rest,” only applied to the generation of the wanderings, and He had 
said ‘Your little ones...them will I bring in, and they shall know the 
land which ye have despised,” Num. xiv. 31. If, on the other hand, 
the ‘‘rest’’? meant heaven, it would be against all Scripture analogy 
to assume that all the Israelites who died in the wilderness were ex- 
cluded from future happiness. And there are many other difficulties 
which will at once suggest themselves. The better and simpler way 
of looking at this, and similar trains of reasoning, is to regard them 
as particular modes of expressing blessed and eternal truths, and to 
look on the Scripture language applied to them in the light rather 
of illustration than of Scriptural proof. Quite apart from this 
Alexandrian method of finding recondite and mystic senses in the 
history and language of the Bible, we see the deep and glorious truth 
that God’s offer of ‘‘Rest” in the highest sense—of participation in 
His own rest—is left open to His people in the eternal to-day of 
merciful opportunity. The Scripture illustration must be regarded as 
quite subordinate to the essential truth, and not the essential truth 
made to depend on the Scripture phraseology. When God says 
«‘They shall not enter my rest,” the writer—reading as it were between 
the lines with the eyes of Christian enlightenment—reads the promise 
“but others shall enter into my rest,” which was most true. 


év AavelS Aéywv. A common abbreviated form of quotation like 
‘*gaying in Elijah ” for “in the part of Scripture about Hlijah” (Rom. 
xi, 2). The quotation may mean no more than ‘in the Book of 
Psalms.’’ The 95th Psalm is indeed attributed to David in the LXX.; 
but the superscriptions of the LXX., as well as those of the Hebrew 
text, are wholly without authority, and are in some instances en- 
tirely erroneous. The date of the Psalm is more probably the close 
of the Exile, We may here notice the fondness of the writer for the 
Psalms, of which he quotes no less than eleven in this Epistle (Ps. ii., 
Viii., xxii., xl., xlv., xev., cii., civ., Cx., Cxvili., CXXXv.). 

8. “Incois, ic. Joshua. The needless adoption of the Greek form 
of the name (‘‘ Jesus”) by the A.V. is here most unfortunately per- 
plexing to uninstructed readers, as also in Acts vii. 45. 

katéravoey. He did, indeed, give them a rest and, in some sense 
(Deut. xii. 9), the rest partially and primarily intended (Josh. xxiii. 
1); but only a dim shadow of the true and final rest offered by Christ 
(Matt. xi. 28; 2 Thess. i. 7; Rev. xiv. 13). 
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ovKk dy...2dade. “He would not have been speaking.” The “He” 
is here Jehovah. The phrases applied to Scripture by the writer 
always imply his sense of its living power and ideal continuity. The 
words are as though they had just been uttered (‘* He hath said,” ver. 
4) or were still being uttered (as here, and throughout). There is a 
similar mode of argument in vii. 11, viii. 4, 7, xi. 15. 


9. dpa. In classical Greek dpa can never occupy the first place in 
a clause, but this rule is frequently violated in the N.T. (Luke xi, 48; 
Rom. x. 17, &c.); and, indeed, in Hellenistic Greek the delicate ironic 
use of dpa to express surprise (‘it seems,” ‘after all”) is almost 
obliterated. 


caBBatiopos. From caSSarifew (Heb. NAW, Ex. xvi. 30). Since 
the word used for ‘‘rest”” is here a different word from that which has 
been used through the earlier part of the argument (kardzavois) it is 
a pity that King James’s translators, who indulge in so many needless 
variations, did not here introduce a necessary change of rendering. 
The word means “a Sabbath rest,” and supplies an important link 
in the argument by pointing to the fact that “ the rest’? which the 
author has in view is God’s rest, a far higher conception of rest than 
any of which Canaan could be an adequate type. The Sabbath, which 
in 2 Mace. xy. 1 is called ‘‘the Day of Rest,’ is a nearer type of 
Heaven than Canaan. Dr Kay supposes that there is an allusion to 
Joshua’s first Sabbatic year, when ‘‘the land had rest from war” 
(Josh. xiv. 15), and adds that Psalms xcii.—civ. have a Sabbatic 
character, and that Ps. xcii. is headed ‘‘a song for the Sabbath 
day.” 

10. 6 ydp cioeA Ody k.t.A. This is not aspecial reference to Christ, 
but to any faithful Christian who rests from his labours. The verse is 
merely an explanation of the newly-introduced term ‘‘ Sabbath-rest.” 
Karéravoey is a gnomic and general aorist. 


11. Zrovddcwpev. Not “ festinemus” (Vulg.) but “let us be 
zealous,” or ‘‘ give diligence” (2 Pet. i. 10, 11; Phil. iii. 14). 


p}...tts. See note on iv. 1. 
THs areOelas, “ of disobedience.” 


12. {Gv ydp 6 Adyos Tod Seov. The writer feels the force of the word 
¢&v which he four times applies to God, iii. 12, ix. 14, x. 31, xii, 22. 
“Quick” is an old English expression for ‘living’; hence St Stephen 
speaks of Scripture as ‘the living oracles’’ (Acts vii. 38). The ‘word 
of God” is not here the personal Logos; a phrase not distinctly and 
demonstrably adopted by any of the sacred writers except St John, who 
in the prologue to his Gospel calls Christ “the Word,” and in the 
Apocalypse ‘‘the Word of God.” The reference is to the written and 
spoken word of God, of the force and almost personality of which the 
writer shews so strong a sense. To him it is no dead utterance of the 
past, but a living power for ever. At the same time the expressions 
of this verse could hardly have been used by any one who was not 
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familiar with the personification of the Logos, and St Clemens of 
_ Rome applies the words “a searcher of the thoughts and desires” to 
God. The passage closely resembles several which are found in Philo, 
though it applies the expressions in a different manner (see Introduc- 
tion). 

évepyrs. Lit., ‘ effective, energetic.” The vital power shews itself 
in acts. 


Topdrepos Umtp Tacav paxatpav, The same comparison is used by 
Isaiah (xlix. 2) and St Paul (Eph, vi. 17) and St John (Rey, ii. 16, xix. 
15). See too Wisdom xviii, 15, 16, ‘‘ Thine Almighty Word leaped 
down from heayen...and brought thine unfeigned commandment as a 
sharp sword.” Philo, Quis rer. div. haer. §§ 26, 27 (Opp. 1. 491), com- 
pares the Logos to the flaming sword (poudata) of Eden (Gen. iii. 24) 
and ‘the fire and knife” (uaxapay) of Gen. xxii. 6. Comp. Eph. 
vi. 17. 


Siikvodpevos dxpr peptopod «.t.A, The meaning is not that the 
word of God divides the soul (the “natural” soul) by which we live 
from the spirit by which we reason and apprehend ; but that it pierces 
not only the natural soul, but even to the Divine Spirit of man, and 
even to the joints and marrow (i.e. to the inmost depths) of these. 
Thus Euripides (Hippol. 527) speaks of the ‘marrow of the soul.” 
It is obvious that the writer does not mean anything very specific 
by each term of the enumeration, which produces its effect by the 
rhetorical fulness of the expressions, The yvy} or animal soul is the 
sphere of that life which makes a man Wvy.kds, Le. carnal, unspiritual ; 
he possesses this element of life (anima) in common with the beasts, 
It is only by virtue of his spirit (rvedua) that he has affinity with God. 


KpLTLKos évOupyoewy «.7.4. These words are a practical explanation 
of those which have preceded. The phraseology is an evident remi- 
niscence of Philo. Philo compares the Word to the flaming sword of 
Paradise; and calls the Word ‘the cutter of all things,” and says 
that ‘‘ when whetted to the utmost sharpness it is incessantly divid- 
ing all sensuous things” (see Quis rer, div. haeres, § 27; Opp. ed. 
Mangey 1. 491, 503, 506). By év@uyjoes is meant (strictly) our moral 
imaginations and desires; by é&vo.a our intellectual thoughts and 
active will (1 Pet. iv, 1): but the distinction of meaning is hardly kept 
(Matt. ix. 4, &e.). 


13. évemoy avrov, i.e. in the Sight of God, not of “the Word of 
God.” ‘‘ He seeth all man’s goings,” Job xxxiv. 21, ‘‘ Thou hast set 
our,,,secret sins in the light of Thy countenance,” Ps. xc. 8; comp. 
Ps, exxxix. 1—12. évwmvov like coram is only used of persons. 


mavrTa §€. The 5¢ is emphatic as in ii. 6. 


tetpaxndtopéva, “laid bare.” The word must haye some such 
meaning, but it is uncertain what is the exact force of the metaphor 
from which it is derived. It comes from rpdxndos, ‘‘ the neck,” and 
has been explained to mean: (1) ‘seized by the throat and thrown 
on the back”; or (2) ‘with the neck forced back like that of a male- 
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factor compelled to shew his face” (Sueton. Vitell. 17; Plin. Paneg. 
34. 3); or (3) ‘‘ with the neck held back like that of animals in order 
that the Priest may cut their throats” (the Homeric ad épucay) ; or (4) 
‘*flayed”; or (5) ‘“‘anatomised ” (comp. Ley. i. 6,9). This anatomic 
examination of victims by the Priests was called pwuockxorla since it 
was necessary that every victim should be ‘‘without blemish” (duwyos), 
and Maimonides says that there were no less than 73 kinds of blem- 
ishes. Hence Polycarp (ad Phil. tv.) says that “ all things are rigidly 
examined (révra «wuocxoretra) by God.” The usage of Philo, how- 
ever (De Cher. § 24) shews that the word probably means ‘‘ laid pros- 
trate.” Tpaxndiouds meant a wrestler’s victorious grip on the back 
of his adversary as in Plutarch (épare rdv dOAnrny brd radicxaplov Tpa- 
xnrfouevoy). For the truth suggested see Prov. xy. 11; “I try the 
reins,” Jer, xvii. 10; Ps, li.6; Prov. xx. 27, “the candle of the Lord 
searching all the inner parts of the belly.” 


Tots dpOadpots avtod. ‘The Son of God, who hath His eyes like 
unto a flame of fire.’ Rey. ii. 18. 


apos ov tjptv éAdyos. This might be rendered, *‘ to whom our account 
must be given.” Thus in Luke xvi. 2, “render thy account” (rdv 
Noyov). Perhaps, however, our A. V. correctly represents it, ‘‘ Him 
with whom we haye to do.” Oomp. 1 Kings ii. 14; 2 Kings ix. 5 
(LXX.), where a similar phrase occurs in this sense. 


14—16. ExHoRTATION FOUNDED ON Curist’s Hich PriestHoop. 


14. “Exovres oby dpxtepéa péyav. These verses refer back to ii. 17, 
iii, 1, and form the transition to the long proof and illustration of 
Christ’s superiority to the Levitic Priesthood which occupies the 
Epistle to x. 18. The writer here reverts to his central thought, to 
which he has already twice alluded (ii. 17, iii. 1). He had proved that 
Christ is superior to Angels the ministers, and to Moses the servant of 
the old Dispensation, and (quite incidentally) to Joshua. He has 
now to prove that He is like Aaron in all that made Aaron’s priesthood 
precious, but infinitely superior to him and his successors, and a 
pledge to us of the grace by which the true rest can be obtained. 
Christ is not only a High Priest, but ‘‘ a great High Priest,” an ex- 
pression also found in Philo (Opp. 1. 654). 


SteAnAvOoTa Tots ovpavods, “who hath passed through the heavens” 
—the heavens being here the lower heavens, regarded as a curtain 
which separates us from the presence of God. Christ has passed not 
only into but above the heavens (vii. 26). ‘* Transiit, non modo intra- 
vit, caelos.”—Bengel. 

*Inoovy tov vidv rod Ocod. The title combines His earthly and 
human name with His Divine dignity, and thus describes the two 
natures which make His Priesthood eternally necessary. 


THs opodoylas. ‘‘Our confession,” as in iii. 1. xparety with the 
gen. implies to grasp firm hold of a thing. The gen. is partitive; with 
the accus. it means “ to be master of.” . 
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15. ydp. He gives the reason for holding fast our confession; [we 
may do so with confidence], for Christ can sympathise with us in our 
’ weaknesses, since He has suffered with us (cvmrdcxew). Rom. viii. 
17; 1 Cor. xii. 26, 


cuprabioat tats doGevelats rav. Hven the heathen could feel 
the force and beauty of this appeal, for they intensely admired the 
famous line of Terence, 


‘*Homo sum; humani nihil a me alienum puto”; 


at the utterance of which, when the play was first acted, it is said that 
the whole of the audience rose to their feet; and the exquisite words 
which Virgil puts into the mouth of Dido, 


‘“‘Haud ignara mali, miseris succurrere disco.” 


mereipaopévov. This is the best-supported reading, not me7eipa- 
pévov, ‘having made trial of,” ‘‘experienced in.” It refers alike to 
the trials of life, which are in themselves indirect temptations— 
sometimes to sin, always to murmuring and discontent; and to the 
direct temptations to sin which are life’s severest trials. From both 
of these our Lord suffered (John xi. 33—35; ‘‘ye are they who have 
continued with me in my temptations,” Luke xxii. 28, iv. 2, &¢.). 


Kad’ dpovdrynta, ‘after the likeness”; a stronger way of expressing 
the resemblance of Christ’s ‘‘temptations” to ours than if an adverb 
had been used. 


XMpls dpaprlas, “apart from sin.” Philo had already spoken of 
the Logos as sinless (De Profug. 20; Opp. 1. 562). His words are 
*‘the High Priest is not Man but the Divine Word, free from all 
share, not only in willing but even in involuntary wrongdoing.” 
Christ’s sinlessness is one of the irrefragable proofs of His divinity. 
It was both asserted by Himself (John xiv. 30) and by the Apostles 
(2 Cor. v. 21; 1 Pet. ii, 22; 1 John iii. 5, &.). Being tempted, 
Christ could sympathize with us; being sinless, He could plead for us, 


16. mpocepxmpca odv petd mappyolas, ‘let us then approach 
with confidence.” The notion of ‘‘approach” to God (rpocépyerOar) 
in the Levitical service (Lev. xxi. 17, xxii, 3) is prominent in this 
Epistle (vii. 25, x. 1, 22, xi. 6, xii. 18—22). In St Paul it only occurs 
once (1 Tim. vi. 13), and then in a different sense. His ideal of the 
Christian life is not ‘‘access to God” (though he does also allude to 
this in one Epistle, Eph. ii. 18, iii. 12) but ‘‘ oneness with Christ.” 

Tt Opdvw ris xdpitos. Comp. vili.1. This throne was typified in 
the mercy-seat above the Ark (Ex. xxy. 21), over which the Shechinah 
shone between the wings of the cherubim. 

eos Kal xdpwv. Mercy in our wretchedness, and free favour, 
though it is undeserved. 

els ekatpov Borfeav, “for a seasonable succowr.’ Seasonable 
because ‘‘it is still called to-day”’ (iii. 13), and because the help is so 
deeply needed (ii. 18). 
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CHAPTER V. 


3. mepl Gpaptiay ABCD. The vrép of the rec. (EKL) is pro- 
bably due to its occurrence in yer. 1. 


4. Kadotpevos. The o x. of the rec, is only in C*L, and furnishes 
no true antithesis to the obx éavr@. 


xabdomep. The MSS. also have xa@ws and xabarep. The author 
probably preferred the rarer and more sonorous xa@éorep, which ac- 
counts for these variations. 


Cu. V. Two Quatirications For Hic PrizstHoop: (1) Capacrry 
FoR SympatHy (1—3); (2) a spEoraL Canu (4—10). Spmirvan 
Duiness oF THE HeBrews (11—14). 


1. AapBavopevos, “being taken,” or ‘chosen as he is” (comp. 
Ex. xxviii. 1). The writer now enters on his proof that in order to 
fit Him for the functions of a High Priest for men it was necessary 
that Christ should become Man. He has already called attention to 
the subject in a marked manner in ii. 17, iii. 1, iv. 14, 15. 


imtp dvOparav Kableratar. ‘Is appointed on men’s behalf.” 


7a pos Tov Ocdv, ii. 17. Itis his part to act as man’s representa- 
tive in the performance of the duties of worship and sacrifice. 


Sapa te kal Ovolas. We have the same phrase in viii. 3, ix. 9. 
In O. T. usage no distinction-is maintained between “gifts” and 
‘sacrifices,’ for in Gen. iv. 4, Ley. i. 2, 3, ‘gifts’ is used for 
animal] sacrifices; and in Gen. iv. 3, 5, ‘‘sacrifices” is used (as in xi. 4) 
for bloodless gifts. When, however, the words are used together the 
distinction between them is that which holds in classical Greek, where 
Ouvcla: is never used except to mean ‘‘slain beasts.”” The word zpoc- 
pépew is generally applied to expiatory sacrifices, and though “gifts” 
in the strict sense—e.g. “freewill offerings” and ‘‘meat offerings” 
(the Corban and the Minchah)—were not expiatory, yet the ‘‘gift” of 
incense offered by the High Priest on the Day of Atonement had some 
expiatory significance. 


imtp dpaptiav. To make atonement for sins (ii. 17). 


- perproTrabety, “deal gently with.” The word means properly 
“‘to shew moderate emotions.” All men are liable to emotions and 
passions (7¢@y). The Stoics held that these should be absolutely 
crushed and that ‘‘apathy” (ard@ea) was the only fit condition for a 
Philosopher. The Peripatetics on the other hand—the school of 
Aristotle—held that the philosopher should not aim at apathy, 
because no man can be absolutely passionless without doing extreme 
violence | to nature; but that he should acquire metriopathy (rov 
copoy un elvan pev drab, perptoraby 6é, Diog. Laert.), that is a spirit 
of ‘“‘moderated emotion” and self-control. The word is found both 
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in Philo and Josephus. In common usage it meant ‘ moderate 
compassion”; since the Stoics held ‘‘ pity” to be not only a weakness 
but a vice. The Stoic apathy would have utterly disqualified any 
one for true Priesthood. Our Lord yielded to human emotions such 
as pity, sorrow, and just anger; and that He did so and could do so, 
‘yet without sin,” is expressly recorded for our instruction. 


Tots dyvootow Kal mAavopévors, ‘with the ignorant (Luke xxiii. 34) 
and erring” (1 Pet. ii. 25). Highhanded sinners, willing sinners, 
those who, in the Hebrew phrase, sin ‘‘ with upraised hand” (Num. 
xy. 80; Deut. xvii. 12), cannot always be treated with compassionate 
tenderness (x. 26); but the ignorant and the erring (1 Tim. i. 13)— 
those who sin “inadvertently,” ‘involuntarily,” ‘through human 
frailty” (Ley. iv. 2, 13, &c.)—and even those who under sudden stress 
of passion and temptation sin wilfully (Lev. v. 1, xix. 20—22)—need 
pity, and Christ’s prayer on the cross was for those ““who know 
not what they do.” No untempted Angel, no Being removed from 
the possibility of such falls, could have had the personal sympathy 
which is an indispensable requisite for perfect Priesthood. 


meplkertar aoPéveav. Comp. Theocr. Idyll. xxit1. 14 vBpw mepr- 
kelwevos. Moral weakness is part of the very nature which he wears, 
and which makes him bear reasonably with those who are like 
himself. The same phrase (meplxewac with an accusative) occurs in 
Acts xxviii. 20 (r7v dduow rabrny meplkeruar). ‘ 


3. 8v adriy, ie. because of this moral weakness. 


épetder. He is bound not merely as a legal duty, but as a moral 
necessity. , 


kal mepl éavrov. The Law assumed that this would be necessary 
for every High Priest (Ley. iv. 3—12); for ‘‘under the gorgeous robes 
of office there were still the galling chains of flesh.” Kay. In the 
High Priest’s prayer of intercession he said, ‘‘Oh do thou expiate 
the misdeeds, the crimes, and the sins, wherewith I have done evil, 
and have sinned before Thee, I and my house!”’ Until he had thus 
made atonement for himself, he was regarded as guilty, and so could 
not offer any atonement for others who were guilty (Ley. iv. 3, ix. 7, 
xvi. 6, and comp. Heb. vii. 27). 


_ Tporhépev rept dpaptiay, The word ‘‘offer” may be used ab- 
solutely for ‘‘to offer sacrifices” (Lk. v. 14); but the words ‘“‘for 
sins” are often an equivalent for ‘‘sin-offerings” (see x. 6; Ley. vi. 
23; Num. viii. 8, &c.). 


4. Hv tuyv, ie. this honourable office. We have here the 
second qualification for Priesthood. A man’s own caprice must not 
pe dhe reason for his ordination. He must be conscious of a Divine 
call. 

GAA Kadotpevos tmrd Tov Oeod, ‘but on being called by God,” or 
“when he is called by God.” Great stress is laid on this point in 
Scripture (Ex. xxviii. 1). Any “stranger that cometh nigh”’—i.e, 
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that intruded unbidden into the Priesthood—was to be put to death 
(Num. iii. 10). The fate of Korah and his company (Num. xvi. 40), 
and of Uzziah, king though he was (2 Chron. xxvi. 18—21), served 
as a terrible warning, and it was recorded as a special aggravation of 
Jeroboam’s impiety that “he made priests of the lowest of the 
people, which were not of the sons of Levi” (1 K. xii. 31), In one of 
the Jewish Midrashim, Moses says to Korah ‘‘if Aaron, my brother, 
had taken upon himself the priesthood, ye would be excusable for 
murmuring against him; but God gave it to him.” Some have 
supposed that the writer here reflects obliquely upon the High Priests 
of that day—alien Sadducees, not descended from Aaron (Jos. Antt. 
xx. 10), who had been introduced into the Priesthood from Baby- 
lonian families by Herod the Great, and who kept the highest office, 
with frequent changes, as a sort of appanage of their own families— 
the Boethusim, the Kantheras, the Kamhits, the Beni-Hanan. For 
the characteristics of these Priests, who completely degraded the 
dignity in the eyes of the people, see my Life of Christ, 1. 330, 342. 
In the energetic maledictions pronounced upon them in more than 
one passage of the Talmud, they are taunted with not being true sons 
of Aaron. But it is unlikely that the writer should make this 
oblique allusion, He was an Alexandrian; he was not writing to the 
Hebrews of Jerusalem; and these High Priests had been in possession 
of the office for more than half a century. 


Kaldomep Kal “Aapay, “exactly as even Aaron was” (Num. xvi.— 
xvili.). The true Priest must be a Divinely-appointed Aaron, not a 
self-constituted Korah. 


5. otras kal 6 Xpiords, ‘So even the Christ.” Jesus, the Mes- 
siah, the true Anointed Priest, possessed both these qualifications. 


obx éavrov éSdfacrev. He has already called the High Priesthood 
“an honour,” but of Christ’s Priesthood he uses a still stronger word 
“glory” (ii. 9; John xii. 28, xiii. 31). 


yevnoyvar. The inf. of consequence. Comp. Col. iv. 6, 6 déyos... 
nprupévos, elddvar K.T.d. 


dN 6 hadijoas mpds airéy. God glorified Him, and the writer 
again offers the admitted Messianic Prophecies of Ps. ii. 7 and ex. 4, 
as a sufficient illustration of this. The fact of His Sonship de- 
monstrates that His call to the Priesthood was a callof God, ‘‘Jesus 
said, If I honour myself, my honour is nothing; it is my Father that 
honoureth me, of whom ye say that He is your God,” John viii. 54. 


6. éy érépw. The phrase is adverbial— elsewhere.” There is no 
need to understand tory. The quotation is from Ps. cx. 4. This 
Psalm was so universally accepted as Messianic that the Targum of 
Jonathan paraphrases the first verse of it ‘‘The Lord said to His 
Word.’ 


Kard my Tdéw, n727>y, “according to the style of.” Comp. vii. 
15, ‘‘after the likeness (¢joW7rnra) of Melchisedek.” 
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Madxioedéx. The writer here with consummate literary skill in. 
troduces the name Melchisedek, to prepare incidentally for the long 
argument which is to follow in chapter vii. ; just as he twice introduces 
the idea of High Priesthood (ii. 17, iii. 1) before directly dealing with 
it. The reason why the Psalmist had spoken of his ideal Theocratic 
king as a Priest after the order of Melchisedek, and not after the 
order of Aaron, lies in the words “for ever,” as subsequently ex- 
plained. In Zech. iv. 14, the Jews explained ‘‘the two Anointed 
ones (sons of oil) who stand by the Lord of the whole earth” to be 
Aaron and Messiah, and, from Ps, ex. 4, they agreed that Messiah was 
the nearer to God. 


7. 8s, ie. the Christ. 


THs capKés. The word “flesh” is here used for His Humanity 
regarded on the side of its weakness and humiliation. Comp. ii. 14. 


avrov. Here, as elsewhere, some editions read avrov, but according 
to Bleek and Buttmann airod is never used in the N. T. for éavrov. 
Winer (p. 189) thinks otherwise. 


Serres te Kal ixernplas. The idiosynerasy of the writer, and per- 
haps his Alexandrian training, which familiarised him with the style 
of Philo, made him fond of these sonorous amplifications or full 
expressions. Aencets, rendered ‘‘prayers”’ in the A, V., is rather ‘‘sup- 
plications,” i.e. “special prayers”’ for the supply of needs, ‘Ixernpias 
rendered ‘‘entreaties” (which is joined with it in Job xli, 3, comp. 
2 Mace. ix. 18), properly meant olive-boughs held forth to entreat pro- 
tection. Thus the first word refers to the suppliant, the second 
implies an approach (lxvéouar) to God. The “swpplications and en- 
treaties” referred to are doubtless those in the Agony at Gethsemane 
(Lk. xxii, 39—46), though there may be a reference to the Oross, and 
some have even supposed that there is an allusion to Ps. xxii. and 
exyi. See Mark xiv. 36; John xii. 27; Matt. xxvi. 38—42, 


cate & Oavdrov. Comp. John xii. 27, cGodr pe éx ris Wpas radrns. 
The ‘‘death” referred to is not bodily death, but deadly anguish. Or 
if we understand it of death it means the final triwmph of death, 
whereas Christ’s death was the defeat of death. 


pera Kpavyijs loxupds kal Saxpdmv. Though these are not directly 
mentioned in the scene at Gethsemane they are implied. See John 
xi, 35, xii. 27; Matt. xxvi. 39, 42, 44, 53; Mark xiv. 86; Lk. xix, 41, 


eloaxovoels. ‘* Being heard” or “hearkened to,” Luke xxii. 43; 
John xii, 28 (comp. Ps. xxii, 21, 24). 


dé THs evAaBelas. “ From his godly fear,” or “because of his reve- 
rential awe.” The phrase has been explained in different ways. 
The old Latin renders “ exauditus a metu,?’ and some Latin Fathers 
and later interpreters explain it to mean ‘‘ haying been freed from the 
fear of death,” The Greek might perhaps be made to bear this sense, 
though the mild word used for “ fear” is not in favour of it; but the 
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rendering given above, meaning that His prayer was heard because 
of His awful submission (pro sua reverentia, Vulg.), is the sense in 
which the words are taken by all the Greek Fathers. *Amd may cer- 
tainly mean “because of” as in Lk. xix. 3, ‘‘He could not because 
of (aro) the crowd”; xxiv. 41, ‘‘disbelieving because of (do) their 
joy” (comp. John xxi. 6; Acts xxii. 11, &c.). The word rendered 
“feared” is evAdSea which means “reverent fear,” or “reasonable 
shrinking,” as opposed to terror and cowardice. The Stoics said that 
the wise man could thus cautiously shrink (ev\aBe?cAar), but never 
actually be afraid (¢ofeic@a). Other attempts to explain away the 
passage arise from the Apollinarian tendency to deny Christ’s perfect 
manhood: but He was ‘‘perfectly man” as wellas “truly God.” He 
was not indeed ‘saved from death,” because He had only prayed that 
**the cup might pass from Him” if such were His Father’s will (x. 7); 
but he was ‘‘saved out of (éx) death”’ by being immediately strengthened 
by the Angel of the Agony and by being raised on the third day, so 
that “‘He saw no corruption.” For the word evAd8ea, “piety” or 
“reverent awe,” see xii. 28. 


8. Kalrep @v vids. ‘Son though He was,” so that it might have 
been thought that there would be no need for the great sacrifice ; no 
need for His learning obedience from suffering. 


énadev...ryv tmraxonv. ‘He learnt His obedience.” The stress is 
not on His “learning” (of course as a man), but the whole expression 
is taken together, ‘‘ He learnt from the things which He suffered’’; 
in other words ‘“‘He bowed to the experience of absolute sub- 
mission.” ‘*The things which He suffered” refer not only to the 
Agony and the Cross, but to the whole of the Saviour’s life. Some 
of the Fathers stumbled at this expression. Theodoret calls it 
hyperbolical ; St Chrysostom is surprised at it; Theophylact goes 
so far as to say that here Paul (for he accepts the traditional au- 
thorship) “for the benefit of his hearers used such accommodation 
(olkovoulav) a8 obviously to say some unreasonable things.” All 
such remarks would have been obviated if these fathers had borne 
in mind that, as St Paul says, Christ ‘counted not equality with 
God a thing at which to grasp” (Phil. ii. 6), Meanwhile pas- 
sages like these, of which there are several in this Epistle, are 
valuable as proving how completely the co-equal and co-eternal Son 
‘“‘emptied Himself of His glory.’’ Against the irreverent reverence of 
the Apollinarian heresy (which denied Christ’s perfect manhood) and 
the Monothelite heresy (which denied His possession of a human will), 
this passage and the earlier chapters of St Luke are the best bulwark. 
The human soul of Christ’s perfect manhood “learned” just as His 
human body grew (Lk. ii. 52). On this learning of ‘“ obedience” see 
Is. 1. 5, ‘I was not rebellious.” Phil. ii. 8, ‘being found in fashion 
as a man he became obedient (vmijxoos) unto death.” 


érafey. The paronomasia ‘‘he learnt (€uadev) from what He suf- 
fered (érafev)”” is one of the commonest in Greek literature, and 
originated the proverb wabnuara radjuara. For other specimens of 
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this play of sound see Lk. xxi. 11, Aryol...Aouwol; Acts xvii. 25, fwhy 
kal mvonv; Rom. i. 29, 31, POovov, povov...douvérous, dovy0érovs. For 
the use of paronomasia in St Paul see my Life of St Paul, 1. 628. 


9. reAcwOels. Having been brought to the goal and consummation 
in the glory which followed this mediatorial work. See ii. 10, and 
comp. Lk, xiii, 32, ‘‘the third day I shall be perfected.” 


alruos. ‘I'he cause.” 


cotnplas atwvlov. It is remarkable that the epithet aldvios is here 
alone applied to the substantive “salvation.” 


drakovovowy...cwTyplas, In an author so polished and rhetorical 
there seems to be an intentional force and beauty in the repetition 
in this verse of the two leading words in the last. Christ prayed to 
God who was able to ‘‘save” Him out of death, and He became the 
cause of ‘eternal salvation” from final death ; Christ learnt ‘obedi- 
ence” by His life of self-sacrifice, and He became a Saviour to them 
that “obey”? Him, 


10. mpocayopeviels, “saluted” or “addressed by God as.” This 
is the only place in the N.'T, where the verb occurs, 


kard tiv tdfw Medxioedéx. We should here have expected the 
writer to enter at once on the explanation of this term. But he once 
more pauses for a solemn exhortation and warning. These pauses, 
and landing-places (as it were), in his argument cannot be regarded 
as mere digressions. There is nothing that they less resemble than 
St Paul’s habit of ‘going off at a word,” nor is the writer in the 
least degree ‘hurried aside by the violence of his thoughts.” Com- 
mentators who indulge in such criticisms shew an entire lack of 
the critical sense, There is in this writer a complete absence of all 
the hurry and impetuosity which characterise the style of St Paul. 
His movements are not in the least like those of an eager athlete, 
but (as I have said) resemble the stately walk of some Oriental Sheykh 
with all his robes folded around him. He is about to enter on an 
entirely original and far from obvious argument, which he felt would 
have great weight in checking the tendency to look back to the rites, 
the splendours and the memories of Judaism, He therefore stops 
with the calmest deliberation, and the most wonderful skill, to pave 
the way for his argument by a powerful mixture of reproach and 
warning—which assisted the object he had in view, and tended to 
stimulate the spiritual dulness of his readers. 


11—14. Compnainr tHat nis Reapprs wWwmRE go SLOW IN THEIR 
SPIRIVUAL PRoGREss. 


11. Iepl od, i.e. about Melchisedek in his typical character. There 
is no need to render this ‘‘of which matter” or to refer of to Christ, 


mois jyiv 6 AOyos Kal Svoepprjvevtos. ‘Respecting whom what I 
have to say is long, and hard of interpretation.” The word épynvevd- 
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pevos (whence comes the word “‘ hermeneutics”) occurs in vii. 2, and 
is like Svovdyros in 2 Pet, iii. 16. 


yeyovare, “ye are become,” as in y, 12, vi. 12. They were not so 


sluggish at first, but are become so from indifference and neglect. 


voOpol, Comp. Matt. xiii. 14, 15. NwOpds “dull” or “blunted” 
is the antithesis to dévs “ sharp.” 


tais dkoais, The plur. is used because he is addressing many. 
*Axoy) means ‘*mental hearing.” Thus Philo says ols dra pév éorw axoal 
6¢ ok Eveow. 


12. 8d rév xpovov. ‘ On account of the time,” comp. ii. 9. Scholz 
wrongly rendered it “after so long a time.” ‘Though you ought, 
by this time, to be teachers, considering how long a time has elapsed 
since your conversion.” ‘The passage is important as bearing on the 
date of the Epistle. 


xpelay exere K.7.A. ‘Ye again have iced that some one teach you 
the rudiments of the beginning of the oracles of God.” It is uncertain 
whether we should read rwd ‘that some one teach you,” or tlva “that 
(one) teach you which are.” The difference in sense is not great, but 
perhaps the indefinite ‘‘some one” enhances the irony of a severe 
remark. For the word ‘‘ rudiments” see Gal. iv. 8, 9. 


tv oylwv rod Got. Here not the O. T. as in Rom. iii. 2. 


yddaxros. So the young students or neophytes in the Rabbinic 
schools were called thinokoth “sucklings.” Philo (De Agric. Opp. 1. 
801) has this comparison of preliminary studies to milk, as well as 
St Paul, 1 Cor. iii. 1, 2. 


orepeds Tpodis, ‘solid food.” 
13. 6 peréxwv yddaxtos, ‘who feeds on milk.” 
dareipos, “ inexperienced.” 


vijmios. This is a frequent metaphor in St Paul, who also con- 
trasts “babes” (vyjmot) with the mature (rédewo), Gal. iv. 3; 1 Cor. 
ii. 6; Eph. iv. 13, 14. We are only to be ‘‘ babes” in wickedness 
(1 Cor. xiv. 20). 


Aoyou Sixatoodyns, i.e. the Scriptures, and especially the Gospel 
(see 2 Tim, iii. 16; Rom. i. 17, ‘‘ therein is the righteousness of God 
revealed”). The Hebrew APT¥ has almost the sense of ajdea, 


14. tedelwv. The solid food of more advanced instruction pertains 
to the mature or ‘ perfect.” 


Sid trv eEw, ‘because of their habit,” i.e. from being habituated 
to it. ‘his is the only place in the N. T. where this important word 
tis habitus occurs. 


7A aloOynrrpra, “their spiritual faculties.” It does not occur else- 
where in the N.'T. 
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yeyupvacpéva, trained or disciplined by spiritual practice. The 
_ same phrase occurs in Galen De dignit. pulv, 3. 


SidKkpirw Kadod te kal KkaKod. Lit., ‘the discrimination of good 
and evil.” By ‘good and evil” is not meant ‘‘right and wrong,” 
because there is no question here of moral distinctions ; but excellence 
and inferiority in matters of instruction. To the natural man the 
things of the Spirit are foolishness; it is only the spiritual man who 
can ‘distinguish between things that differ” and so ‘discriminate 
the transcendent” (1 Cor. ii. 14, 15; Rom. ii. 18; Phil. i. 9, 10). 
The phrase “ to know good and evil” is borrowed from Hebrew (Gen. 
ii. 17, &c.), and is used to describe the first dawn of intelligence 
(is. vii. 15, 16). 


CHAPTER VI. 


7. ér avrys. The ill-supported éx’ avrhy is the common phrase 
in this sense. 


10. tis dydrns NABCDE. The beautiful phrase of the rec. rod 
korou Ths aydr7s is a gloss from 1 Thess. i. 3. 


14. Ei pyv SABDE. MSS. vary between 7 «iy (the classical 
affirmation), and el uj. This formula jwrandi is used in the LXX. 
(Ezek. xxxiii, 27, &c.), and perhaps comes from the Hebraic el ,u7. 


Cu. VI. AN ExXHoRTATION TO ADVANCE BEYOND ELEMENTARY CATE- 
cnmricaL Insrruorions (1—3), A sonumMN WARNING AGAINST THE 
Perit or Apostasy (4—8), A Worp or ENcoURAGEMENT AND 
Horr (9—12) rounpep on THE ImmuTABILITY or Gop’s PromisEs 
(183—15), T0 WHICH THEY ARE EXHORTED TO HOLD Fast (16—20). 


1. ddévres tov TIS dpxis ToD Xpirrod Adyov, “leaving the 
discourse of the beginning of Christ,” i.e. getting beyond, ceasing to 
speak of, the earliest principles of Christian teaching. He does not 
of course mean that these first principles are to be neglected, still less 
forgotten, but merely that his readers ought to be so familiar with 
them as to be able to advance to less obvious knowledge. 


epdpeba, “let us be borne along,” as by the current of a stream, 
The question has been discussed whether the Author in saying ‘‘let 
us” is referring to himself or to his readers. It is surely clear that 
he means (as in iv. 14) to imply both, although in the words ‘‘laying 
a foundation” teachers may have been principally in his mind. He 
invites his readers to advance with him to doctrines which lie beyond 
the range of rudimentary Christian teaching. They must come with 
him out of the limits of this Jewish-Christian Catechism, 


éml thy teAXadtyTa. The “perfection” intended is the ‘full growth” 
of those who are mature in Christian knowledge (see y. 14). It does 
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not imply sinlessness. ‘They ought not to be lingering among the ele- 
mentary subjects of catechetical instruction, which in great measure 
belonged no less to Jews than to Christians. 


py wdAwv...karaBadAdpevor. There is no need for a foundation to 
be laid a second time. He is not in the least degree disparaging the 
importance of the truths and doctrines which he tells them to “leave,” 
but only urging them to build on those deep foundations the necessary 
superstructure. Hence we need not understand the Greek participle 
in its other sense of ‘‘ overthrowing.” 


Ocpédrov, ‘a foundation.” The subjects here alluded to probably 
formed the basis of instruction for Christian catechumens. They 
were not however exclusively Christian; they belonged equally to 
Jews, and therefore baptized Christian converts ought to have got 
beyond them. 


petavolas amd vexpov tpywv. Repentance is the first lesson of the 
Gospel (Mk. i. 15), ‘‘Dead works” are such as cause defilement, and 
require purification (ix. 14) because they are sinful (Gal. v. 19—21), 
and because their wages is death (Rom. vi. 23); but “the works of the 
Law,” as having no life in them (see our Article xiii.), may be in- 
cluded under the epithet. 


alorews émt Oedv. This is also one of the initial steps in religious 
knowledge. How little the writer meant any disparagement of it may 
be seen from xi. 1, 2, 6. 


2. Barriopav SiSaxys. Not ‘doctrine of baptisms” asin A. V., 
but “teaching about ablutions.’”” The gen. Barr. is objective and the 
66. depends on @euédioy. That ‘‘ablutions” (ix. 10; Mk. vii. 3, 4) 
are meant, is clear both (1) from the use of the plural (which cannot 
be explained either physically of ‘‘triple immersion,” or spiritually of 
the baptisms of ‘water, spirit, blood”); and (2) because Bamricpds 
is never used of Christian baptism, but only Bdmricua. If, as we 
believe, the writer of this Epistle was Apollos, he, as an original 
adherent ‘of John’s baptism,” might feel all the more strongly that 
the doctrine of ‘“‘ablutions” belonged, even in its highest forms, to 
the elements of Christianity. Perhaps he, like Josephus (Antt. xvi. 
5, § 2), would have used the word Bamrricuds ‘‘a washing,” and not 
Bdrricua, even of John’s baptism. But the word probably implies 
the teaching which enables Christian catechumens to discriminate be- 
tween Jewish washings and Christian baptism. On the construction 
see Winer, pp. 240, 690. 


émbéoeds te xetpdv. For ordination (Num, viii. 10, 11; Acts vi. 6, 
xili. 2, 3, xix. 6, &c.), confirmation (Acts viii. 17), healings (Mk. 
xvi. 18), &c. Dr Mill observes that the order of doctrines here enume- 
rated corresponds with the system of teaching respecting them in the 
Acts of the Apostles—Repentance, Faith, Baptism, Confirmation, 
Resurrection, Judgement, 


dvarracess te vexpOy. These topics had been severally prominent 


é 
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in the early Apostolic teaching (Acts ii. 38, iii. 19—21, xxvi. 20), 
Even the doctrine of the resurrection belonged to Judaism (Lk. xx. 
37, 38; Dan. xii. 2; Acts xxiii. 8). 


kal Kpluaros aiwvfov. The doctrine respecting that Sentence 
(kptua), whether of the good or of the evil, which shall follow the 
Judgement (plots) in the future life. This was also known under the 
Old Covenant, Dan. vii. 9, 10.—The surprise with which we first read 
this passage only arises from our not realising the Author’s meaning, 
which is this,—your Christian maturity (reAevdrys, vi. 1) demands 
that you should rise far above your present vacillating condition, 
You would have no hankering after Judaism if you understood the 
more advanced teaching about the Melchisedek Priesthood—that is 
the Eternal Priesthood—of Christ which I am going to set before you. 
It is then needless that we should dwell together on the topics which 
form the training of neophytes and catechumens, the elements of 
religious teaching which even belonged to your old position as Jews; 
but let us enter upon topics which belong to the instruction of 
Christian manhood. The verse has its value and its warning for 
those who think that “Gospel” teaching consists exclusively in the 
iteration of threadbare shibboleths. We may observe that of these 
six elements of catechetical instruction two are spiritual qualities— 
repentance, faith; two are significant and symbolic acts—washings 
and laying on of hands; two are eschatological truths—resurrection 
and judgement. 


3. tovto moujcopev. We will advance towards perfection. The 
MSS., as in nearly all similar cases, vary between ‘‘we will do” 
(NBKL) and “let us do” (ACDE). It is difficult to decide between 
the two, and the variations may often be due (1) to the tendency of 
scribes, especially in Lectionaries, to adopt the hortative form as being 
more edifying; and (2) to the fact that at this period of Greek the 
distinction in sound between groujoouey and moujowuev Was small. 


éavirep émitpéry 6 Qeds. These sincere and pious formulae became 
early current among Christians (1 Cor. xvi. 7; Jas. iv. 15). 


4—s. Tux Awruuness or Apostasy. 


4. ydp. An inference from the previous clauses. We must ad- 
vance, for in the Christian course stationariness means retrogres- 
sion—non progredi est regredi. 


dStvarov yap tots «.t.4. We shall see further on the meaning of 
the word “impossible.” The sentence begins with what is called the 
accusative of the subject, ‘‘For as to those who were, &c., it is im- 
possible, &c.” We will first explain the particular expressions in 
these verses, and then point out the meaning of the paragraph as a 
whole. 


' dmat. The word, a favourite one with the writer, means ‘‘once for 
all.” It occurs more often in this Epistle than in all the rest of the 
N.T. It is the direct opposite of rédw in ver. 6. 
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haticbévras., ‘‘Illuminated” by the Holy Spirit, Johni.9. Oomp. x. 
26, 32; 2 Cor. iv. 4. In the LXX. “to illuminate” means ‘‘to teach’? 
(2 Kings xii. 2). The word in later times came to mean ‘‘to baptize,” 
and dwricpés, even as early as the time of Justin Martyr (a.p. 150), 
becomes a technical term for ‘‘baptism,” regarded from the point of 
view of its results. The Syriac Version here renders it by ‘‘ baptized.” 
Hence arose the notion of some of the sterner schismatics—such as 
the Montanists and Novatians—that absolution was to be refused to 
all such as fell after baptism into apostasy or flagrant sin (Tertull. 
De Pudic. 20). This doctrine was certainly not held by St Paul 
(1 Cor. y. 5; 1 Tim. i. 20), and is rejected by the Church of England 
in her xvith Article (and see Pearson, On the Creed, Art. x.), The 
Fathers (abandoning the view of St Cyprian in this respect for those 
of the Western Church and of St Augustine) deduced from this 
passage the unlawfulness of administering Baptism a second time; a 
perfectly right rule, but one which rests upon other grounds, and not 
upon this passage. But neither in Scripture nor in the teaching of 
the Church is the slightest sanction given to the views of the fanatics 
who assert that ‘‘after they have received the Holy Ghost they can no 
more sin as long as they live here.” It will be remembered that 
Cromwell on his deathbed asked his chaplain as to the doctrine of 
Final Perseverance, and on being assured that it was a certain truth, 
said, “Then Iam happy, for I am sure that I was once in a state of 
grace, 


yevoapévous Te kK... These clauses may be rendered ‘‘having both 
tasted of...and being made...and having tasted.” It is not possible to 
determine which heavenly gift is precisely intended; perhaps it means 
remission, or regeneration, or salvation, which St Paul calls “God’s 
unspeakable gift” (2 Cor. ix.15); or, generally, ‘‘the gift of the Holy 
Ghost” (Acts x. 4446). Calvin vainly attempts to make the clause 
refer only to ‘‘those who had but as it were tasted with their outward 
lips the grace of God, and been irradiated with some sparks of His 
Light.” This is not to explain Scripture, but to explain it away in 
favour of some preconceived doctrine. It is clear from 1 Pet, ii. 8 
that such a view is not tenable, 


perdxous...rvebparos dylov, The Holy Spirit worked in many 
diversities of operations (1 Cor. xii, 8—10). 


5. Kaddv yevoapévous Beot Anya. ‘That the word of God is good.” 
The verb ‘taste,’ which in the previous verse is constructed with 
the genitive (as in the classical Greek), is here followed by an ac- 
cusative, a8 igs more common in Hellenistic Greek. It is difficult to 
establish any difference in meaning between the constructions, though 
the latter may imply something which is more habitual— feeding 
on.” But possibly the accusative is only used to avoid any entangle- 
ment with the genitive ‘‘of God” which follows it. There is however 
no excuse for the attempt of Calvin and others, in the interests of their 
dogmatic bias, to make ‘‘taste of” mean only ‘“‘haye an inkling of” 
without any deep or real participation; and to make the beauty (xadév) 
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of the ‘utterance of God” in this place only imply its contrast to the 
rigour of the Mosaic Law. The metaphor means “to partake of,” 
and “enjoy,” as in Philo, who speaks of one ‘‘who has quaffed much 
pure wine of God’s benevolent power, and banqueted upon sacred 
words and doctrines” (De proem. et poen. Opp. 1. 428). Philo also 
speaks of the utterance (pjua) of God, and of its nourishing the soul 
like manna (Opp. 1. 120, 564). The references to Philo are always 
to Mangey’s edition. The names of the special tracts and chapters 
may be found in my Early Days of Christianity, u. 541—543, and 
passim. 


Suvdpers Te pé\Aovros aidves. Here again it is not easy to see 
what is exactly intended by ‘‘the powers of the Future Age.” If the 
Future Age be the Olam habba of the Jews, i.e. the Messianic age, 
then its ‘‘powers” may be as St Chrysostom said, “the earnest of the 
Spirit,” or the powers mentioned in ii. 4; Gal. iii, 5. If on the other 
hand it mean “the world to come” its ‘* powers” bring the foretaste of 
its glorious fruition. 


Tt will, then, be seen that we cannot attach a definitely certain or 
exact meaning to the separate expressions; on the other hand nothing 
can be clearer than the fact that, but for dogmatic prepossessions, no 
one would have dreamed of explaining them to mean anything less 
than full conversion. 


6. wapamerdvras. The rendering “if they shall fall away” is 
one of the most erroneous translations in the A. V. The words 
can only mean ‘“‘and have fallen away” (comp. ii. 1, ili, 12, x. 26, 
29), and the position of the participle gives it tremendous force, It 
was once thought that our translators had here been influenced by 
theological bias to give such a rendering as should least conflict with 
their Calvinistic belief in the ‘‘indefectibility of grace” or in ‘‘Final 
Perseverance”—i.e. that no converted person, no one who has ever 
become regenerate, and belonged to the number of ‘‘the elect,” can 
ever fall away. It was thought that, for this reason, they had put 
this clause in the form of a mere hypothesis. It is now known how- 
ever that the mistake of our translators was derived from older 
sources (e.g. Tyndale and the Genevan) and was not due to bias. 
Calvin was himself far too good a scholar to defend this hypothetical 
view of the clause. He attempted to get rid of it by denying that 
the strong expressions in vers. 4, 5 describe the regenerate. He 
applies them to false converts or half converts who become reprobate 
—a view which, as we have seen, is entirely untenable. The falling 
away means apostasy, the worst kind of rapdrrwyua, the complete and 
wilful renunciation of Christianity. Thus it is used by the LXX. 


to represent the Hebrew by which in 2 Chron. xxix. 19 they render 
by “ apostasy.” 


Tad avakatwif{e els perdvoiav. Denuo renovare. The verb dvaxat 
vigew came to mean ‘‘to rebaptize.” If the earlier clauses seemed 
to clash with the Calvinistic dogma of the ‘‘indefectibility of grace,” 
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this expression seemed too severe for the milder theology of the 
Arminians. Holding—and rightly—that Scripture never closes the 
door of forgiveness to any repentant sinner, they argued, wrongly, 
that the “ impossible’? of ver. 4 could only mean ‘‘ very dificult,” a 
translation which is actually given to the word in some Latin Ver- 
sions (perdificile). The solution of the difficulty is not to be arrived 
at by tampering with plain words. What the author says is that 
‘‘when those who have tasted the heavenly gift...have fallen away, 
it is impossible to renew them to repentance.” He does not say that 
the Hebrews have so fallen away; nor does he directly assert that 
any true convert can thus fall away; but he does say that when such 
apostasy occurs and—a point of extreme importance which is con- 
stantly overlooked—so long as it lasts (see the next clause), a vital 
renewal is impossible. There can, he implies, be no second ‘‘ Second 
Birth.” The sternness of the passage is in exact accordance with 
x. 26—29 (comp. 2 Pet. ii. 20, 21); but ‘‘the impossibility Wes merely 
within the limits of the hypothesis itself.” See our Article xvi. 


dvacravpotytas. ‘‘ While crucifying,” ‘‘crucifying as they are 
doing.” The right understanding of the whole passage depends on 
the meaning of these present participles in their contrast with the 
preceding aorist participles. ven the rigid Novatians did not refuse 
Divine forgiveness, but only Church absolution, to post-baptismal 
sins. At the Council of Nice the Novatian Bishop Acesius said that 
those who ‘“‘sinned a sin unto death” could not indeed be admitted 
to the sacraments éArléa 5¢ rhs adécews...rapd Tod Oeod éxdéxecOar. 
Socr. H.EH.1.10. Thus the words imply not only an absolute, but a 
continuous apostasy, for the participle is changed from the past into 
the present tense. While men continue in wilful and willing sin they 
preclude all possibility of the action of grace. So long as they cling 
deliberately to their sins, they shut against themselves the open door 
of grace. A drop of water will, as the Rabbis said, suffice to purify 
a man who has accidentally touched a creeping thing, but an ocean 
will not suffice for his cleansing so long as he purposely keeps it held 
in hishand. There is such a thing as “doing despite unto the Spirit 
of grace ” (x. 29), 


éavtois. This is ‘‘the dative of disadvantage”—‘‘to their own 
destruction.” 

We see then that this passage has been perverted in a multitude of 
ways from its plain meaning, which is, that so long as wilful apostasy 
continues there is no visible hope for it. On the other hand the pas- 
sage does not lend itself to the violent oppositions of old controversies. 
In the recognition that, to our human point of view, there does not 
appear to be such a thing as final dereliction, this passage and 
x. 26—29, xii. 15—17 must be compared with the passages which 
touch on the unpardonable sin, and the sin against the Holy Ghost 
(1 John v. 16; Matt. xii. 31, 32; comp. Is. viii. 21). On the other 
hand it is as little meant to be “a rock of despair” as ‘‘a pillow 
of security.” He is pointing out to Hebrew Christians with awful 
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faithfulness the fatal end of deliberate and insolent apostasy. But 
we have no right to suppose that he has anything in view beyond the 
* horizon of revealed possibilities. He is thinking of the teaching and 
ministry of the Church, not of the Omnipotence of God. Even the 
stern Montanists and even the hard Novatians—though they denied 
all Church-absolution to deadly sins committed after baptism, did 
not pretend to deny the possibility of their receiving Divine forgive- 
ness. With men it is impossible that a camel should go through the 
eye of a needle, but “with God all things are possible” (Matt. xix. 
26; Mk. x. 23—27; Lk. xviii. 27). In the face of sin—above all 
of deliberate wretchlessness—we must remember that ‘God is not 
mocked”? (Gal. vi. 7), and that our human remedies are then ex- 
hausted. On the other hand to close the gate of repentance against 
any contrite sinner is to contradict all the Gospels and all the 
Epistles alike, as well as the Law and the Prophets, 


mapaderyparif{ovtas. Exposing Christ to scorn (comp. Matt. i. 19 
where the simple verb is used). 


Yi yap 1 motoa. “ For land which has drunk.” and of this 
kind, blessed and fruitful, resembles true and faithful Christians. 
The expression that the earth ‘drinks in” the rain is common 
(Deut. xi. 11). Comp. Virg. Hcl, mt. 111, ‘sat prata biberunt.” For 
the moral significance of the comparison—namely that there is a 
point at which God’s husbandry seems to be rendered finally useless, 
—see Is. vy. 1—6, 24. 


8v ods Kal yewpyetrar. ‘* For whose sake (propter quos, Tert.) it is in 
fact (kat) tilled” —namely for the sake of the owners of the land. With 
the cat compare 1 Pet, ii. 8, els 6 kal éré@noav. See Winer, p. 546. 


eddoylas. Gen. xxvii. 27, ‘a field which the Lord hath blessed.” 
Ps. lxy. 10, “ thou blessest the i increase of it,” 


8. ekhépovoa St akdvOas. “ But if it freely bear thorns,” Is. v. 6; 
Proy. xxiv. 31, This neglected land resembles converts who have 
fallen away. 


Ad odicees The Latin tribuli (rpefs, Body). Gen. iii. 18, &c. In 
N. T. only here, and Matt. vii. 16. 


addsdxiyos. The same word, in another metaphor, occurs in Jer. 
vi. 30. 


Katdpas éyyis. Lit., “near a curse.” Doubtless there is a reference 
to Gen. ili. 18. St Chrysostom sees in this expression a sign of 
mercy, because he only says “near a curse.” ‘ He who has not yet 
fallen into a curse, but has got near it, will also be able to get afar 
from it”; so that we ought, he says, to cut up and burn the thorns, 
and then we shall be approved. And he might have added that the 
older ‘‘curse” of the land, to which he refers, was by God’s mercy 
oyer-ruled into a blessing. 
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as To téXos els Kadow. Lit., “whose end is for burning.” Comp. 
Matt. xiii. 30; Is. xliv. 15; ‘“‘that it may be for burning.” It is 
probably a mistake to imagine that there is any reference to the 
supposed advantage of burning the surface of the soil (Virg. Georg. 1 
84 sqq.; Pliny, H. NV. xvii. 39, 72), for we find no traces of such a 
procedure among the Jews. More probably the reference is to land 
like the Vale of Siddim, or ‘‘Burnt Phrygia,” or ‘‘the Solfatara,”—like 
that described in Gen. xix. 24; Deut. xxix. 23. Comp. Heb. x. 27. 
And such a land Judea itself became within a very few years of this 
time, because the Jews would not ‘break up their fallow ground,” 
but still continued to ‘sow among thorns.” Obviously the ‘‘whose” 
refers to the ‘‘land,” not to the “curse.” 


9—12. Worps oF ENCOURAGEMENT AND Hope. 


9. TlemelopeOa. Lit, “We have been (and are) convinced of.” 
Comp. Rom. xy. 14. 


dyamnrol. The warm expression is introduced to shew that his 
stern teaching is only inspired by love. This word and aded¢ol are 
often introduced to temper the severity of the sterner passages in the 
Epistles. 


ta Kpelocova. Lit., “‘the better things.” I am convinced that the 
better alternative holds true of you; that your condition is, and your 
fate will be, better than what I have described. 


éxopeva, owrnplas. ‘‘ Akin to salvation,” the antithesis to ‘“‘near 
a curse.”’ What leads to salvation is obedience (v. 9). 


el Kal otrws AoAodpev. In spite of the severe words of warning 
which I have just used. Comp. x. 39. 


otrws. Asin verses 4—8. 


10. émdabécbar. The aorist implies ‘to forget in a moment.” 
Comp. xi. 6, 20. God, even amid your errors, will not overlook the signs 
of grace working in you. Comp. Jer.xxxi.16; Ps. ix. 12; Am. viii. 7. 


Kal Tis dydans. “And your love.” The words rod xémovu of the Tezt. 
receptus should be omitted. They are probably a gloss from 1 Thess. 
i, 3, The passage bears a vague general resemblance to 2 Cor. viii. 
24; Col. i. 4. 


els 76 Gyo, avtod. Which name is borne by all His children. 


Siaxoviycravres Tots dylots Kal Staxovodyres. ‘In your past and pre- 
sent ministration to the saints,” i.e. to your Christian brethren. It 
used to be supposed that the title ‘‘the saints” applied especially to 
the Christians at Jerusalem (Rom. xv. 25; Gal. ii. 10; 1 Cor. xvi. 1). 
This is a mistake; and the saints at Jerusalem, merged in a common 
poverty, perhaps a result in part of their original Communism, were 
hardly in a condition to minister to one another. They were (as is 
the case with most of the Jews now living at Jerusalem) dependent in 
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large measure on the Chaluka or distribution of alms sent them from 
without. 


Stakovotyres. The continuance of their well-doing proved its sin- 
cerity; but perhaps the writer hints, though with infinite delicacy, 
that their beneficent zeal was less active than it once had been. 


11. émOupodpev St «.7.A. “But we long to see in you,” &c. 


tkacrov Jpov. Here again in the emphasis of the expression 
we seem to trace, as in other parts of the Epistle, some individual 
reference, 


wiv avTiHV...crovdyiv. He desires to see as much earnestness (2 
Cor. vii. 11) in the work of advancing to spiritual maturity of 
knowledge as they had shewn in ministering to the saints, 


ampos THY TANpodoplay, i.e. with a view to your attaining this full 
assurance. Comp, x. 22, iii. 14. The word also occurs in 1 Thess. 
1.5; Col. ii. 2. 


dxpu rédovs. Till hope becomes fruition (iii. 6, 14). 


12, va pr vobpol yévnobe. “ That ye become not slothful” in the 
advance of Christian hope as you already are (vy. 11) in acquiring 
spiritual knowledge. 


pisnral. “Imitators,” as in 1 Cor. iv. 16; Eph. v. 1; 1 Thess, i, 
6, &e. 


Sid mlorews Kal paxpoOvplas. See ver. 15, xii. 1; Rom. ii. 7. 
Maxpoduuia is often applied to the “longsuffering” of God, as in 
Rom. ii. 4; 1 Pet. iii. 20; but is used of men in Col. i. 11; 2 Cor. vi.6, 
&e., and here implies the tolerance of hope deferred. It is a different 
word from the ‘‘endurance” of xii. 1, x. 36 (vopuov7). 


KAynpovopotyrey. Partially, and by faith, here; fully and with the 
beatific vision in the life to come. 


13. t@ydp’ABpadp. The “for” implies ‘‘and you may feel abso- 
Inte confidence about the promises; for,” &¢. Abraham is here only 
selected as ‘‘the father of the faithful” (Rom. iy. 13); and not as the 
sole example of persevering constancy, but as an example specially 
illustrious (Calvin). 


Kar’ ovSevds elev pelLovos dpocat. In the Jewish treatise Berachoth 
(f. 32. 1) Moses is introduced as saying to God, ‘‘Hadst thou sworn by 
Heaven and Harth, I should have said They will perish, and therefore 
so may Thy oath; but as Thou hast sworn by Thy great name, that 
oath shall endure for ever.” 


xa’ éavtod. Kard with the gen. of the person adjured is peculiar to 
Hellenistic Greek (Matt, xxvi. 63). In classical Greek card only takes 
the gen. of acts or objects by which the oath is made, and the ace. of 
the person (or mpés with the gen.), ‘By myself have I sworn” (Gen. 
xxii. 16), ‘* God sweareth not by another,” says Philo, in a passage 
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of which this may be a reminiscence—‘ for nothing is superior to 
Himself—but by Himself, Who is best of all” (De Leg. Alleg. m1. 72). 
There are other passages in Philo which recall the reasoning of this 
clause (Opp. 1. 622, 1. 30). 


14. Hi piv. ‘In very truth.” A mixed and Hebraic form, used 
here alone (if the reading be correct) in the N.T. Comp. LXX.,2Sam. 
xix. 35; Job xxvii. 3. : 


eddoyav evAoyyjow. The repetition represents the emphasis of the 
Hebrew, which gives the effect of a superlative by repeating the word 
twice. The construction is not known in classical Greek, though 
Lucian (who knew something of Christian writings) once uses ldap 
eléov. It is very common in the LXX., where it is used to represent 
the Hebrew absolute. Winer, p. 465. 


tAnfvve oe. In the Heb. and LXX. we have “I will multiply thy 
seed.” 


15. paxpobvproas. “ Having patiently endured,” which may mean 
“by patient endurance.” The participles in this passage are really 
contemporaneous with the principal verbs. 


eréruxev. Gen. xy. 1, xxi, 5, xxii. 17, 18, xxv. 7, &c.; John viii. 56. 
There is of course no contradiction to xi.-13, 39, which refers to a 
farther future and a wider hope. 


16. dvpe7or ydp. Some MSS. read uév ydp. But there is no 
subsequent 6é, and it is better to omit uéy. Winer, p. 719. 


Katd Tot pelfovos. ‘“By a greater.” The article is distributive, as 
also in o épxos. Gen. xxi, 23, xxiv. 3, xxvi. 30—31. The passage 
is important as shewing the lawfulness of Christian oaths (see our 
Article xxxix.). 


Kal maons «.t.A. “And an oath ts to them an end of all gainsaying” 
(or ‘‘controversy”’ as to facts) ‘with a view to confirmation.” It 
is meant that when men swear in confirmation of a disputed point 
their word is believed. There is an exactly similar passage in Philo, 
De sacr. Abel et Gain (Opp. 1. 181). 


17. & @. “On which principle” ; ‘in accordance with this human 
custom.” The relative might indeed be made to agree with 8pxw, but 
it seems better here to regard it as nearly equivalent to ég’ @ qua- 
propter. 


mepioodrepoy, i.e. than if he had not sworn. 
Bovddpevos. “Wishing.” dw is volo ; Botdouat is malo. 


as emwayyedlas. “Of the promise.” The heirs of the promise 
were primarily Abraham and his seed, and then all Christians (Gal. 
iii. 29). 


7d dGperaQeroy. “Iam the Lord, I change not” (Mal. ili. 6. See 
too Is. xlvi. 10, 11; Ps. xxxiii. 11; Jas. i, 17). His changeless 
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‘decree’? was that in Abraham’s seed all the nations of the world 
should be blessed. On the other hand the Mosaic law was mutable 
(vii. 12, xii. 27). ; 


euerl(revoev Spkw. ‘‘Intervened (interposed, or mediated) with an 
oath,” i.e. made His oath intermediate between Himself and Abra- 
ham. Philo, with his usual subtle refinements, observes that whereas 
our word is accredited because of an oath, God’s oath derives its credit 
because He is God. On the other hand, Rabbi Eleazer (in the second 
century) said ‘the word Not has the force of an oath,” which he 
deduced from a comparison of Gen. ix. 11 with Is, liv. 9; and there- 
fore a fortiori the word “yes” has the force of an oath (Shevuoth, 
f. 36.1). The word secrredw occurs here only in the N. T. 


18. 8d Si0. Namely, by the oath and by the word of God. The 
Targums for ‘‘ By Myself” have ‘‘ By My Word have I sworn.” 


adivaroy Weioarbar Oedv. St Clement of Rome says ‘‘ Nothing is 
impossible to God, except to lie” (Zp. ad Cor. 27). “ God that cannot 
lie” (Tit. i. 2, Comp. Num. xxiii. 19). 


Tapdak\yow, *‘ encouragement.” 


Katapuydvres. As into one of the refuge-cities of old. Num. 
xxxyv, 11 


édmlSos. ‘*The hope” is here (by a figure called metonymy) used 
for ‘‘the object of hope set before us as a prize” (comp. x. 23); “the 
hope which is laid up for us in heaven,” Col. i. 5. 


19. 6s dykvpav. An anchor seems to have been an emblem of Hope 
—hbeing something which enables us to hope for safety in danger—from 
very early days (Aesch. Agam. 488), and is even found as a symbol of 
Hope on coins. Clement of Alexandria tells us that it was one of the 
few symbols which Christians wore on their signet-rings, and it is 
frequent in the Catacombs. The notion that this metaphor adds any- 
thing to the argument in favour of the Pauline authorship of the 
Epistle, because St Paul too sometimes uses maritime metaphors, 
shews how little the most ordinary canons of literary criticism are 
applied to the Scriptures. St Paul neyer happens to use the metaphor 
of ‘an anchor,” but it might have been equally well used by a person 
who had never seen the sea in his life. 


“Or if you fear 
Put all your trust in God: that anchor holds.” 
Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 


eloepyopevny eis TO Eodtepov Tod KaTameTdopaTos. This expression 
is not very clear. The meaning is that the hawser which holds the 
anchor of our Christian “hope passeth into the space which lies behind 
the veil, i.e. into the very sanctuary of Him who is “the God of 
Hope” (Rom. xy. 13). ‘‘The veil’ is the great veil (Parocheth) which 
separated the Holy from the Holy of Holies (Hx. xxvi. 31—35; 
Heb. x. 20; Matt. xxvii. 51, &c.). The Christian’s anchor of hope 
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is not dropped into any earthly sea, but passes as it were through the 
depths of the aerial ocean, mooring us to the very throne of God. 


“Oh! life as futile then as frail! 
What hope of answer or redress ?— 
Behind the veil! Behind the veil!” 
In Memoriam. 


The word xararéracua usually applies to this veil before the Holy of 
Holies, while «déAvsjma (as in Philo) is strictly used for the outer veil. 


20. Strov mpddpopos...elonAGev. Lit., ‘where a forerunner entered... 
Jesus”; or better “where, as a forerunner” (or harbinger), “Jesus 
entered.” I see no reason to depart from the normal force of the 
aorist by rendering it (as in the A.V.) ‘‘is entered,” which would rather 
require the perfect elceAndvdev. The aorist calls attention to the 
single act, and is therefore, here, a vivid picture. 


trtp tpav, ‘on our behalf.” This explains the introduction of the 
remark. Christ’s Ascension is a pledge that our Hope will be ful- 
filled. He is gone to prepare a place for us (John xiv. 2,3). His 
entrance into the region behind the veil proves the reality of the 
hidden kingdom of glory into which our Hope has cast its anchor 
(Ahlfeld), This is evidently a prominent thought with the writer 
(iv. 14, ix. 24). 


Kara tiv Tabwy MeAxuoedéx. Melchisedek resembled Christ in his two- 
fold rdéis of kingly rank, and priestly office. By repeating this quota- 
tion, as a sort of refrain, the writer once more resumes the allusion of 
y. 10, and brings us face to face with the argument to which he evidently 
attached extreme importance as the central topic of his epistle. In 
the dissertation which follows-there is nothing which less resembles 
St Paul’s manner of “going off at a word” (as in Eph. vy. 12—135, 
&c.). The warning and exhortation which ends at this verse, so far 
from being “a sudden transition” (or ‘“‘a digression”) ‘by which 
he is carried from the main stream of his argument,’ belongs essen- 
tially to his whole design. The disquisition on Melchisedek—for 
which he has prepared the way by previous allusions and with the 
utmost deliberation—is prefaced by the same kind of solemn strain 
as those which we find in ii. 1—3, iii, 12—14, xii. 15—17. So far 
from being ‘“‘hurried aside by the violence of his feelings” into these 
appeals, they are strictly subordinated to his immediate design, and 
inwoven into the plan of the Epistle with consummate skill. ‘“ Hurry” 
and ‘“‘ vehemence”’ may often describe the intensity and impetuosity 
of St Paul’s fervent style which was the natural outcome of his im- 
passioned nature; but faultless rhetoric, sustained dignity, perfect 
smoothness and elaborate eloquence are the very different character- 
istics of the manner of this writer. 


yevopevos, “haviny become,” as the result of His earthly life. 


eis tov alova. The words come emphatically at the end, and as 
Dr Kay says strike the keynote of the next chapter (vii. 3, 16, 17, 21, 
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24, 25, 28). St Luke in the same way begins his Gospel and ends 
his Acts of the Apostles with a sonorous antispastus (~-—~ éme.dy7€p) 
and epitrite (~ — — — dxwdtrws). 


CHAPTER VII. 


3. d&poporwpévos ABK. The less correct form ddoporwuévos is 
found in DELL. 


11. é atrfjs NABCDE. The rec. has é’ airq, K al. 
vevonobérnrat SNABCD. Rec. vevouobérnro. 


. 13. peréox nev followed by rpocéoxyxev is probably an intentional 
paronomasia, and is well supported by the MSS. (NDEKL). mpocecxer 
AC. 


14. epl tepgwy NABCDE, The zepl iepwotvns of the rec. is an 
explanatory gloss. 

16. capklyys NABCDL. Corrected by copyists into the common 
word capxix7js. See the note. 

17. paptupetra, NABDE. Rec. waprupe?. 


Cu. VII. Curist, AS AN ETERNAL HicH PRIEST AFTER THE ORDER 
oF MELCHISEDEK, IS SUPERIOR To THE Leyitio HieH Prisst. 


Historic reference to Melchisedek (1—3). His Priesthood typically 
superior to that of Aaron in seven particulars. i. Because even 
Abraham gave him tithes (4—6), ii. Because he blessed Abra- 
ham (7). iii. Because he is the type of an undying Priest (8). 
iv. Because even the yet unborn Levi paid him tithes, in the 
person of Abraham (9,10). v. Because the permanence of his 
Priesthood, continued by Christ, implied the abrogation of the 
whole Levitic Law (11—19). vi. Because it was founded on 
the swearing of an oath (20—22). vii. Because it is intrans- 
missible, never being vacated by death (23, 24). Summary and 
conclusion (25—28). 


1. Otros yap 6 MeAxuoedéx. All that is historically known of 
Melchisedek is found in three verses of the book of Genesis (xiv. 18, 
19, 20). In all the twenty centuries of sacred history he is only men- 
tioned once, in Ps. cx. 4. This chapter is a mystical explanation of 
the significance of these two brief allusions. It was not wholly new, 
since the Jews attached high honour to the name of Melchisedek, 
whom they identified with Shem, and Philo had already spoken of 
pate as a type of the Logos (De Leg. Alleg. 111. 25, Opp. 
I, 102). 

Bactreds Dorryp. Salem is probably a town near Shechem. It is 
the same which is mentioned in Gen. xxxiii. 18 (though there the 
words rendered “to Shalem” may mean ‘‘in safety”), and in John 
iii. 23; and it is the Salumias of Judith iy. 4, This is the view of 
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Jerome, who in his Onomasticon places it eight miles south of 
Bethshean. The site is marked by a ruined well still called Sheikh 
Salim (Robinson, Bibl. Res. 111. 333). In Jerome’s time the ruins of 
a large palace were shewn in this place as ‘‘the palace of Melchisedek”’; 
and this agrees with the Samaritan tradition that Abraham had been 
met by Melchisedek not at Jerusalem but at Gerizim. The same 
tradition is mentioned by Eupolemos (Euseb. Praep. Evang. 1x. 17. 
See Stanley, Sin. and Pal. p. 237), The more common view has 
been that Salem is a shortened form of Jerusalem, but this is very 
improbable; for (1) only a single instance of this abbreviation has 
been adduced, and that only as a poetic license in a late Psalm which 
the LXX. describe as “A Psalm with reference to the Assyrian” 
(Ps. lxxyi. 2). (2) Even this instance is very dubious, for (a) the 
Psalmist may be intending to contrast the sanctuary of Melchisedek 
with that of David; or (8) even here the true rendering may be “ His 
place has been made in peace” as the Vulgate renders it. (3) Jeru- 
salem in the days of Abraham, and for centuries afterwards, was only 
known by the name Jebus. (4) The typical character of Melchisedek 
would be rather impaired than enhanced by his being a king at 
Jerusalem, for that was the holy city of the Aaronic priesthood of 
which he was wholly independent, being a type of One in whose 
priesthood men should worship the Father in all places alike if they 
offered a spiritual worship. We must then regard Salem as being a 
different place from Jerusalem, if any place at all is intended. For 
though both the Targums and Josephus (Antt. 1. 10, § 2) here identify 
Salem with Jerusalem, the Bereshith Rabba interprets the word Salem 
as an appellative, and says that “King of Salem” means “ Perfect 
King,” and that this title was given to him because he was circumcised 
(see Wiinsche, Bibl. Rabbinica, Beresh. Rabba, p. 198). Philo too says 
“king of peace, for that is the meaning of Salem” (Leg. Alleg. 111. 25, 
comp. Is. ix. 6; Col. i. 20). Nothing depends on the solution of the 
question, for in any case the fact that ‘“‘Salem” means ‘‘peace” or 
‘‘peaceful”’ is pressed into the typology. But the Salem near Sichem 
was itself in a neighbourhood hallowed by reminiscences scarcely less 
sacred than those of Jerusalem. Besides this connexion with the 
name of Melchisedek, it was the place where Jacob built the altar 
El-Elohe-Israel; the scene of John’s baptism; and the region in 
which Christ first revealed Himself to the woman of Samaria as the 
Messiah, 


iepeds Tot Veod rod ilarov. The union of Royalty and Priesthood 
in the same person’ gave him peculiar sacredness (“He shall be a 
Priest upon His throne” (Zech, vi. 13). “Rex Anius, rex idem hominum, 
Phoebique sacerdos” (Virg. Aen. 1. 80 and Servius ad loc.). The 
expression ‘‘God most high” in Genesis is Hl Elién, and this was 
also a title of God among the Phoenicians, It is however certain 
that Moses meant that Melchisedek was a Priest of God, for though 
this is the earliest occurrence of the name El Elién it is afterwards 
combined with ‘“‘Jehovah” in Gen. xiv. 22, and in other parts of the 
Pentateuch and the Psalms. There is no difficulty in supposing that 
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the worship of the One True God was not absolutely confined to the 
family of Abraham. The longevity of the early Patriarchs facilitated 
the preservation of Monotheism at least among some tribes of man- 
kind, and this perhaps explains the existence of the name Elién 
among the Phoenicians (Philo Byblius ap. Euseb. Praep. Evang. 1. 10). 


6 cvyavticas K.t.A. Amraphel king of Shinar, with three allies, 
had made war on Bera king of Sodom with four allies, and had 
carried away plunder and captives from the Cities of the Plain. 
Among the captives was Lot. Abraham therefore armed his 318 
servants, and with the assistance of three Canaanite chiefs, Aner, 
Mamre, and Eshcol, pursued Amraphel’s army to the neighbourhood 
of Damascus, defeated them, rescued their prisoners, and recovered 
the spoil. The word here rendered “slaughter” (komm from xérTw 
“cut”) may perhaps mean no more than ‘‘smiting,” i.e. defeat. On 
his return the king of Sodom going forth to greet and thank Abraham ° 
met him at “the valley of Shaveh, which is the king’s dale,” a place 
of which nothing is known, but which was probably somewhere in the 
tribe of Ephraim near mount Gerizim. This seems to have been in 
the little domain of Melchisedek, for we are not told that ‘‘he went 
forth to meet”’ Abraham, but only that (being apparently at the place 
where Bera met Abraham) he humanely and hospitably brought out 
bread and wine for the weary victors, and blessed Abraham, and 
blessed God for granting him the victory. In acknowledgement of 
this friendly blessing, Abraham “gave him tithes of all,” i.e. of all 
the spoils. 


eddoyyoas. Evidently as a priestly act. Gen. xiv. 19, 20, 


2. mperov. This seems to imply that of his two names or titles 
“«Melchisedek,” and ‘‘King of Salem,” the jist means ‘King of 
Righteousness” and the second ‘King of Peace.” In a passage of 
mystic interpretation like this, however, the writer may intend to 
suggest that there is a direct connexion between the two titles, and 
that ‘‘Righteousness” is the necessary antecedent to ‘‘Peace,” as is 
intimated in Ps. Ixxii. 7, lxxxy. 10. Comp. Rom. y. 1. 


épunvevopevos. The name Melchisedek may mean ‘‘King of 
Righteousness.” This is the paraphrase of the Targums, perhaps 
with tacit reference to Is. xxxii. 1, where it is said of the Messiah 
“Behold a king shall reign in righteousness.” (Comp. Zech. ix. 9; 
Jer. xxiii. 5.) In the Bereshith Rabba Tzedek is explained to mean 
Jerusalem with reference to Is: i. 21, ‘‘Righteousness lodged in it.” 
Josephus (Antt. 1.19, § 12; B. J. v1. 10) and Philo, however, render 
it Baorheds Slxavos. Later on in Jewish history (Josh. x. 3) we read of 
Adonizedek (‘‘Lord of righteousness”) who was a king of Jerusalem. 
Apart from any deeper meaning ‘‘Righteousness” or ‘‘Justice” was 
one of the most necessary qualifications of Eastern Kings, who are 
also Judges. In the mystic sense the interpretation of the names 
Melchizedek and Salem made him a fit type of  ‘‘the Lord our 
Righteousness” (Jer. xxiii. 6) and ‘the Prince of Peace” (Is. ix. 6): 
and he was also a fit type of Christ because he was a Kingly Priest; 
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a Priest who blessed Abraham; a Priest who, so far as we are told, 
offered no animal-sacrifices; and a Priest over whom Scripture casts 
“the shadow of Eternity.’”” See Bishop Wordsworth’s note on this 
passage. 


Bacireds elprvns. “The work of Righteousness shall be Peace, 
and the effect of Righteousness quietness and assurance for ever” 
(Is. xxxii. 17; Eph. ii. 14, 15, 17; Rom. v. 1. Comp. Philo Leg. 
Alleg, 111. 25, Opp. 1. 102). 


3. drdrop, dprtap, dyeveaddyntos, “without lineage” or pedigree” 
as in ver.6. The mistaken rendering “without descent” is ancient, for 
in consequence of it Irenaeus claims Melchisedek as one who had lived 
a celibate life (which in any case would not follow). The simple and un- 
doubted meaning of these words is that the father, mother, and lineage 
of Melchisedek are not recorded, so that he becomes more naturally 
- a type of Christ. In the Alexandrian School, to which (whether he 
was Apollos or not) the writer of this Epistle belonged, the custom of 
allegorising Scripture had received an immense development, and the 
silence of Scripture was regarded as the suggestion of mysterious 
truths. The Jewish interpreters naturally looked on the passage 
about Melchisedek as full of deep significance because the Psalmist 
in the 110th Psalm, which was universally accepted as a Psalm 
directly Messianic (Matt. xxii. 44), had found in Melchisedek a Priest- 
King, who, centuries before Aaron, had been honoured by their great 
ancestor, and who was therefore a most fitting type of Him who was 
to be “a Priest upon his Throne.” The fact that he had no recorded 
father, mother, or lineage enhanced his dignity, because the Aaronic 
priesthood depended exclusively on the power to prove direct descent 
from Aaron, which necessitated a most scrupulous care in the pre- 
servation of the priestly genealogies. (See Ezra ii. 61, 62; Nehem. 
vii. 63, 64, where families which could not actually produce their 
pedigree are excluded from the priesthood.) Moreover this was par- 
ticularly remarkable in the Book of Genesis where the genealogy of 
all the leading characters is given, and where they form the frame- 
work of the Book, as Ewald has observed. The idiom by which 
a person is said to have no father or ancestry when they are not 
recorded, or are otherwise quite unimportant, was common to Greek, 
Latin, and Hebrew. Ina Greek tragedy ‘‘Ion” calls himself ‘mother- 
less” when he supposes that his mother is a slave (Eurip. Ion, 850). 
Scipio said scornfully to the mob of the Forum “St! tacete quibus 
nec pater nec mater est”? (Cic. De Orat, 11. 64). Horace calls himself 
“a man nullis majoribus ortus” (Hor. Sat.1. 6.10). In the Bere- 
shith Rabba we find the rule ‘‘a Gentile has no father,” i.e. the 
father of a proselyte is not counted in Jewish pedigrees. Further 
the Jews mystically applied the same sort of rule which holds in legal 
matters which says ‘‘ that things not producible are regarded as non- 
existent.” Hence their kabbalistic interpretation of particulars not 
mentioned in Scripture. From the fact that Cain’s death is nowhere 
recorded in Genesis, Philo draws the lesson that evil never dies among 
the human race; and he calls Sarah ‘‘motherless” because her mother 
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is nowhere mentioned. There is then no difficulty either as to the 
idiom or its interpretation. 


dpytep. The mention of this particular may seem to have no 
bearing on the type, unless a contrast be intended to the Jewish 
Priests who were descended from Elisheba the wife of Aaron (Ex. 
vi. 23). But ‘Christ as God has no mother, as man no Father.” 
The primitive Church neither used nor sanctioned the name Qeordxos 
“Mother of God” as applied to the Virgin Mary. 


dyeveaddyyrtos. ‘‘ Without a genealogy.” Melchisedek has no re- 
corded predecessor or successor. Bishop Wordsworth quotes ‘‘ Who 
shall declare His generation?” which however is not the meaning of 
the Hebrew. 


pare dpxiv jepav K.7.A. The meaning of this clause is exactly 
the same as that of the last—namely that neither the birth nor death 
of Melchisedek is recorded, which makes him all the more fit to be a 
type of the Son of God. Dean Alford’s remark that it is ‘almost 
childish” to suppose that nothing more than this is intended, arises 
from imperfect familiarity with the methods of Rabbinic and Alex- 
andrian exegesis. The notion that Melchisedek was the Holy Spirit 
(which was held by an absurd sect who called themselves Melchi- 
sedekites); or ‘the Angel of the Presence”; or ‘‘God the Word, 
previous to Incarnation”; or ‘‘the Shechinah”; or ‘‘the Captain of 
the Lord’s Host’’; or ‘‘an Angel”; or ‘‘a reappearance of Enoch”; or 
an ‘‘évodpxwors of the Holy Ghost”; are, on all sound hermeneutical 
principles, not only ‘almost’ but quite “childish.” They belong to 
methods of interpretation which turn Scripture into an enigma and 
neglect all the lessons which result so plainly from the laws which 
govern its expression, and the history of its interpretation. No 
Hebrew, reading these words, would have been led to these idle and 
fantastic conclusions about the superhuman dignity of the Canaanite 
prince in himself, and apart from his purely typical character. If the 
expressions here used had been meant literally, Melchisedek would 
not have been a man, but a Divine Being—and not the type of one. It 
would then have been not only inexplicable, but meaningless, that in 
all Scripture he should only have been incidentally mentioned in three 
verses of a perfectly simple and straightforward narrative, and only 
once again alluded to in the isolated reference of a Psalm written 
centuries later. The fact that some of these notions about him may 
plead the authority of great names is no more than can be said of 
thousands of the absolute, and even absurd, misinterpretations in 
the melancholy history of slowly-corrected errors which passes under 
the name of Scripture exegesis. Less utterly groundless is the belief 
of the Jews that Melchisedek was the Patriarch Shem, who, as they 
shewed, might have survived to this time (Avodath Hakkodesh, mr. 20, 
&c. and in two of the Targums). Yet even this view cannot be correct; 
for if Melchisedek had been Shem (1) there was every reason why he 
should be called by his own name, and no reason whatever why his 
name should be suppressed; and (2) Canaan was in the territory of 
Ham’s descendants, not those of Shem; and (3) Shem was in no sense, 
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whether mystical or literal, ‘without pedigree.” Yet this opinion 
satisfied Lyra, Cajetan, Luther, Melanchthon, Lightfoot, &c. 

Who then was Melchisedek? Josephus and some of the most learned 
fathers (Hippolytus, Eusebius, &c.), and many of the ablest modern 
commentators, rightly hold that he was neither more nor less than what 
Moses tells us that: he was—the Priest-King of a little Canaanite town, 
to whom, because he acted as a Priest of the True God, Abraham gave 
tithes; and whom his neighbours honoured because he was not sensual 
and turbulent as they were, but righteous and peaceful, not joining in 
their wars and raids, yet mingling with them in acts of mercy and 
kindness. How little the writer of this Epistle meant to exaggerate 
the typology is shewn by the fact that he does not so much as allude to 
the ‘‘bread and wine’’ to which an unreal significance has been attached 
both by Jewish and Christian commentators. He does not make it (as 
the Jews do) in any way a type of the shewbread and libations; or an 
offering characteristic of his Priesthood; nor does he make him (as 
Philo does) offer any sacrifice at all. How much force would he haye 
added to the typology if he had ventured to treat these gifts as 
prophecies of the Eucharist, as some of the Fathers do! His silence 
on a point which would haye been so germane to his purpose is 
decisive against such a view. As regards the mre we may observe 
that as in Modern Greek 7) has become the invariable negative with 
participles, so we find a tendency in this direction in Hellenistic 
Greek. Here for instance though the reference is to one person, the 
attribute implied by the participle is ascribed only in conception. 
Comp. Lk. vii. 33, édjAvdev “Iwdvyns pyre éoOlwrv...unre mlywy. See 
Winer, p. 607. 


Adwporwpévos & TH vid Tod Oeod, “having been likened to the Son 
of God,” i.e. having been invested with a typical resemblance to 
Christ. The expression explains the writer’s meaning. It is a com- 
bination of the passage in Genesis with the allusion in Ps. ex., 
shewing that the two together constitute Melchisedek a Divinely 
appointed type of a Priesthood received from no ancestors and trans- 
mitted to no descendants. The personal importance of Melchisedek 
was very small; but he is eminently typical, because of the sudden- 
ness with which he is introduced into the sacred narrative, and the 
subsequent silence respecting him. He was born, and lived, and 
died, and had a father and mother no less than any one else, but by 
not mentioning these facts, the Scripture, interpreted on mystic 
principles, ‘‘throws on him a shadow of Eternity: gives him a typical 
Bternity.” The expressions used of him are only literally true of 
Him whose type he was. In himself only the Priest-prince of a little 
Canaanite community, his venerable figure was seized upon, first by 
the Psalmist, then by the writer of this Hpistle, as the type of an 
Eternal Priest. As far as Scripture is concerned it may be said of 
him, that “he lives without dying, fixed for ever as one who lives by 
the pen of the sacred historian, and thus stamped as a type of the 
Son, the ever-living Priest.” 


els 7d Sunverés, in perpetuum. 
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4. Oewpeire Sé, ‘Now contemplate spiritually.” 


andlkos otros. Here begin the seven particulars of the typical 
superiority of Melchisedek’s Priesthood over that of Aaron. Firsr. 
Even Abraham gave him tithes. 


@ kal Sexdrnv «.7.A. The xal must not be connected with ’ABpadu 
by trajection (hyperbaton), but emphasises the act of giving or tithe, 
See Winer, p. 701. 


6 marpidpxns. There ig great rhetorical force in the order of the 
original, ‘“‘to whom even Abraham gave a tithe out of his best spoils— 
he the patriarch.” Here not only is the ear of the writer gratified by 
the sonorous conclusion of the sentence with an Ionicus a minore 
patriarchés; but a whole argument about the dignity of Abraliam is 
condensed into the position of one emphatic word. The word in the 
.N. T. occurs only here and in Acts ii, 29, vii. 8, 9. 


é Tov dkpoliwlav, ‘‘from the spoils.” The word properly means 
that which is taken from the top of a heap (dxpos, Ols); hence some 
translate if ‘‘the best of the spoils,’ and Philo describes the tithe 
given by Abraham in similar terms. But this is to press too much 
the derivation of the word. 


5. teparelav. Defined by Aristotle to mean ‘‘care concerning the 
gods.” 


dmoSexaroiv. The Priests only took tithes of the people indirectly, 
through the agency of the Levites. Delitzsch argues that after the 
Exile the Priests collected the tithes themselves. It cannot however 
be proved that the Priests themselves tithed the people. This was 
done by the Levites, who yave the tithe of their tithes to the priests, 
Num. xviii. 22—26, Nehem. x. 38. There is however no real dif- 
ficulty about the expression, for the Priests might tithe the people, as 
Jewish tradition says that they did in the days of Ezra; and (2) Qui 
facit per aliwm facit per se. There is therefore no need to alter ‘‘the 
people” (Aadv) into Levi (Aevivy), The Priests stood alone ih receiving 
tithes and giving none. 


é« tis 6odvos. A Hebrew expression, Gen. xxxy. 11. 


6. 6 Bé px] yeveadoyovpevos. Ov, which might have been here expect- 
ed, would simply state the fact. The pu is practically here a stronger 
negative because it denies the very conception. Comp. Lk. i. 20, cal 
doy...“ Svvdwevos Aadjoa. John vii. 49, 6 dxAos otros 6 ua yryvdoKwy 
Tov vosov, 2 

evdAdynkev, ‘Sand hath blessed.” Suconp point of superiority. The 
perfects imply that the acts are regarded as permanent and still 
continuous in their effects, in accordance with the writer’s manner of 
regarding Scripture as a living and present entity. 


7. v1rd tov Kpelrrovos, i.e, the inferior is blessed by one who is 
(pro hac vice or quoad hoc) the Superior. Hence blessing was one of 
the recognised priestly functions (Num, yi. 23—26). 
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érepov...iepéa. Not ‘another priest” as in A. V. (which would have 
required d\\ov) but “a different priest.” 

kal ov...Adyer Oar, ‘and that he should not be said (viz. in Ps, ex. 4) 
to be after the order of Aaron.”’ If the ov seem harsh (instead of 7) 
in this construction, we may with Winer (p. 605) join the ov to xara 
thy raéw, “and be called ‘not after the order of Aaron.’” That 
déyeoOar does not here mean eligi is clear from ver. 13. 


12. peratibencvns. He here uses the comparatively mild and 
delicate term ‘‘being transferred.’”? When he has prepared the mind 
of his readers by a little further argument, he substitutes for merd- 
deois the much stronger word “annulment” (d0érnous, ver. 18). It 
is a characteristic of the writer to be thus careful not to shock the 
prejudices of his readers more than was inevitable. His whole style 
of argument, though no less effective than that of St Paul in its own 
sphere, is more conciliatory, more deferential, less vehemently ico- 
noclastic. His relation to St Paul is like that of Melanchthon to 
Luther. 


€ avdyxns. The Law and the Priesthood were so inextricably 
united that the Priesthood could not be altered without disintegrating 
the whole complex structure of the Law. 


13. peréoynkev, “hath had part in.” The expression seems to 
be designedly indirect, with reference to the Virgin birth. 


ovSels. Sacerdotal privileges were exclusively assigned to the tribe 
of Levi (Deut. x.8; Num. iii, 5—8). The attempt of King Uzziah, 
who was of the tribe of Judah, to assume priestly functions, had been 
terribly punished (2 Chron. xxvi. 3, 19). 


14. mpddydrov, “known to all.” The word mpédydov occurs in 
1 Tim. v. 24, 25. The delicate shades of difference between peréo- 
XNKEV...mpocéaxnkev, mpodndov...KaTddnroy shew the careful elaboration 
of the style. 


dvatéraNkev, “hath sprung.” The verb is used generally of the sun 
rising (Mal. iv. 2; Lk. xii. 54; 2 Pet. i. 19), but also of the springing 
up of plants (Zech. iii. 8, vi. 12, &c.), Hence the LXX. choose the 
word’ Avaro\y, which usually means sunrise, to translate the Messianic 
title of “the Branch.” 


é€ *IovSa. Gen. xlix. 10; Is. xi. 1; Lk. iii. 33. ‘‘The Lion of the 
tribe of Judah,” Rev. vy. 5. 

6 Kvptos tov. This is the first time that we find this expression 
in the N.T. standing alone as a name for Christ. It is from this 
passage that the designation so familiar to Christian lips is derived. 


mepl tepéwv, “concerning priests,” ® better reading than the one 
followed by the A. V. wept iepwovvns. Uzziah, of the tribe of Judah, 
king though he was, had been punished by lifelong leprosy for 
usurping the functions of the tribe of Levi. : 


~ @t. So ér is used to strengthen a comparative in Phil. i. 9. 
G2 
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15. Kardémdov. The word used is stronger than mpddnov in ver. 
14 and does not occur elsewhere in the N.T. The change of the Law 
can be yet more decisively inferred from the fact that Melchisedek is 
not only a Priest of a different tribe from Levi, but a priest con- 
stituted in a wholly different manner, and even—as he might have 
said—out of the limits of the Twelve tribes altogether; and yet a 
Priest was to be raised after his order, not after that of Aaron. g 


el. Followed by the present indicative ei means “‘if” (as is the case), 
i.e. “seeing that.” 


16. Kato vdpov évroAns capklyys. Rather, “in accordance with 
the law of a fleshen (i.e. earthly) commandment.” Neither this 
writer, nor even St Paul, ever called or would have called the Law 
“carnal” (capxixés), a term which St Paul implicitly disclaims when 
he says that the Law is ‘‘spiritual” (Rom. vii, 14); but to call it 
‘“‘fleshen” (cdpxwos) is merely to say that it is hedged round with 
earthly limitations and relationships, and therefore unfit to be adapt- 
ed to eternal conditions. Its ordinances indeed might be called 
“ordinances of the flesh” (ix. 10), because they had to do, almost 
exclusively, with externals. An attentive reader will see that even in 
the closest apparent resemblances to the language of St Paul there 
are differences in this Epistle. For instance his relative disparage- 
ment of the Law turns almost exclusively on the conditions of its 
hierarchy; and his use of the word ‘‘flesh” and ‘‘fleshen,”’ refers not 
to sensual passions but to mortality and transience. 


yéyovev, “4s become.” 


tors dkatadvrov, “of an indissoluble life,” the life of a tabernacle 
which “could not be dissolved.” The word dxardduros is not found 
elsewhere in the N.T. The Priest of this new Law and Priesthood is 
‘the Prince of Life” (Acts iii. 15). 


17. paptupetrar, ‘he is testified of.” 

étt. This serves the purpose of our modern marks of quotation. 
18. “A@érnois. See note on ver. 12. Comp. Gal. iii. 15. 
ylvera, ‘there occurs” or “results,” in accordance with Ps. ex. 4. 


mpoayotons. Comp. 1 Tim. i. 18, v. 24. The ‘‘commandment” 
was only a temporary precursor of the final dispensation. 


évrohys. Most ancient and modern commentators understand this 
of the Mosaic Law in general. 


81a Td adrijs doevés Kal dvadedés. These very strong expressions— 
almost as strong as any that St Paul has used—would have caused 
terrible offence to all Judaists had they been introduced suddenly. 
As it is they only occur incidentally in the midst of a sustained and 
powerful train of reasoning. The writer here shews how completely 
he is of the school of St Paul, notwithstanding the strength of his 
Judaic sympathies. For St Paul was the first who clearly de- 
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monstrated that Christianity involved the abrogation of the Law, and 
thereby proved its partial, transitory, and inefficacious character as 
intended only to be a preparation for the Gospel (Rom. viii. 3). The 
law was only the “‘tutor” or attendant-slave to lead men to Christ, 
or train their boyhood till it could attain to full Christian manhood 
(Gal. iii. 23, 24). It was only after the consummation of the Gospel 
that its disciplinary institutions became reduced to ‘‘weak and beg- 
garly rudiments” (Gal. iv. 9). 


19. ovdtv...éreAclwoey. This is illustrated in ix. 6—9. 


eracayoyy St «.7.A. The better punctuation is ‘“‘There results 
a disannulment of the preceding commandment on account of its 
weakness and unprofitableness—for the Law perfected nothing—but 
(there results) the superinduction of a better hope.” The latter 
clause is a nominative not to éreAciwoev, but to ylveror in ver, 18. 
The “better hope” is that offered us by the Resurrection of Christ ; 
and the whole of the New Testament bears witness that the Gospel 
had the power of “ perfecting,’ which the Law had not. Rom. iii. 21; 
Eph. ii. 13—15, &c. 

20. KaQ’ Scov od xwpls dpkapoolas. This is the SixrH point of 
superiority. He has lingered at much greater length over the Firra 
than over the others, from the extreme importance of the argument 
which it incidentally involved. The oath on which the Melchisedek 
Priesthood was founded is that of Ps. cx. 4. For the common word 
Opxos (a8 in vi. 17), he prefers the more sonorous épxwyuoola which 
means the same thing, but sounds more emphatic. 


21. ot piv ydp «.r.A., ‘ these men have been made priests without an 
oath,” There is no mention of any oath of perpetuity in connexion 
with the Aaronic priesthood. 


eloly yeyovéres. This is merely the periphrastic perfect (sind 
geworden). 


22. «pelrrovos Sia0ykns. ‘By so much better was the covenant of 
which Jesus has been made surety.” The words—which might be 
taken as the keynote of the whole Epistle—should undoubtedly be 
rendered “of a better covenant.” The Greek word diabjxn is the 
rendering of the Hebrew Berith, which means a covenant. Of ‘‘tes- 
taments” the Hebrews knew nothing until they learnt the custom of 
‘making a will” from the Romans. So completely was this the 
case that there is no word in Hebrew which means ‘‘a will,’’ and 
when a writer in the Talmud wants to speak of a “will,” he has to 
put the Greek word d:a6%xn in Hebrew letters. The Hebrew berith is 
rendered dia6y«xy in the LXX., and ‘‘covenant” by our translators 
at least 200 times. When we speak of the ‘‘Old” or the ‘‘New 
Testament” we have borrowed the word from the Vulgate or Latin 
translation of St Jerome in 2 Cor, iii. 6. The only exception to this 
meaning of dia0jxyn in the N. T. is in ix. 15—17. Of the way in 
which Jesus is ‘‘a pledge” (@yyvos) of this ‘‘better covenant,” see ver, 
25 and viii. 1, 6, ix. 15, xii. 24, The word éyyvos occurs here alone 
in the N.T., but is found in Heclus, xxix. 15, 
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23. KaloipevirrA. “And they truly have been constituted priests 
many in number.” 


Savdr». The vacancies caused in their number by the ravages of 
death required to be constantly replenished (Num. xx. 28; Hxod. 
xxix. 29, 30). 


24. 6 8 “but He.” The A.V. “but this man” is not felicitous. 


drapaBarov, “hath his priesthood unchangeable” (Oecumen. dreev- 
Tyrov, Theoph. ddiddoxov, sempiternum Vulg.): a rendering which is 
more in accordance with usage than ‘ untransmissible,” ‘a priest- 
hood that doth not pass to another,” as it is rendered in the margin 
of our Revised Version. The rendering ‘‘not to be transgressed 
against,” or “inviolate” (intransgressibile, Aug.), is not tenable here. 
The word belongs to later Greek, is not found in the LXX., and here- 
only in the N.T. This is the Snvenrx particular of superiority. I 
think it quite needless to enter into tedious modern controversies as 
to the particular time of Christ’s ministry at which He assumed His 
priestly office, because I do not think that they so much as entered 
into the mind of the author. The one thought which was prominent 
in his mind was that of Christ passing as our Great High Priest with 
the offering of His finished sacrifice into the Heaven of Heavens. 
The minor details of Christ’s Priestly work are not defined, and those 
of Melchisedek are passed over in complete silence. 


25. els ro wavredés, Le. ‘to the consummate end.” All the Apostles 
teach that Christ ‘‘is able to keep us from falling and to present 
us faultless before the presence of His glory” (Jude 24; Rom, viii. 34; 
John vi. 37—39). 


odteyv. He saves them in accordance with His name of Jesus, 
“the Saviour.” Bengel. 


SV avrod. ‘No man cometh unto the Father but by me.” 


els Td evrvyxdvew trép, “to appear in the presence of God for us” 
(Heb. ix. 24). Philo also speaks of the Logos as a Mediator and 
Intercessor (Vit. Mos. 111. 16). 

Having thus proved in seven particulars the transcendence of the 
Melchisedek Priesthood of Christ, as compared with the Levitic 
Priesthood, he ends this part of his subject with a weighty summary, 
into which, with his usual literary skill, he introduces by anticipation 
the thoughts which he proceeds to develop in the following chapters. 


26. Tovotros yap. The “for” clinches the whole argument with 
a moral consideration. There was a spiritual fitness in this annul- 
ment of the imperfect Law and Priesthood, and the introduction of 
a better hope and covenant. So great and so sympathetic and so 
innocent a High Priest was suited to our necessities. There is 
much rhetorical beauty in the order of the Greek, He might have 
written it in the order of the English, but he keeps the word 
“Priest” by way of emphasis as the last word of the clause, and then 
substitutes High Priest for it, 
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dovos. Heb. 1D, pure towards God (Lev. xx. 26, xxi. 1; Ps. xvi. 


10; Acts ii, 27). He bore “holiness to the Lord” not on a golden 
mitre-plate, but as the inscription of all His life as “the Holy One of 
God” (Mk. i, 24). 


dkaxKos, as regards men. Chrys. dadynpos, ovx varovdos. Is. lili. 9. 


dplavtos. Not stained, Is. liii, 9 (and as the word implies un- 
stainable), with any of the defilements which belonged to the Levitic 
priests from their confessed sinfulness. Christ was ‘‘ without sin” 
(iv. 15); “without spot” (ix. 14; 1 Pet. i. 19). He “knew no sin” 
(2 Cor. y. 21). 


KeXwplopéevos ad TaV dpapTwAav. “Having been separated from 
sinners.” The writer is already beginning to introduce the subject of 
the Day of Atonement on which he proceeds to speak. To enable 
the High Priest to perform the functions of that day aright the 
most scrupulous precautions were taken to obviate the smallest 
chance of ceremonial pollution (Lev. xxi. 10—15); yet even these 
rigid precautions had at least once in living memory been frustrated — 
when the High Priest Ishmael ben Phabi had been incapacitated from 
his duties because in conversing with Hareth (Aretas), Emir of Arabia, 
a speck of the Emir’s saliva had fallen upon the High Priest’s beard. 
But Christ was free not only from ceremonial pollution, but from 
that far graver moral stain of which the ceremonial was a mere 
external figure; and He had now been exalted above all contact with 
sin in the Heaven of Heavens (iv. 14). 


4 ea nes Haying ‘ascended up far above all heavens” (Eph. 
iv. 


27. Kad’ mpépay. A difficulty is suggested by this word, because 
the High Priest did not offer sacrifices daily, but only once a year on 
the Day of Atonement. In any case the phrase would be a mere 
verbal inaccuracy, since the High Priest could be regarded as poten- 
tially ministering in the daily sacrifices which were offered by the 
inferior Priests; or the. one yearly sacrifice may be regarded as 
summing up all the daily sacrifices needed to expiate the High Priest’s 
daily sins (so that ‘‘daily” would mean ‘‘continually”). It appears 
however that the High Priest might if he chose take actual part in 
the daily offerings (Ex. xxix. 38, 44; Lev. vi. 19—22; Jos. B. J. vy. 
5—7). It is true that the daily sacrifices and Minchah or ‘‘meat 
offering” had no recorded connexion with any expiatory sacrifices ; 
but an expiatory significance seems to have been attached to the 
daily offering of incense (Ley. xvi. 12, 13, LXX.; Yoma, f. 44. 1). 
Wieseler’s notion that there is any reference to the Jewish Temple 
built by Onias at Leontopolis is entirely baseless. Both Philo (De 
Spec. Legg. § 53) and the Talmud use the very same expression as the 
writer, who seems to have been perfectly well aware that, normally 
and strictly, the High Priest only offered sacrifices on one day in the 
year (ix. 25, x. 1, 3). The stress may be on the necessity. Those 
priests needed the expiation by sacrifice for daily sins; Christ did not. 
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eda, ‘once for all” (ix. 12, 26, 28, x. 10; Rom. vi. 10). Christ 
offered one sacrifice, once offered, but eternally sufficient. 


éautéy. The High Priest was also the Victim, viii. 3, ix. 12, 14, 
25, x. 10, 12,14; Eph. v. 2 (Liinemann). 


28. dvOpdrrovs, i.e. ordinary ‘human beings.” 
peta Tov vopov. Namely, in Ps. cx. 4. 


Tetehawpévov, “who has been perfected.” The word “consecrated” 
in our A.V. is a reminiscence of Ley. xxi. 10; Ex. xxix. 9. The 
‘*perfected” has the same meaning as in ii. 10, v. 9. 


CHAPTER VIIL. 


1. él rots deyouévors. This is the undoubted reading for which 
éy (A) is a (correct) explanatory gloss. 


6. térvxev NADKL. The rec, has rérevye with B. Some MSS. 
have the correct Attic rerixnke. 


8. atrots SADK. airois BEL followed by the rec. and most 
editors, but not Westc. Hort, The ai’rod’s must be construed with 
pend. but adrois with réyer. 


Cu. VIII. Having compared the two Priesthoods, and shewn the 
inferiority of the Aaronie priesthood to that of Christ as ‘a 
High Priest for ever after the order of Melchisedek,” the writer 
now proceeds to contrast the two Covenants. After fixing the 
attention of his readers on Christ as the High Priest of the True 
Sanctuary (1—6) he shews that God, displeased with the diso- 
bedience of those who were under the Old Covenant, had by the 
prophet Jeremiah promised a New Covenant (7—9) which should 
be superior to the Old in three respects. i. Because the Law 
of it should be written on the heart (10). ii, Because it should 
be universal (11), and iii. because it should be a covenant of 
forgiveness (12). The decrepitude of the Old Covenant, indicated 
by its being called ‘‘old,” is a sign of its approaching and final 
evanescence (13). 


1. Kedddaroy 8 «.7.A. Rather than A.V., “the chief point in what 
we are saying is this.” The word xepdAasoy may mean, in its classical 
sense, ‘chief point,” and that must be the meaning here, because 
these verses are not a summary and they add fresh particulars to 
what he has been saying. Dr Field renders it “now to crown our 
present discourse”; because xepddaroy émidecivar, like fastigiwm impo- 
mere, is to crown a pillar with its capital, and a building with its 
coping-stone. Tyndale and Cranmer, ‘“‘pyth.” 


towvtov. “Such as I have described.” robcde is prospective, ro- 
ofros is retrospective. 
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exdOioev, “‘sat”—a mark of preeminence (x. 11, 12, xii, 2). In St 
Stephen’s Vision our Lord appears standing to aid the Martyr. 

70d Opdvov. This conception seems to be the origin of the Jewish 
word Metatron (uera@pévios), & sort of Prince of all the Angels, near 
the throne. 


THS peyahooivns év Tots ovpavots. A very Alexandrian expression. 
See note on i. 3. 


2. evrovpyds. From this word (derived from )eds, “people,” 
and épyov, ‘‘work”) comes our ‘‘liturgy.” 

Tov dylwv, “of the sanctuary.” This (and not “of holy things,” 
or “of the saints”’) is the only tenable rendering of the word in this 
Epistle. 

kat. The “and” does not introduce something new; it merely 
furnishes a more definite explanation of the previous word, 

THS TKYHVAS THS dAnPIs, “of the genuine tabernacle.” The word 
a\nOwds means ‘* genuine,” and in this Epistle ‘‘ideal,” “ archetypal.” 
It is the antithesis not to what is spurious, but to what is material, 
secondary and transient. ’AAnO7s is the opposite to wevdys, but 
ddnOwos to KlBdndos. So Christ Himself is the ‘‘real’’ Vine, that which 
corresponds to the true idea, of which the Earthly Vine is only the 
transient symbol. The Alexandrian Jews, as well as the Christian 
scholars of Alexandria, had adopted from Plato the doctrine of Ideas, 
which they regarded as Divine and eternal archetypes of which 
material and earthly things were but the imperfect copies, They 
found their chief support for this introduction of Platonic views into 
the interpretation of the Bible in Ex, xxy. 40, xxvi. 30 (quoted in 
ver. 5). Accordingly they regarded the Mosaic tabernacle as a mere 
sketch, copy, or outline of the Divine Idea or Pattern. The Idea is 
the perfected Reality of its material shadow. They extended this 
conception much farther: 

“What if earth 

Be but the shadow of heaven, and things therein 

Each to the other like, more than on earth is thought?” 
The “genuine tabernacle” is the Heavenly Ideal (ix. 24) shewn to 
Moses. To interpret it of ‘‘the glorified body of Christ” by a mere 
verbal comparison of John ii, 19, is to adopt the all-but-universal 
method of peryerting the meaning of Scripture by the artificial ela- 
borations and inferential afterthoughts of a scholastic theology. 

émntev. Lit., “fimed.” 

ovK dvOpwmos. Not a mere human being, as Moses was. Comp, 
ix. 11, 24. 

3. Kablorarar. ‘Is appointed,” 

_ 8dpd te kal Ovolas. See note on v. 1. 

Kal rovroy. ‘That He too.” It would be better as in the R.V. to 
avoid introducing the word ‘‘man” which is not in the original, and 
to say ‘‘ that this High Priest.” 
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6 mpocevéyxy. In Attic prose relatives with the conj. mood usually 
have dv, but this is sometimes omitted in the N.T., Jas, ii. 10, de7ts... 
Tnpjon; Matt. x. 33, doris dpyjrnral we. It is essential to the concep- 
tion of a priest that he should have an offering,—the aorist denotes 
the one past act, not that there is a continual offering, or representa- 
tion of the offering. Christ’s offering is mainly the blood of this one 
sacrifice, i.e. His vivifying life outpoured for, and imparted to, His 
people. The point is one of the extremest importance, and though the 
writer does not pause to explain what was the sacrifice which Christ 
offered as High Priest, he purposely introduces the subject here to 
prepare for his subsequent development of it in ix, 12, x. 5—7, 11, 12. 
Similarly St Paul tells us ‘‘Christ...hath given Himself for us, an 
offering and a sacrifice to God for a sweet-smelling savour” (Eph. v. 2). 


4. ec pivodtv iv. ‘Now if He were still on earth.” 

ém\ ys. His sanctuary must be a heavenly one, for in the earthly 
one He had no standpoint. 

ov8’ dv tv tepeds. He would not even be so much as'a Priest at all; 
still less a High Priest; for He was of the Tribe of Judah (vii. 14), 
and the Law had distinctly ordained that ‘‘no stranger, which is not 
of the seed of Aaron, come near to offer incense before the Lord” 
(Num. xvi. 40). 

OvTav TOV Tpo~dpepdyTav K.T.A. “Since there are (already) those who 
offer their gifts according to the Law.” The writer could not possibly 
have used these present tenses if the Epistle had been written after 
the Fall of Jerusalem. Jewish institutions are, indeed, spoken of in the 
present tense, after the fall of Jerusalem, by Barnabas and Clement of 
Rome; but they are merely using an every-day figure of speech. In the 
case of the Epistle to the Hebrews the argument would have gained such 
indefinite force and weight in passages like this by appealing to a fact 
so startling as the annulment of the Mosaic system by God Himself, 
working by the unmistakable demonstrations of history, that no 
writer similarly circumstanced could possibly have passed over such a 
point in silence, 

5. olties x... Namely, the priests—who are ministering in 
that which is nothing but a copy and shadow (x. 1; Ool. ii. 17) of the 
heavenly things. The verb \arpedew usually takes a dative of the 
person to whom the ministry is paid. Here and in xiii. 10 the dative 
is used of the thing in which the service is done. It is conceivable 
that there is a shade of irony in this—they serve not a Living God, 
but a dead tabernacle. And this tabernacle is only a sketch, an 
outline, a ground pattern (1 Chron. xxviii. 11) as it were—at the 
best a representative image—of the Heavenly Archetype. 

Tov érovpaviwy. ‘Of the heavenly things,’ R.V. Perhaps rather 
“ of the heavenly sanctuary ” (ix. 23, 24). 

Kexpnpdatiora., ‘Even as Moses, when about to complete the taber- 
nacle, has been divinely admonished...” On this use of the perfect 
see note on iv. 8, &e. xpnuarltw is used of Divine intimations in 
Matt. ii. 12; Luke ii. 26; Acts x. 22, &e., 
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"Opa...moujoes. This is not a classical idiom, though not abso- 
lutely unknown to classical Greek (Lobeck, Phryn. p.734). It is here 
taken from the LXX. (Ex. xxv. 40). Iloujoys would be better Greek. 


aavta. This expression is not found either in the Hebrew or the 
LXX. of the passages referred to (Ex. xxv, 40, xxvi. 30); it seems to 
be due to Philo (De Leg, Alleg, 11. 33), who may, however, have fol- 
lowed some older reading. 


kata Tov tiTov «.7.A. Here, as is so often the case in comments 
on Scripture, we are met by the idlest of speculations, as to whether 
Moses saw this “pattern” in a dream or with his waking eyes; 
whether the pattern was something real or merely an impression pro- 
duced upon his senses; whether the tabernacle was thus a copy or 
only ‘‘a copy of a copy and a shadow of a shadow,” &c. Such ques- 
tions are otiose, because, even if they were worth asking at all, they do 
not admit of any answer, and involve no instruction, and no result of 
the smallest value. The Palestinian Jews in their slavish literal way 
said that there was in Heaven an exact literal counterpart of the 
Mosaic Tabernacle with ‘a fiery Ark, a fiery Table, a fiery Candle- 
stick,” &c., which descended from heaven for Moses to see; and that 
Gabriel, in a workman’s apron, shewed Moses how to make the can- 
dlestick,—an inference which they founded on Num, viii. 4, “ And this 
work of the candlestick’? (Menachoth, f. 29.1). Without any such 
fetish-worship of the letter it is quite enough to accept the simple 
statement that Moses worked after a pattern which God had brought 
before his mind. ‘The chief historical interest in the verse is the fact 
that it was made the basis for the Scriptural Idealism by which Philo 
and the Alexandrian Jews tried to combine Judaism with the Platonic 
philosophy, and to treat the whole material world as a shadow of the 
spiritual world. It is one of several narrow points on which were 
built huge inverted pyramids of inference, which even when it was 
intrinsically tenable, could still not be deduced from the passages 
quoted. 


6. vuvl 8€, i.e. but as it is, 


réruxev. This form is often found in ancient grammarians. See 
Veitch, Greck Verbs, p. 578. 


Stacopwrépas K.T.A. ‘6A ministry more excellent in proportion as He 
is also.” This proportional method of stating results runs throughout 
the Epistle (see i. 4, iii. 3, vii, 22). It might be said with truth that 
the gist of his argument turns on the word ‘how much more.” He 
constantly adopts the argumentum a minori ad majus (vii, 19, 22, ix. 11, 
14, 23, x. 29). For his object was to shew the Hebrews that the pri- 
vileges of Judaism to which they were looking back with such longing 
eyes were but transitory outlines and quivering shadows of the more 
blessed and more eternal privileges, which they enjoyed as Christians. 
Judaism was but a shadow of which Christianity was the substance; 
Judaism was but a copy of which Christianity was the permanent Idea, 
and heavenly Archetype; it was but a scaffolding within which the 
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genuine Temple had been built; it was but a chrysalis from which the 
inward winged life had departed. : 


peolrns. ix. 15, xii, 24; 1 Tim. ii. 5. 


kpelrtooiv. ‘* Better,” because not physical but spiritual, and not 
temporal but heavenly and eternal. Bengel notices that the main 
words in the verse are all Pauline, Rom. ix. 4; 1 Tim. ii. 5. 


%7—13. Turezvotp Surrpioniry oF THE New TO THE OLD CovENANT, 
AS PROPHESIED BY JEREMIAH; BEING 4 PRroor THAT THE ‘‘ PRo- 
MISES’? OF THE NEW COVENANT ARE ‘‘BETTER.” 


7. Et ydp...dpepmrros. Whereas it was as he has said acdevys 
and dvupehys and capxiry (vii. 16, 18). The difference between the 
writer’s treatment of the relation between Christianity and Judaism 
and 8+ Paul’s mode of dealing with the same subject consists in 
this :—to 8t Paul the contrast between the Law and the Gospel was 
that between the Letter and the Spirit, between bondage and freedom, 
between Works and Faith, between Command and Promise, between 
threatening and mercy. All these polemical elements disappear almost 
entirely from the Epistle to the Hebrews, which regards the two dis- 
pensations as furnishing a contrast between Type and Reality. This 
was the more possible to Apollos, or one of similar training to his, 
because he regards Judaism not so much in the light of a Law as in 
the light of a Priesthood and a system of worship. Like those who 
had been initiated into the ancient mysteries the Christian convert 
from Judaism could say épvyov xaxby, etipov dyevov— I fied the bad, I 
found the better’; not that Judaism was in any sense intrinsically and 
inherently “bad” (Rom. vii. 12), but that it became so when it was 
preferred to something so much more Divine. 


otk dv enrdro. There would not have been—as we know there 
was—any demand for a second. 


8. ee yap avrois. The “for” introduces his proof that 
“place for a better covenant was being sought for.” The persons 
blamed are not expressed, unless we read adrovs. Perhaps the mean- 
ing is “blaming the first covenant, He says to them” (who were 
under it). The “He” is God speaking to the Prophet. This would 
(reading avrois) however haye been expressed more naturally by pds 
avrots. If it can mean “ He says to them,” the blame is, with deli- 
cate rhetoric, transferred from the covenant to those who received it. 


*ISot «7.4. The quotation is from Jer. xxxi. 31—34. 


owrdice. “I will accomplish.” The Hebrew word means literally 
‘*J will cut,” alluding perhaps to the slaying of victims at the inaugu- 
ration of a covenant. But the LXX. and the writer of the Epistle 
substitute a less literal word. 


9. emAaBopévov. See note on ii. 16. The construction is harsh 
but is taken from the LXX. of Jer. xxxi. 32, and represents the infi- 
nitive. Winer, p. 714. 
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otk événevav. The disobedience of the Israclites was a cause of 
nullifying the covenant which they had transgressed (Judg. ii. 20, 21; 
2 Kings xvii. 15—18). Comp. Hos. i. 9, ‘‘ Ye are not my people, and 
I i not be your God.” 


moa aitay. These words correspond to the “though I was a 
nel and unto them” of the original. The quotation is from the LXX., 
who perhaps followed a slightly different reading. Rabbi Kimchi 
holds that the rendering of the LXX. is justifiable even with the pre- 
sent reading. 


10. émlkapdias. The gift of an inner law, not written on granite 
slabs, but on the fieshen tablets of the heart, is the first promise of the 
New Covenant. It involves the difference between the Voice of the 
Spirit of God in the Conscience and a rigid external law: the differ- 
ence, that is, between spirituality and legalism. This is brought out 
in Ezek. xxxvi. 26—29. 


tropat avrots eis Gedy. The phrase clyar, yiyvecbat els (fieri, mutari 
in alig.) became an established formula in the LXX. 


11. ot pi SiSdtworv. Dawes’s canon that only the second aor. subj. 
act. and mid, is used after ov uw is at any rate inapplicable to the N.T. 
(see Rey. xviii. 14), nor does Hermann’s canon on the difference of 
meaning between ov 4 with the fut. and with the aor. subj. remain 
valid in Hellenistic Greek. See Winer, pp. 635, 636. 


tov toXlrny atrov. Lit., “his fellow-citizen.” The repetition 
éxaoros...xal Exaoros is a sort of echo of the Hebrew idiom “the man 
to his brother,” Winer, p. 217. 


amdvtes. The second promise of the New Covenant is that there 
shall be no appropriation of knowledge ; no sacerdotal exclusiveness; 
no learned caste that shall monopolise the keys of knowledge, and 
lock out those that desire to enter in. “ All thy children shall be 
taught of the Lord” (Is. liy. 13), and all shall be ‘‘a chosen genera- 
tion, a royal priesthood, a peculiar people.” 

eSycovew. This form of the future «léjow from elééw is Ionic and 
extremely rare. It is found in Isocrates, but does not occur elsewhere 
in the LXX. or N.T.: see Veitch, Greek Verbs, p. 187. 


elSyjcouvrly pe. By virtue of the anointing of the Holy Spirit, which 
“teaches us of all things” (a John ii. 27). 


daré pikpod k.t.A. That is, from the eldest to the youngest (Gen. 
xix. 11; Acts viii. 10, &c.). 


12. ews tropar. Comp. Rom. xi. 27. The third promise of the 
New Covenant is the forgiveness of sins, with a fulness and reality 
which could not be achieved by the sacrifices of the Old Covenant (see 
ii. 15, ix. 9, 12, x. 1, 2, 4, 22). Under the Old Covenant there had 
been a deep feeling of the nullity of sacrifices in themselves, which led 
to an almost startling disparagement of the sacrificial system (1 Sam. 
xy. 22; Ps. xl. 6,1. 8—10, li. 16; Mic. vi. 6,7; Is. i. 11; Hos. yi. 6; 
Am. y. 21, 22, &e.). 
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18. memadalwxev. “He hath rendered obsolete.” The very ex- 
pression, ‘“‘a New Covenant,” used in the disparaging connexion in 
which it stands, superannuates the former covenant, and stamps it as 
antiquated. The verse is a specimen of the deep sense which it was 
the constant object of the Alexandrian interpreters to deduce from 
Scripture. The argument is analogous to that of vii. 11. 


7d 8 madarotpevoy K.7.A. Lit., ‘‘ Now that which is becoming anti- 
quated and waxing aged, is near obliteration.” The expression “ near 
evanescence” again shews that the Epistle was written before the 
Fall of Jerusalem, when the decree of dissolution which had been 
passed upon the Old Covenant was carried into effect. Even the 
Rabbis, though they made the Law an object of superstitious and ex- 
travagant veneration, yet sometimes admitted that it would ultimately 
cease to be—namely, when ‘‘the Evil Impulse” (Deut. xxxi. 21) 
should be overcome. . 

éyyis ahavicpov. Compare the expression éyy’s xardpas (vi. 8), 
and Dr Kay points out the curious fact that ‘‘ curse” and “ oblitera- 
tion’? (d4@avicuos here alone in the N. T.) appear in juxtaposition in 
2 Kings xxii. 19 (where our version renders it ‘‘ desolation”’). 


CHAPTER IX. 


1. 1 mpéty. The addition of cxnvi in the rec. is very ill supported, 
and the sense requires the word dia0jyxn to be understood. Besides 
which 7 zp. cx. has a different meaning altogether in the next verse. 


5. 80&ys. This is much better supported than the rfjs 6. of the rec. 


> oo a 


9. xa’ ty NABD, The xaé’ dv of the rec. was a correction of the 
more difficult expression. 


10. [kal]. Notin NAD. Sixawpara NAB. 

11. dv peAAdvrav. The evidence for this reading of the rec. is 
nearly equally balanced with that for réy yevoudvuy of BD adopted 
by Lachmann, &c., which is perhaps accidentally due to the preceding 
maparyev duevos. 


12. evpdpevos. The rarer form, altered by D into evdpouevos. 
19. épavricev. Better supported than the éfsdvricev of the rec. 


24. Xpirrds NACD. By the time that this Epistle was written the 
title 6 Xpisros (rec.) had been superseded in general by the name 
Xpicrés. 


Cu. IX. After thus tracing the contrast between the Two Covenants, 
the writer proceeds to shew the difference between their ordi- 
nances of ministration (ix. 1—x.18). He contrasts the sanctuary 
(1—4), the offering, and the access (6, 7) of the Levitical Priests, 
in their shadowy and inefficacious ritual (9, 10), with the sanc- 
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tuary (11), the offering, and the access of Christ (12), stating how 
far superior was the efficacy of Christ’s work (13, 14). Im the 
remainder of the chapter (15—28) he explains the perfection and 
indispensableness of Christ’s one sacrifice for sin. His object in 
this great section of the Epistle is to prove to the Hebrews that 
Christ is ‘‘ the end of the Law”; that by His sacrifice all other 
sacrifices have been rendered needless; and that unlike the brief, 
intermittent, and partial access of the High Priest to the Holy of 
Holies on the Day of Atonement, we have through Christ a per- 
fect, universal, and continuous access to God. 


1. Hixe pev odv «rd. “To resume then, even the first (d.a07Kn) 
had its ordinances.” No substantive is expressed with ‘ first,” but 
the train of reasoning in the last chapter sufficiently shews that 
‘“Covenant,”’ not ‘‘ Tabernacle,” is the word to be supplied. 


elxe. Although he often refers to the Levitic ordinances as still con- 
tinuing, he here contemplates them as obsolete and practically an- 
nulled, 


76 TE GyLov KoopiKov. ‘And its sanctuary—a material one.” The 
word xoopixdy, rendered ‘‘ worldly,” means that the Jewish Sanctuary 
was visible and temporary—a mundane structure in contrast to the 
Heavenly, Eternal Sanctuary. The adjective only occurs here and in 
Tit. ii. 12. Some editors, both here and in Josephus (B. J. rv. 5, § 2), 
render it ‘‘ complete,” i.e. in perfect order. It is impossible to render 
with the A.V. ‘‘a worldly sanctuary,” for the N. T. writers keep the 
rule about the attributive adj. being placed before the article or after 
the noun. Koop.xoy is in apposition, and some regard it as a sort of 
substantive. See Winer, p. 166. 


2. KaterkevdoOn. ‘Was prepared” or ‘‘established.” He treats 
of the Sanctuary in 2—5, and of the Services in 6—10. 


7 ™péry. By this is not meant the Tabernacle in contrast with 
the Temple, but ‘‘ the outer chamber (or Holy Place).” It is however 
true that the writer is thinking exclusively of the Tabernacle of the 
Wilderness, which was the proper representative of the worship of the 
Old Covenant. He seems to have regarded the later Temples as deflec- 
tions from the Divine pattern, and he wanted to take all that was 
Judaic at its best. His description applies to the Tabernacle only. 
It is doubtful whether the seven-branched candlestick was preserved 
in the Temple of Solomon; there was certainly no ark or mercy-seat, 
much less a Shechinah, in the Herodian Temple of this period. When 
Pompey profanely forced his way into the Holy of Holies he found to 
his great astonishment nothing whatever (vacua omnia). 


& qj. Understand “is.” The whole tabernacle is ideally pre- 
sent to the writer’s imagination. 


ve Avxvia. Ex, xxv. 31—39, xxxvii. 17—24. The word would 
more accurately be rendered ‘‘lampstand.’”’? In Solomon’s temple there 
seem to have been ten (1 Kings vii. 49). There was indeed one only 
in the Herodian temple (1 Mace, i. 21, iv. 49; Jos. Antt. xu. 7, § 6, 
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and allusions in the Talmud). It could not however have exactly 
resembled the famous figure carved on the Arch of Titus (as Josephus 
hints in a mysterious phrase, Jos. B. J. vu. 5, § Bb for that has marine 
monsters carved upon its pediment, which would have been a direct 
violation of the second commandment. 


Kal 4 tpomela. Ex. xxv. 23—30, xxxvii. 10—16. There were ten 
such tables of acacia-wood overlaid with gold in Solomon’s temple 
(2 Chron. iy. 8, 19). 


a mpd0ects tav dprwv. Rendered by the LXX. dpra rys mpobé- 
cews, Lit., “the setting forth of the loaves.” The Hebrew name 
for it is ‘‘the bread of the face” (i.e. placed before the presence 
of God), Ex, xxv. 23—30; Lev. xxiv. 5—9. 


dy. Neut. plur. dyia aylwy represents the Hebr. superlative 
Dwaph wWyp. In the 0. T. Kodesh is “the Holy Place.” édyta 
dyloy. Lit., “the Holy of Holies,” a name which, like the Latin 
Sancta Sanctorum, is the exact translation of the Hebrew Kodesh 
Hakkodashim. In Solomon’s Temple it was called ‘the Oracle.” 


3. perd St 7d Sebrepov Kataméracpa. “Behind the second veil.” There 
were two veils in the Tabernacle—one called DD (Ex. xxvi. 36, 37, 


LEX. xéAvypa, or érloracrpov) which hung before the entrance; and 
‘the second,” called N31B (LXX. xararéracua), which hung between 


the Holy Place and the Holiest (Hx. xxvi, 31—35), The Rabbis invent 
two curtains between the Holy Place and the Holiest with a space of 
a cubit between them, to which they give the name Tarkesin, which 
is of uncertain origin. They had many fables about the size and weight 
of this curtain—that it was a handbreadth thick, and took 300 priests 
to draw it, &. &e. 


4. xpvoodtv...0up.arjpiov. It has beenlong disputed whether @uyua- 
thptov means Censer or Altar of Incense. It does not occur in the Greek 
yersion of the Pentateuch (except as a various reading), where the “altar 
of incense” is rendered by Ovovacrnpiov Ovupudmaros (Ex. xxx. 27; comp. 
Lk. i. 11); but it is used by the LXX. in 2 Chron. xxvi. 19; Ezek. viii. 
11, and there means ‘‘censer’”’; and the Rabbis say that ‘‘a golden 
censer’’ was used by the High Priest on the Day of Atonement only 
(Yoma, 1v.4). ‘‘Censer” accordingly is the rendering of the word in this 
place in the Vulgate, Syriac, Arabic, and Aethiopic versions; and the 
word is so understood by many commentators ancient and modern. 
On the other hand (which is very important) both in Josephus (Antt. 
11. 6, § 8) and in Philo (Opp. 1. 504) the word @uysarjpiov means ‘ the 
Altar of Incense,” which, like the table, might be called “ golden,” 
because it was overlaid with gold; and this is the sense of the word in 
other Hellenistic writers of this period down to Clemens of Alexandria. 
The Altar of Incense was so important that it is most unlikely to 
have been left unmentioned. Further, it is observable that we are 
not told of any censer kept in the Yabernacle, but only in the 
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Temple. The incense in the days of the Tabernacle was burnt in a 
nA (wupetov, ‘<brazier,” Ley. xvi. 12); nor could the censer have 


been kept in the Holiest Place, for then the High Priest must have 
gone in to fetch it before kindling the incense, which would have 
been contrary to all the symbolism of the ritual. 

But it is asserted that the writer is in any case mistaken, for that 
neither the censer nor the ‘‘altar of incense’’ was in the Holiest. 

But this is not certain as regards the censer, It is possible that 
some golden censer-stand may have stood in the Holiest, on which 
the High Priest placed the small golden brazier (machettah, LXX. mv- 
petov), which he carried with him. There is indeed no doubt that the 
** Altar of Incense”’ was not in the Holiest Place, butas all authorities 
combine in telling us, in the Holy Place. But there was a possibility 
of mistake about the point, because in Ex. xxvi. 35 only the table and 
the lampstand arementioned ; and Ex. xxx. 6 isa littlevague. Yet the 
writer does not say that the altar of incense was in the Holiest. It 
was impossible that any Jew should have made such a mistake, unless 
he were, as Delitzsch says, ‘‘a monster of ignorance”; and if he had 
been unaware of the fact otherwise, he would have found from Philo in 
several places (De Victim. Offer. § 4; Quis rer. div. haer. § 46) that 
the Altar, which Philo also calls Ouuarypcov, was outside the Holiest. 
Josephus also mentions this, and it was universally notorious (B. J. 
vy. 5,§ 5). Accordingly, the writer only says that the Holiest ‘‘ had” 
the Altar of Incense, in other words that the Altar in some sense 
belonged to it. And this is rigidly accurate; for in 1 Kings vi, 22 
the Altar is described as ‘‘belonging to” the Oracle (lit. the Altar 
which was to the Oracle, laddebir), and on the Day of Atonement 
the curtain was drawn, and the Altar was intimately associated 
with the High Priest’s service in the Holiest Place. Indeed the 
Altar of Incense (since incense was supposed to have an atoning 
power, Num. xvi. 47) was itself called ‘‘Holy of Holies” (A. V. 
“most holy,” Ex. xxx. 10), and is expressly said (Ex. xxx. 6, xl. 5) 
to be placed ‘‘before the mercy-seat.” In Is. vi. 1—S a seraph flies 
from above the mercy-seat to the Altar. The writer then, though he 
is not entering into details with pedantic minuteness, has not made 
any mistake; nor is there the smallest ground for the idle conjecture 
that he was thinking of the Jewish Temple at Leontopolis. The close 
connexion of the Altar of Incense with the service of the Day of Atone- 
ment in the Holiest Place is illustrated by 2 Mace. ii. 1—8, where the 
Altar is mentioned in connexion with the Ark. 


Vv peak This, as we have seen, applies only to the Tabernacle 
and to Solomon’s Temple. ‘‘ There was nothing whatever,” as Jo- 
sephus tells us, in the Holiest Place of the Temple after the Exile 
(B. J. v. 5, § 5). The stone on which the Ark had once stood, called 
by the Rabbis ‘‘ the stone of the Foundation,” alone was visible. 


amdvrodev. The word rendered “round about” means literally “ on 
all sides,” i.e. ‘ within and without” (Ex. xxv, 11). 


xpvoel(w. The diminutive ypvoly here used for gold seems to imply 
TIEBREWS H 
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nothing distinctive. Diminutives always tend to displace the simple 
forms in late dialects, 


orTduvos xpvo7. The Palestine Targum says that it was an earthen 
jar, but Jewish tradition asserted that it was of gold. The LXX. 
inserts the word ‘‘golden”’ in Ex. xvi. 33 and so does Philo. It con- 
tained an ‘‘omer” of the manna, which was the daily portion for 
each person. The writer distinctly seems to imply that the Ark con- 
tained three things—a golden jar (crduvos) containing a specimen of 
the manna, Aaron’s rod that budded, and the Stone Tables of the 
Decalogue. Here again it is asserted that he made a mistake. Cer- 
tainly the Stone Tables were in the Ark, and the whole symbolism of 
the Ark represented the Cherubim bending in adoration over the 
blood-sprinkled propitiatory which covered the tables of the broken 
moral law. But Moses was only bidden to lay up the jar and the rod 
‘before the Testimony,” not ‘in the Ark”; and in 1 Kings viii. 9, 
2 Chron. v. 10 we are somewhat emphatically informed that “ there 
was nothing in the Ark”’ except these two tables, which we are told 
(Deut. x. 2, 5) that Moses placed there, All that can be said is that 
the writer is not thinking of the Temple of Solomon at all, and that 
there is nothing impossible in the Jewish tradition here followed, 
which supposes that ‘‘ before the Testimony ” was interpreted to mean 
“fin the Ark.” Rabbis like Levi Ben Gershom and Abarbanel had 
certainly no desire to vindicate the accuracy of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and yet they say that the pot and the rod were actually at 
one time in the Ark, though they had been removed from it before 
the days of Solomon. 


4 paBSes. Num. xvii. —10, 


5. XepovBely. ‘The Cherubim,” since im is the Hebrew plural 
termination (not as in A. Y. ‘‘Cherubims”’). 


SdEqs. Not ‘“‘the glorious Cherubim” but “the Cherubim of the 
Shechinah” or cloud of glory. This was regarded as the symbol of 
God’s presence, and was believed to rest between their outspread 
wings (see 1 Sam. iv. 22; 2 Kings xix. 15; Hagg. ii. 7—9; Ecclus. xlix, 
8). They were emblems of all that was highest and best in animated 
nature—the grandest products of creation combined in one living 
angelic symbol (Ezek. x. 4)—upholding the throne of the Eternal as 
on “a chariot” and bending in adoring contemplation of the moral 
law as the revelation of God’s will. 


7d thacrrpiov, “the propitiatory,” is the translation used by the 
LXX. for the Hebrew cappéreth or ‘‘covering.”” The word probably 
meant no more than ‘‘lid” or ‘‘cover”; but the LXX. understood it 
metaphorically of the covering of sins or expiation, because the blood 
of the expiatory offering was sprinkled upon it. 


kata pépos. “ Severally,” rather than ‘‘ particularly” (A. V.), ‘‘in 
detail.” It was no part of the writer’s immediate purpose to enter 
upon an explanation of that symbolism of the Tabernacle which has 
largely occupied the attention of Jewish historians and Talmudists as 
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well as of modern writers. Had he done so he would doubtless have 
thrown light upon much that is now obscure. But he is pressing on 
to his point, which is to shew that even the most solemn and magni- 
ficent act of the whole Jewish ritual—the ceremony of the Day of 
Atonement—bears upon its face the signs of complete transitoriness 
and inefficiency when compared with the work of Christ, 


6. Tottay St ottws Kateckevacpévoyv. ‘Since then these things 
have been thus arranged.” 


els piv Tv wpdryy...émuredovvres. ‘Into the outer tabernacle the 
priests enter continually in performance of their ministrations.” Their 
ordinary ministrations were to offer sacrifice, burn incense, and light 
the lamps, and in the performance of these they certainly entered the 
Holy Place twice daily, and apparently might do so as often as they 
saw fit. No inference can be securely drawn as to the continued 
existence of the Temple service from the present elclacw, because the 
present is used by the writer of things ideally existent on the page of 
Scripture (vii. 3, 5, ix. 22, &.). 


7. trv Sevrépay, i.e. “the inner,” ‘the Holiest.” There was a 
graduated sanctity in the Tabernacle and in the Temple. In the 
Temple any one might go into the Outer Court or Court of the 
Gentiles; Jews into the Second Court; men only into the Third; 
priests only in their robes into the Holy Place; and only the High 
Priest into the inmost shrine (Jos. ¢c. Apion. 11. 8). 


drraé Tod éviavTod, i.e. only on one day of the whole year, viz. on 
the tenth day of the seventh month Tisri, the Day of Atonement. In 
the course of that day he had to enter it at least three, and possibly 
four times, namely (1) with the incense, (2) with the blood of the 
bullock offered for his own sins, (3) with the blood of the goat for the 
sins of the people, and perhaps (4) to remove the censer (Lev. xvi. 
12—16; Yoma, vy. 2). But these entrances were practically one. 


mporhéper, A vivid present, 


tmép...dyvonpdrev. Lit., “for the ignorances,” but the word seems 
to be used in the LXX. to include sins as well as errors (y. 2,3; Ex. 
xxxiv. 7; Ley. xvi. 2, 11, 34; Num. xv. 27—31). 


8. Hv Tov aylwy o86v. Entrance into the Holiest symbolised 
direct access to God, and the “way” into it had not been made 
evident until He came who is “the way, the truth, and the life” 
(John xiy. 6). He is ‘‘the new and living way” (x. 19, 20). 


THS TPYOTNS TKNVHS eXovons oTdow. “While yet the outer Tabernacle 
is still standing,” 1.e. so long as there is—for the Temple, which 
represented the continuity of the Tabernacle and the Old Covenant, 
had not sunk in flames, as it did a few years later—an outer Taber- 
nacle, through which not even a Priest was ever allowed to enter into 
the Holiest. Hence the deep significance of the rending of the veil 
of the Temple from the top to the bottom at the Crucifixion (Matt. 
xxvii. 51). 


H2 
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9. rvs mapaBoAr els Tov Katpdv Tov evertyHKOTA. yYris. It is per- 
haps better, with Mr Rendall, to refer this to crdéow rather than to 
oxnvfs “while this outer tabernacle is still holding a position which 
&e.”’ It is more often understood to mean ‘‘and this outer Taber- 
nacle is a parable for the present time.’ By ‘the present time” he 
means the prae-Christian epoch in which the unconverted Jews were 
still practically living. The full inauguration of the New Covenant, 
of which Christ had prophesied as His Second Coming, began with 
the final annulment of the Old, which was only completed when the 
Temple fell, and when the observance of the Levitic system thus 
became (by the manifest interposition of God in history) a thing 
simply impossible. A Christian was already living in ‘the Future 
Aeon” (Ha-olam habba); a Jew who had not embraced the Gospel 
still belonged to “the present time” (Ha-olam hazzeh, 6 katpos 6 éveorn- 
xws). The meaning of the verse is that the very existence of -an outer 
Tabernacle (‘‘the Holy Place”’) emphasized the fact that close access 
to God (of which the entrance of the High Priest into the Holiest was 
a symbol) was not permitted under the Old Covenant, 


> 4, 


xa’ wv. The true reading is not xaé’ dv but Kad’ qv, so that the 
“which” refers to the word ‘‘parable” or “symbol,” “in accordance 
with which symbolism of the outer Tabernacle both gifts and 
sacrifices are being offered, such as (7) are not able, so far as the 
conscience is concerned, to perfect the worshipper.’’ He says ‘are 
offered” and ‘‘him that does the service,” using the present (not as in 
the A.V. the past tense), because he is throwing himself into the 
position of the Jew who still clings to the Old Covenant. The 
introduction of ‘‘a clear conscience” (or moral consciousness) into the 
question may seem like a new thought, but it is not. The implied 
argument is this: only the innocent can ‘ascend the hill of the Lord, 
and stand in His Holy Place”: the High Priest was regarded as 
symbolically innocent by virtue of minute precautions against any 
ceremonial defilement, and because he carried with him the atone- 
ment for his own sins and those of the people: he therefore, but he 
alone, was permitted to approach God by entering the Holiest Place. 
The worshippers in general were so little regarded as “perfected in 
conscience” that only the Priests could enter even the outer ‘‘ Holy” 
(vii. 18, 19, x, 1—4, 11). 

py Suvdpevar. The fig. indicates the thought of the writer, quae 
non valeant; od duyduevac (comp. x. 1) would have been equally 
admissible, and would haye emphasized the fact of their being in- 
herently unable to perfect the conscience (quae non valent). 

10. pdvov érf, The ‘‘which’’ of the A.V. refers to the “ present 
time.” The Greek is here elliptical. The meaning is that the 
gifts and sacrifices”’ consist only in meats and drinks and divers 
washings—being ordinances of the flesh, imposed (only) till the 
season of reformation. 

Bpopaciv. Ex. xii; Lev. xi.; Num. vi. 
 mépacw. Ley. x. 8, 9, xi. 34; Num. yi. 2, 3. 
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Siaddpors Barticpois. Ley, viii. 6,12; Ex. xl, 31, 32; Num. xix, 
and the Levitical law passim. All these things had already been 
disparaged by Christ as meaning nothing in themselves (Mark vii, 
1—15); and St Paul had written ‘‘ Let no man judge you in meat, or 
in drink...which are a shadow of things to come; but the body is of 
Christ” (Col. ii. 16, 17). 


[kal] Sixatdpara capkés. The «al should be omitted, and for 
the dicatwpaor of the Text. receptus we should read ducauwpara. It 
stands in apposition to the sentence in general, and to the “gifts and 
sacrifices” of the last verse; they could not assure the conscience, 
because they had only to do with meats, &c.—being only ordinances 
of the flesh, i.e. outward, transitory, superficial. 


pexpt Katpod SiopOdcews. The season of reformation is that of 
which Jeremiah prophesied: it is in fact the New Covenant, see viii. 
7—12. The ‘yoke of bondage,” which consists of a galling and 
wearisome externalism, was then changed for ‘‘an easy yoke and a 
light burden” (Matt. xi. 30). 


émukelyeva. There is no need for the ‘‘on them” of the A.V. The 
verb means ‘‘imposed as a burden,” “lying as.a yoke.” Comp. 
Acts xy. 10, 28; Gal. vy. 1. 


11—14. Assurance or ConscIENCE, THE CoNDITION oF ACCESS TO 
GoD, WAS SECURED THROUGH CHRIST ALONE, 


11. mapayevopevos. ‘‘ Being come among us.” 


THY peAAOvTav dyabdv. Another and perhaps better reading is 
“tof the good things that have come” (vyevoudvwy BD, not meddévTwr). 
The writer here transfers himself from the Jewish to the Christian 
standpoint. The ‘‘good things” of which the Law was only ‘the 
shadow” (x. 1) were still future to the Jew, but to the Christian they 
had already come. Bleek takes ruy medd. dy. to be a gen. of de- 
pendence or reference, Delitzsch and Alford regard it as a gen. of the 
object. 

Sid. The preposition rendered ‘‘by” may mean either “through” — 
in which case “the greater and better tabernacle” means the outer 
heavens through which Christ (anthropomorphically speaking) passed 
(see ver. 24 and iv. 14); or ‘‘by means of”—in which case ‘‘the 
better tabernacle” is left undefined, and may here mean either the 
human nature in which for the time ‘‘He tabernacled” (x. 20; John 
i. 14, ii. 19; Col. ii, 9; 2 Cor. v. 1), or as in viii. 2, the Ideal Church 
of the firstborn in heaven (comp. Eph. i. 3). 


ov XElporroytov. Because whatever tabernacle is specifically meant 
it is one which ‘‘the Lord pitched, not man.” 


ov tavrys THS KTloews. The word xrlois may mean either ‘‘build- 
ing” or ‘‘ereation.” If the latter, then the meaning is that the 
better tabernacle, through which Christ entered, does not belong to 
the material world. But since xrigw means ‘‘to build,” xrlovs may 
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mean “building,” and then the word ravrys by a rare idiom means 
“vulgar,” “ordinary” (Field, Otium Norvicense, m1. 142); otherwise 
the clause would be a mere tautology. 


12. ovSé ‘Nor yet.” 


Se alparos tpdyov Kal pdoxov, “By means of the blood of goats and 
calves” (this is the order of the words in the best MSS.). It is not 
meant that the sacrifices of the Old Covenant were useless, but only 
that when they were regarded as meritorious in themselves—apart 
from the faith, and the grace of God, by which they could be blessed 
to sincere and humble worshippers—they could neither purge the 
conscience, nor give access to God. When the Prophets speak of 
sacrifices with such stern disparagement they are only denouncing the 
superstition which regarded the mere opus operatum as suflicient 
apart from repentance and holiness (Hos. vi. 6; Is. i. 10—17, &c.). 


Sid SF Tod iSlov alparos. His own blood (i.e, His essential life 
poured out for us) was the offering by which He was admitted as our 
High Priest and Eternal Redeemer into the Holy of Holies of God’s 


immediate presence (xiii, 20; Rey. v. 6). Acad expresses the means by 
which Christ entered. 


épaaat. ‘Once for all.” 
els ta dywa, i.e. into the Holiest, as in Lev. xvi. 2, 3. 


alovlay Mitpwovy, i.e. the forgiveness of sins (Eph. i. 7), and ransom 
from sinful lives (1 Pet. i. 18, 19) to the service of God (Rev. v. 9). 
It should always be borne in mind that the Scriptural metaphors of 
Ransom and Propitiation describe the Atonement by its blessed effects 
as regards man. All speculation as to its bearing on the counsels of 
God, all attempts to frame a scholastic scheme out of metaphors only 
intended to indicate a transcendent mystery by its results for us, have 
led to heresy and error, Yo whom was the ransom paid? The 
question is idle, because “ransom” is only a metaphor of our de- 
liverance from slavery. For nearly a thousand years the Church was 
content with the most erroneous and almost blasphemous notion 
that the ransom was paid by God to the devil, which led to still more 
grievous aberrations. Anselm who exploded this error substituted 
for it another—the hard forensic notion of indispensable satisfaction. 
Such terms as those of “substitution,” ‘‘vicarious punishment,” 
“reconciliation of God to us” (for “‘of us to God”), have no sanction 
in Scripture, which only reveals what is necessary for man, and 
what man can understand, viz. that the love of God in Christ has 


provided for him a way of escape from ruin, and the forgiveness 
of sins. 


etpdpevos. ‘‘Having obtained.” The “for us” is rightly supplied 
in the A.V.; but the middle voice of the verb shews that Christ in 
His love to us also regarded the redemption as dear to Himself. 
ebpapny I is the aor. mid. for evpdunv. It is also found in Pausanias, 
and is due to a kind of false analeen with the form of the 1st aor, 
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13. el ydp ro aipa «7A. The writer has designedly chosen the 
two most striking sacrifices and ceremonials of the Levitical Law, 
namely the calf and the goat offered for the sins of people and priest 
on the Day of Atonement (Ley. xvi.), and ‘‘the water of separation,” 
or rather “of impurity,” ie. ‘‘to remove impurity” “as a sin- 
offering,” described in Num. xix. 1—22 (comp. Heb. vii. 26), The 
blood of Christ is described as having at once a cleansing (1 John i. 7, 
Rey, vii. 14) and an atoning efficacy, and by blending the two distinct 
types of the great yearly Atonement and of the Red Heifer, the 
writer here combines this twofold efficacy of expiation and puri- 
fication into one. 


Sapddews. The Jews have the interesting legend that nine such 
red heifers had been slain between the time of Moses and the de- 
struction of the Temple. 


Tods Kekowwpévouvs. Those that have become ceremonially defiled, 
especially by having touched a corpse. 


a@pos THY THS TapKds Kalapdryra, i.e, if these things are adequate 
to restore a man to ceremonial cleanness which was a type of moral 
purity. So much efficacy they had; they did make the worshipper 
ceremonially pure before God: their further and deeper efficacy de- 
pended on the faith and sincerity with which they were offered, and 
was derived from the one offering of which they were a type. 


14, moo paddoy. Again we have the characteristic word—the 
keynote as it were—of the Epistle. 


7d ala tod Xpirrovd. Which is typified by ‘‘the fountain opened 
for sin and for uncleanness”’ (Zech. xiii. 1). 


Sid mrvedparos alwvlov. If “through the Hternal Spirit” be the 
right rendering the reference must be to the fact that Christ was 
‘‘quickened by the Spirit” (1 Pet. iii. 18); that ‘God gave not the 
Spirit by measure unto Him” (John iii. 34); that “the Spirit of the 
Lord was upon Him” (Lk. iv. 18); that He “by the Spirit of God” 
cast out devils (Matt. xii, 28). For this view of the meaning see 
Pearson on the Creed, Art, u1., and it is represented by the reading 
‘Holy ” for Eternal in some cursive MSS. and some versions. It may 
however be rendered “by an Eternal Spirit,” namely by His own 
Spirit—by that burning love which proceeded from His own Spirit— 
and not by a mere “ordinance of the flesh” (verse 10), In the 
Levitic sacrifices involuntary victims bled; but Christ’s sacrifice was - 
offered by the will of His own Eternal Spirit. 


duepov. Christ had that sinless perfection which was dimly fore- 
shadowed by the unblemished victims which could alone be offered 
under the Levitic law. 

dm vekpov tpywv. See vi. 1. If sinful works are meant, they are 
represented as affixing a stain to the conscience; they pollute as the 
touching of a dead thing polluted ceremonially under the Old Law 
(Num, xix. 11—16). But all works are “dead” which are done 
without love. This seems to be the meaning, for the Writer speaks 
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of the conscience as cleansed, It is the conscience which impels a 
man to work, but all works done in slavish obedience even to con- 
science uncleansed are dead. It is to be observed that the writer— 
true to the Alexandrian training which instilled an awful reverence 
respecting Divine things.,.attempts even less than St Paul to explain 
the modus operandi. He tells us that the Blood of Christ redeems 
and purifies us as the old sacrifices could not do. Sacrifices removed 
ceremonial defilement—they thus “‘ purified the flesh”: but the Blood 
of Christ perfects and purifies the conscience (x. 22) and so admits 
us into the Presence of God, because the Blood of Christ means the 
Life of Christ which vivifies the soul. ‘The ‘‘how can this be?” be- 
longs to the secret things which God has not revealed; we only 
know and believe that so it is. 

els TO Aatpetew GeG LovtTr. Not to serve “dead works” or a mere 
material tabernacle, or fleshly ordinances, but to serve the Living 
God who can only be truly served by those who are “alive from the 
dead” (Rom, vi. 13). 


15—28. Tu InpispHNssBLENESS AND Erricacy or THE DrarH 
or Crist. 


15. 6816 TovTo, i.e. on account of the grandeur of His offering. 


Siabykys Kays peolryns. “A mediator of a Nww Covenant.” Moses 
had been called by Philo “the Mediator” of the Old Covenant, i.e. he 
who came between God and Israel as the messenger of it. But 
Christ’s intervention—His coming as One who revealed God to man— 
was accompanied with a sacrifice so infinitely more efficacious that it 
involved a New Covenant altogether. 


Gavarov yevopévov. The rendering of the A.V. makes the passage 
entirely unintelligible. The true rendering and explanation of this 
highly condensed and elliptical clause seem to be as follows: ‘*And 
on this account He is a Mediator of a New Covenant, that—since 
death” [namely the death of sacrificial victims] ‘‘oceurred for the 
redemption of the transgressions which took place under the first 
covenant—those who have been called [whether Christians, or faith- 
ful believers under the Old Dispensation] may [by virtue of Christ’s 
death, which the death of those victims typified] receive [i.e. actually 
enjoy the fruition of, vi. 12, 17, x. 36, xi. 13] the promise of the 
Eternal Inheritance.” Volumes of various explanations have been 
written on this verse, but the explanation given above is very simple. 
The verse is a sort of reason why Christ’s death was necessary. ‘The 
ultimate, a priori, reason he does not attempt to explain, because it 
transcends all understanding; but he merely says that since under 
the Old Covenant death was necessary, and victims had to be slain in 
order that by their blood men might be purified, and the High Priest 
might enter the Holiest Place, so, under the New Covenant, a better 
and more efficacions death was necessary, both to give to those old 
sacrifices the only real validity which they possessed, and to secure 
for all of God’s elect an eternal heritage. 
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tov...mapaBdoewv. The gen. of the object, sin-redemption, i.e. 
redemption from sins. Winer, p. 231. 


16. 8ov ydp Sia0yjKyn. In these two verses (16, 17), and these 
only, d:a07xy is used in its Greek and Roman sense of ‘‘a will,” and 
not in its Hebrew sense of ‘‘a covenant.” The sudden and moment- 
ary change in the significance of the word explains itself, for he has 
just spoken of an inheritance, and of the necessity for a death. It was 
therefore quite natural that he should be reminded of the fact that 
just as the Old Covenant (d:a9yKn) required the constant infliction of 
death upon the sacrificed victims, and therefore (by analogy) necessi- 
tated the death of Christ under the New, so the word é:a@jxn in its 
other sense of “Will” or “Testament” (which was by this epoch 
- familiar also to the Jews) involved the necessity of death, because a 
will assigns the inheritance of a man who is dead. This may be 
called “‘a mere play on words”; but such a play on words is per- 
fectly admissible in itself; just as we might speak of the ‘New 
Testament” (meaning the Book) as “a testament” (meaning “a 
will”) sealed by a Redeemer’s blood. An illustration of this kind 
was peculiarly consonant with the deep mystic significance attached 
by the Alexandrian thinkers to the sounds and the significance of 
words. Philo also avails himself of both meanings of diabj«y (De 
Nom. Mutat. § 6; De Sacr. Abel, Opp. 1. 586, 172). The passing 
illustration which thus occurs to the writer does not indeed explain 
or attempt to explain the eternal necessity why Christ must die; he 
leaves that in all its awful mystery, and merely gives prominence to 
the fact that the death was necessary, by saying that since under the 
Old Covenant death was required, so the New Covenant was in- 
augurated by a better death ; and since a ‘‘ Will” supposes that some 
one has died, so this “Will,” by which we inherit, involyes the 
necessity that Christ must die. The Old Covenant could not be 
called ‘‘a Will’ in any ordinary sense; but the New Covenant was, 
by no remote analogy, the Will and Bequest of Christ. 


éperSar. Wherever there is a will the supposition that the maker 
of the will has died is implied, or legally involved (pépecOa, constare). 


17. én vexpots, Lit., ‘over the dead.” The A.V. rendering (‘after 
men are dead”’) expresses the meaning rightly—a will is only valid 
‘in cases of death,’ ‘‘in the case of men who are dead.” Ez vi 
termini, ‘‘a testament” is the disposition which a man makes of his 
affairs with a view to his death. The attempt to confine the word 
diaOjxn to the sense of “covenant,” which it holds throughout the 
rest of the Hpistle, has led to the most strained and impossible 
distortion of these words éml vexpois in a way which is but too 
familiar in Scripture commentaries, They have been explained to 
mean ‘‘over dead victims,” &c.; but all such explanations fall to the 
ground when the special meaning of dca0qxn in these two verses is 
recognised. The author thinks it worth while to notice, in passing, 
that death is the condition of inheritance by testament, just as death 
is necessary to ratify a covenant (Gen. xv. 7—10; Jer. xxxiv. 18). To 
his readers, in all probability, the momentary change of sense would 
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have been at once intelligible; and especially if they were readers of 
Philo. The unusual expression émt vexpois, where éml rots dmoGavodow 
might have been more intelligible, is due to the silent parallel between 
the “testament” and the ‘‘covenant” which is passing through the 
author’s mind. ’Em! often implies supposition or condition; ém v. 
over dead persons, i.e. not until there are dead persons, when death 
has taken place. Winer, p. 491. 


érel...pytote toyxvet...; The words are perhaps better taken as a 
question—‘ Since 1s there any validity in it at all while the testator is 
alive?” This is an appeal to the reader’s own judgement. The ui is 
thus accounted for, which we must otherwise explain by the fact that 
he is not thinking of any particular testament, Winer, p. 602. As 
a matter of fact, however, though we should here have expected the 
absolute denial of ovzrore, later writers constantly use «7 after ézel. 


18. o0ev. “Wherefore”; because both “a covenant” and “a tes- 
tament” involve the idea of death. 


ovd’. ‘*Not even.” 


éveexatviotar. Lit., ‘has been handselled” or ‘‘inaugurated.” The 
word is from the same root as ‘‘Encaenia,” the name given to the 
re-dedication of the Temple by the Maccabees (John x. 22. Comp. 
Deut, xx. 5; 1 Kings viii. 63; LXX.), The perfect is used by the 
author, as in so many other instances where we should have expected 
an aorist. 


19. Kal rdv tpdyov. This is not specially mentioned, but it may 
be supposed that ‘‘goats” were among the burnt-offerings mentioned 
in Ex. xxiy. 5. 


USatos Kal éplov Koxklyov Kal toodmov. These again are not 
mentioned in Ex. xxiv. 6, but are perhaps added from tradition on 
the analogy of Ex. xii. 22; Num. xix. 6; and Lev. xiv. 46. 


tooomov. The dry stalks of a plant resembling marjoram. 


atts te TO BiBAlov. See Ex. xxiv. 6—8, where however it is not 
specially mentioned that the Book was sprinkled. The Jewish tra- 
dition was that it lay upon the altar (see Ex. xxiv. 7). The ‘‘book” 
seems to have been the written record of what was uttered to Moses 
in Ex. xx. 22 to xxiii. 33. This is one of several instances in which 
the writer shews himself learned in the Jewish legends (Haggadoth). 


20. Tovto. In the Hebrew “Behold!” Some have supposed that 
the writer adopted the variation from a reminiscence of our Lord’s 
words—‘‘This is my blood of the new covenant which is shed for 
many for the remission of sins” (Matt. xxvi. 28). But if such a 
reference or comparison had been at all present to his mind, he 
would hardly have been likely to pass it over in complete silence. 


js éverelAato mpds ipds 6 Oeds. ‘* Which God commanded with regard 
2 you,” i.e. which (covenant) Jehovah commanded me to deliver 
0 you. 


21. kal tiv oxnvyy S€. This again is not mentioned in the scene 
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to which the writer seems to be referring (Ex. xxiv. 6—8), which 
indeed preceded the building of the Tabernacle. It is nowhere re- 
corded in Scripture that the Tabernacle was sprinkled, although it 
is perhaps implied that on a later occasion this may have been done 
(Ex. xl. 9, 10); and Josephus, closely following the same Haggadah as 
the writer, says that such was the case (Jos. Antt. 11. 8, § 6). 


mavTa Ta okey. This again is not mentioned, though we are told 
that Aaron and his sons, and the altar, were consecrated by such a 
sprinkling (Ley. viii. 30), and that the ‘‘propitiatory” was so sprin- 
kled on the Day of Atonement (Lev. xvi, 14). By these references to 
unrecorded traditions the writer shews that he had been trained in 
Rabbinic Schools, 


22. oxeddy...tdvra. There were a few ezceptions (Ex. xix. 10; 
Lev. vy. 11—13, xv. 5, xvi. 26, &.). The word cxeddr, “ almost,” 
is only found in two other passages of the N. T. (Acts xiii. 44, 
xix. 26), 

Xopls atwarecyvolas. ‘Without shedding of blood.” This, and not 
“ pouring out of blood” at the foot of the altar (Mix, xxix. 16, &.), is ° 
undoubtedly the true rendering. Comp. Ley. xvii. 11; Lk. xxii. 20, 
The Rabbis have a proverb, “no expiation except by blood.” (Yoma, 
f. 5. 1; Menachoth, f. 93. 2.) The writer merely mentions this as a 
revealed fact: he does not attempt to construct any theory to account 
for the necessity. 


23. vrodelypara. ‘ Copies,” or outlines—Abbilden (not Urbilden), 
iy. 11, viii. 5. 

attra, 8t rd érovpdvia, Not “the New Covenant,” or “ the Church,” 
or ‘‘ourselves as heirs of heaven,” but apparently the Ideal Taber- 
nacle in the Heavens, which was itself impure before Him to whom 
“the very heavens are not clean.” If this conception seem remote we 
must suppose that by the figure called Zeugma the verb ‘‘ purified” 
passes into the sense of “ handselled,” ‘‘ dedicated.” 


Kpelrroow Ovolats. The plural is here only used generically to ex- 
press a class. He is alluding to the one transcendent sacrifice. 


24. ot ydp els xeporolnta K.t.d. “Wor not into any Material 
Sanctuary did Christ enter—a (mere) imitation of the Ideal,—but into 
Heaven itself, now to be visibly presented before the face of God for 
us.” The Ideal or genuine Tabernacle is the eternal uncreated 
Archetype as contrasted with its antitype (or ‘‘imitation”) made 
with hands. The Ideal in the Alexandrian philosophy, so far from 
being an antithesis of the real, meant that which alone is absolutely 
and eternally real; it is the antithesis of the material which is but a 
perishing imitation of the Archetype. 

eupavicOqvar. The inf. of purpose. The aor. is used to call atten- 
tion to the special moment of the God-man’s manifestation before 
the Presence of God. The word “to be visibly presented” (éupanc- 
07va.) is not the same as that used in ver. 26 (redavépwrar “ He hath 
been manifested”), nor with that used in ver, 28 (6p0jcera ‘‘He 
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shall be seen”), though all these are rendered in English by the verb 
‘*appear.” 


25. Kat’ éyiavtév. In this entrance of the High Priest once a 
year, on the Day of Atonement, into the Holiest Place culminated all 
that was gorgeous and awe-inspiring in the Jewish ritual. The writer 
therefore purposely chose it as his point of comparison between the 
ministrations of the Two Coyenants. For if he could shew that even 
the ceremonies of this day—called by the Jews ‘‘ the Day’’—were a 
nullity compared with the significance of the Gospel, he was well 
aware that no other rite would be likely to make a converted Hebrew 
waver in his faith. The Day of Atonement was called “ the Sabbath 
of Sabbatism ” or ‘‘ perfect Sabbath.” It was the one fast-day of the 
Jewish Calendar. The 70 bullocks offered during the Atonement- 
week were regarded as a propitiation for all the 70 nations of the 
world. On that day the very Angels were supposed to tremble. 
It was the only day on which perfect pardon could be assured to sins 
which had been repented of. On that day alone Satan had no power 
to accuse, which is inferred by ‘‘ Gematria” from the fact that ‘the 
Accuser” in Hebrew was numerically equivalent to 364, so that on 
the 365th day of the year he was forced to be silent. On the seven 
days before the Day of Atonement the High Priest was scrupulously 
secluded, and was kept awake all the preceding night to avoid the 
chance of ceremonial defilement. Till the last 40 years before the 
Fall of Jerusalem it was asserted that the tongue of scarlet cloth tied 
round the neck of the goat ‘‘for Azazel” (“ the Scape Goat”) used to 
turn white in token of the Remission of Sins. The function of the 
High Priest was believed to be attended with much peril, and the 
people awaited his reappearance with deep anxiety. The awful im- 
pression made by the services of the day is shewn by the legends which 
grew up respecting them, and by such passages as Hcclus. 1. 5—16, 
xly. 6—22. See an Excursus on this subject in my Harly Days of 
Christianity, m. 549—552. 

év alate dddotplw. ‘ With blood not his own,” namely that of the 
goat and bullock. See ver. 22, The éy expresses that with which 
any one is furnished. Comp. 1 Cor. iy. 21. A Rabbinic book says 
“Abraham was circumcised on the Day of Atonement; and on that 
Day God annually looks on the blood of the Covenant of the Circum- 
cision as atoning for all our iniquities,” 


26. te. Sub. av. “ It would have been necessary for Him.” The 
omission of dy only calls more forcible attention to the necessity in 
the case supposed, See Winer, p. 356. 

modakts. Since He could not haye entered the Sanctuary of 
God’s Holiest in the Heavens without some offering of atoning blood. 

Gat. ‘Once for all.” This is emphasized several times in the 
Epistle. 

éml ovytedela tov aldévwy. The phrase of the A. V. ‘‘in the end 
of the world” hardly conveys the meaning of the Greek, which is 
“at the consummation of the ages”’ (Matt. xiii. 39, 49, xxiv. 3, xxviii. 
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20), in other words ‘‘when God’s full time was come for the revelation 
of the Gospel” (comp. i. 1; 1 Cor. x. 11). 


els dOérnow dpaptlas. “ For the annulment of sin.” Into this one 
word is concentrated the infinite superiority of the work of Christ. 
The High Priest even on the Day of Atonement could offer no sacri- 
fice which could even put away (dpaupelv) sin (x. 4), but Christ’s 
sacrifice was able to annul (dOereiv) sin altogether. 


Sid THs Bvelas adrod. ‘By His sacrifice.” If the A. V. rendering 
“by the sacrifice of Himself” had been correct we should have had 
éavrov. The object of the sacrifice was, as St Peter tells us, ‘‘ to bring 
us to God” (1 Pet. iii. 18). 


mepavépwrar, Lit., ‘‘He has been manifested” —namely, ‘in the 
flesh” at the Incarnation (1 Tim, iii, 16; 1 Pet. i. 20, &.). 


27. Kab’ dcov. ‘Inasmuch as.” 
drékeror. “It is reserved” ; lit., “it is laid up for.” 


kplouis. “A judgement.” By this apparently is not meant “ta day in 
the which He will judge the world in righteousness” (Acts xvii. 31), 
but a judgement which follows immediately after death. 


28. 6 Xpirrds. “The Christ”; the Anointed High Priest. 


drat mpowevexOels. ‘‘ Having been once offered.” Christ may also 
be said as in ver. 14 “‘to offer Himself”; just as He is said “to be deli- 
vered for us” (Rom. iv. 25) and ‘‘to deliver up Himself” (Eph. 
Vv. 2). 


mo\\ov. “Many”. is only used as an antithesis to “few.” Of 
course the writer does not mean to contradict the lesson which runs 
throughout the N. T. that Christ died for all. Once for all One died 
for all who were ‘‘many’”’ (see my Life of St Paul, 11. 216). 


dveveyketv. ‘‘ To carry them with Him on to the Cross,” ag in 1 
Pet. ii. 24 ; or as probably in Is, liii. 12 ‘to take them away.” 


xopls. Not merely ‘without (drep)” but ‘ apart from (xwpls) sin,” 
i.e. apart from all connexion with it, because He shall have utterly 
triumphed over, and annulled it (ver. 26; Dan. ix. 24, 25; Is. xxv. 7, 
8). The words do not go with ‘“ the second time,” for at Christ’s first 
coming He appeared without sin indeed, but not ‘apart from sin,” 
seeing that “ He was numbered with the transgressors” (Is. liii. 12) 
and was ‘‘made sin for us” (2 Cor. v. 21). 


els cwryplav. “It shall be said in that day, Lo, this is our God; 
...we have waited for Him, we will be glad and rejoice in His salva- 
tion” (Is. xxv. 9). It is remarkable that the Sacred writers—unlike 
the Mediaeval painters and moralists—almost invariably avoid the 
more terrible aspects of the Second Advent. ‘‘ How shall He appear?” 
asks St Chrysostom on this passage, ‘‘As a Punisher? He did not 
say this, but the bright side.” The parallelism of these verses is: 
Man dies once, and is judged; Christ died once, and shall return— 
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he might have said ‘‘to be man’s judge” (Acts xvii, 31)—but he 
does say “He shall return...for salvation.” 

We may sum up some of the contrasts of this previous chapter as 
follows. The descendants of Aaron were but priests; Christ, like 
Melchisedek, was both Priest and King. They were for a time; He 
is a Priest for ever. They were but links in a long succession, in- 
heriting from forefathers, transmitting to descendants; He stands 
alone, without lineage, without successor. They were established by a 
transitory ordinance, He by an eternal oath. They were sinful, He 
is sinless. They weak, He all-powerful. Their sacrifices were ineffec- 
tual, His was perfect. Their sacrifices were offered daily, His once 
for all. Theirs did but cleanse from ceremonial defilement, His 
purged the conscience. Their tabernacle was but a copy, and their 
service a shadow; His tabernacle was the Archetype, and His service 
the substance. They died and passed away; He sits to intercede for 
us for ever at God’s right hand. Their Covenant is doomed to abro- 
gation; His, founded on better promises, is to endure unto the-end. 
Their High Priest could but enter once and that with awful precau- 
tions, with the blood of bulls and goats, into a material shrine; He, 
entering once for all with the blood of His one perfect sacrifice into 
the Heaven of Heavens, has thrown open to all the right of continual 
and fearless access to God. What a sin then was it, and what a 
folly, to look back with apostatising glances at the shadows of a petty 
Levitism while Christ the Mediator of a New, of a better, of a final 
Dispensation—Christ whose blood had a real and no mere symbolic 
efficacy, had died once for all, and Alone for all, as the sinless Son of 
God to obtain for us an eternal redemption, and to return for our 
salvation as the Hvyerlasting Victor over sin and death! 


CHAPTER X. 


1. Stvara. DEKL. dvvavra: NAC. The plural is probably a mere 
oversight due to the previous rpoopépovow. 


2. KexaSapropévous NDEK. The xexadepicuévous of A is probably 
a mere clerical error. The rec. has xexadapuévous, L. 


11. mds pev tepebs DEKL. The reading mas mév dpxcepeds is sup- 
ported by AC and is possibly right, as lepeds may have been a correc- 
tion to avoid the apparent error involved in the xaé’ juépay, and 
perhaps ol lepe’s would have been a more natural and accurate ex- 
pression (as Bleek says) than més lepeds, which in its literal sense was 
not true. 


34. ois Seoplors AD Vulg. and many Fathers. This seems to 
have first changed by oversight into rots deouots, to which pov 
(SEKL) was perhaps added as an explanatory gloss. 


éavtots NA. éavrois DEKL, éy éavrois only a few cursive MSS. 
See the note, 
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~ [év ovpavots]. Omitted in SAD Copt. Aeth. Vulg. It. and many 
fathers. It is an explanatory gloss, and a mistaken one. See the 
note, 


38. pov. This is found in most MSS. of the LXX., and especially 
in the Alexandrine which the writer seems to have usede See the 
note. 


Cu. X. The first eighteen verses of this chapter are a summary, rich 
with fresh thoughts and illustrations, of the topics on which he 
has been dwelling ; namely (1) The one sacrifice of Christ com- 
pared with the many Levitic sacrifices (I—10). (2) The perfect- 
ness of His finished work (11—18). The remainder of the 
chapter is occupied with one of the earnest exhortations (19—25) 
and solemn warnings (26—31), followed by fresh appeals and 
encouragements (32—39), by which the writer shews throughout 
that his object in writing is not speculative or theological, but 
essentially practical and moral, 


1—14, Tuer onr SACRIFICE AND THE MANY SACRIFICES. 


1. Xkudv. The cxd is the opposite to the e/xwy, and the two words 
sum up the whole of the preceding argument, 


Toy pedMdvrov dyalay. Of the good things which Christ had now 
brought into the world (ix. 11). 


ovK avtiy TH elkova. ‘‘The Law,” says St Ambrose, ‘had the 
shadow ; the Gospel the image ; the Reality itself is in Heaven,” By 
the word image is meant the true historic form. The Gospel was as 
much closer a resemblance of the Reality as a statue is a closer 
resemblance than a pencilled outline, 


Tats avrais Ouolats. Not “ with those” (as in A. V.), but ‘‘ with the 
same sacrifices, year by year, which they offer continuously, make 
perfect them that draw nigh,” i.e. the Priests can never with their 
sacrifices, which are the same year by year, perfect the worshippers. 
Some have given a fuller sense to the words ‘‘ the same,’’ as though it 
meant that even the sacrifices of the Day of Atonement cannot make 
any one perfect, being as they are, after all, the same sacrifices in 

‘their inmost nature as those which are offered every morning and 
evening. 


els TO Stnvexés. “To perpetuity.” See verse 12, &c. 


ovdérorte Sivarar. This may be the right reading, though the plural 
Sdvavrat ‘* they are never able,” is found in some MSS. If the latter 
be the true reading the sentence begins with an unfinished con- 
struction (anakoluthon). 


2. eratcavto mpordepspevor. The participle is classically used 
after ravec@ar, Winer, p. 323. 


ovvelSygoww. ‘* Consciousness.” 
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Kekabapiorpevous. ‘Having been cleansed,” by these sacrifices, once 
for all. 


3. dvdpvynois dpaptriav, This view of sacrifices—that they are ‘a 
calling to mind of sins yearly’”’—is very remarkable. It seems to be 
derived from Num, y. 15, where ‘the offering of jealousy”’ is called 
“an offering of memorial, bringing iniquity to remembrance.” Philo 
also speaks of sacrifices as providing ‘‘not an oblivion of sins, but a 
reminding of them.” De plant. Noe, § 25. De Vit. Mos. 11. § 10 
(Opp. 1. 3845, m1. 246). But if the sacrifices thus called sins to remem- 
brance, they also daily symbolised the means of their removal, so 
that when offered obediently with repentance and faith they became 
valid symbols. 


4. dduvarov ydp. This plain statement of the nullity of sacrifices 
in themselves, and regarded as mere outward acts, only expresses what 
had been deeply felt by many a worshipper under the Old Covenant. 
It should be compared with the weighty utterances on this subject in 
the O.T., 1 Sam. xv. 22; Is. i. 11—17; Jer. vi. 20, vii. 21—23; Amos 
vy. 21—24; Mic. vi. 6—8; Ps. xl. 6—8 (quoted in the next verses), and 
Pss. 1. and li.; and above all Hos. vi. 6, which, being a pregnant 
summary of the principle involved, was a frequent quotation of our 
Lord. Any value which the system of sacrifices possessed was not 
theirs intrinsically (propria virtute) but relatively and typically (per 
accidens). ‘‘By a rudely sensuous means,’ says Liinemann, ‘ we 
cannot attain to a high spiritual good.” Philo in one of his finest 
passages shews how deeply he had realised that sacrifices were value- 
less apart from holiness, and that no mere external acts can cleanse 
the soul from moral guilt. He adds that God accepts the innocent 
even when they offer no sacrifices, and delights in unkindled altars if 
the virtues dance around them (De plant. Noe). The heathen had 
learnt the same high truths. Horace (Od. m1. 23) sings, 

“TImmunis aram si tetigit manus 

Non sumptuosé blandior hostia 
Mollivit aversos Penates 

Farre pio et saliente mica.” 


5. eloepydpevos els Tov Kdopov Aéyer. The quotation is from Ps, xl. 
6—8. The words of the Psalmist are ideally and typologically trans- 
ferred to the Son, in accordance with the universal conception of the 
O. T. Messianism which was prevalent among the Jews. It made no 
difference to their point of view that some parts of the Psalm (e.g. in 
ver, 12) could only have a primary and contemporary significance. 
The ‘coming into the world” is here regarded as having been long 
predetermined in the Divine counsels; it is regarded, as Delitzsch says, 
“not as a point but as a line.” 


Ovelay Kal mpoodopdy ovk HOAqoas. ‘‘ Thou caredst not for slain 
beast or bloodless oblation,” This is in accordance with the many 
magnificent declarations which in the midst of legal externalism de- 
clares its nullity except as a means to better things (Is. i. 11; Jer. vi, 
20; Hos. vi. 6; Amos v, 21; 1 Sam. xy, 22, &c.). 
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copa St katrnptlow por. “ But thou didst prepare a body for me.” 
This is the rendering of the LXX. In the Hebrew it is ‘‘ But ears 
hast thow digged for me.” ‘The text of the Hebrew does not admit of 
easy alteration, so that either (1) the reading of the Greek text in the 
LXX. must be a clerical error, e.g. KATHPTIZTAZQMA for KATHPTI- 
ZAZOTIA, or (2) the LXX. rendering must be a sort of Targum or 
explanation. They regarded ‘‘a body didst Thou prepare”’ as equi- 
valent to “Kars didst thou dig.”” The explanation is usually found 
in the Hebrew custom of boring a slave’s ear if he preferred to remain 
in servitude (Ex. xxi. 6; Deut. xv. 17), so that the “ bored ear” was 
a symbol of willing obedience. But the Hebrew verb means “‘ to dig” 
rather than ‘to bore,” and the true explanation seems to be ‘thou 
hast caused me to hear and obey.” So in Is, xlviii, 8 we have ‘‘ thine 
ear was not opened,” and in 1. 5, “ God hath opened my ear and I was 
not rebellious.” Thus in the two first clauses of each parallelism in 
the four lines we have the sacrifices which God does not desire; 
and in the second clause the obedience for which He does care. 
“ The prepared body ”’ is * the form of a servant,’ which Christ took 
upon Him in order to ‘‘open His ears” to the voice of God (Phil. ii. 
7). See Rev. xviii. 13, where ‘* bodies” means ‘slaves,’ St Paul 
says, ‘Ye are become dead to the law by the body of Christ” (Rom. 
vii. 4). 


6. odoKkavTépata. Lit., “ Holocausts.” The word occurs here 
alone in the N. [. These ‘‘whole burnt offerings” typified absolute 
self-dedication ; but the holocaust without the self-sacrifice was 
valueless. 


mepl dpaptlas. ‘*Sin-offerings.” An ellipse for Ovclas mept du. 
derived from the LXX. (Lev, vii. 27 [37]). 


7. “I80t tw. “I am come.” This 40th Psalm is one of the 
special Psalms for Good Friday. 


é« KepadiS. PiBAlov. The word xeg¢adls, here rendered volume, 
does not occur elsewhere in the N. T. It means the knob (wmbilicus) 
of the roller on which the vellum was rolled. The word in the Hebrew 


is nby9, “a roll.” See LXX. Ezek. ii. 9, iii. 1. It cannot be ren- 
dered ‘‘in the chief part” or ‘‘in the beginning.” The words ‘‘it is 
written of me” may mean in the Hebrew “it has been prescribed to 
me,” and others take the clause to mean ‘‘I am come with the roll of 
the book which is written for me.” If we ask what was ‘the book” 
to which the author of the Psalm referred the answer is not easy; it 
may have been the Law, or the Book of God’s unwritten counsels, 
as in Ps. exxxix, 16. The writer of the Epistle, transferring and 
applying David’s words to Christ, thought doubtless of the whole 
O. T. (comp. Lk. xxiv. 26, 27, ‘‘ He expounded unto them in all the 
Scriptures the things concerning Himself”). 


Tov Toujmar 6 Oeds Td HéAnpd wov. The writer has omitted the 
words ‘‘I delight” (LXX. 7Bovd7jOnv) and has made the gen. of pur- 
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pose depend on 7xw, Slavish accuracy in quotation is never aimed at 
by the sacred writers, because they had no letter-worshipping theory 
of verbal inspiration, They held that the inspiration lay in the 
sense and in the thoughts of Scripture, not in its ipsissima verba. 
Hence they often consider it sufficient to give the general tendency of 
a passage, and frequently vary from the exact words. 


8. Kard vopov. ‘‘According to the Law.” A whole argument is 
condensed into these words, which the context would enable readers 
to develop for themselves. 


9. réte elpyxev. Lit., “ Then he has said.” 
7o mpdrov. Namely, Sacrifices, &e. 
76 Sevrepov. Namely, the Will of God. 


10. Wyracpévor éopev. ‘We have been sanctified.” As we have 
already seen, the word dyacpuds is not used of progressive sanctifica- 
tion, but of consecration in a pure state to God’s service (ii, 11, xiii. 
12, &c., and comp. John xvii. 19; 1 Thess. iv. 3, ‘‘ This is the will of 
God, even your sanctification”). 


Tov cépartos. The “body” is a reference to ver. 5. And because 
Christ thus offered His body we are bidden to offer our bodies as “a 
living sacrifice, holy, well-pleasing to God” (Rom. xii. 1). 

11, mds piv tepeds. The better reading seems to be dpxcepeds, 
** High Priest.” 


érrynkev. None were permitted to sit in the Holy Place. Christ 
sat in the Holiest, far above all Heavens. 


modddKis. ‘Day by day for a continual burnt-offering ’? (Num. 
XXVili. 3; comp. vii. 27). 

meptedety. This is a much stronger word than ddaipely in verse 4. 
It means “at once to strip away,” as though sin were some close- 
fitting robe (see xii. 1) (“‘ringswm wegnehmen”’). 

12. éy Sefig. i. 18, viii. 1. 


13. tws tebGow. The more usual construction of gws when no 
definite time is indicated would be éws dy; but ay is frequently 
omitted, and especially in later Greek, 2 Pet. i. 19 ws of nuépa 
diavyaoy. Winer, p. 371. 


tromddiov. Ps. cx. 1; 1 Cor. xy. 25. 
14. reredeloxev. vii. 11, 25. 


Tovs aytatopévous. “ Those who are in the way of sanctification” 
(ii. 11; comp. Acts ii. 47). - 

15. 8€ “But.” The A.V. inserts “‘whereof” in italics to make 
the connexion easier. 


76 Tvedpa Td dyiov. ‘For holy men of God spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost” (2 Pet. i. 21). 
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peta yop 7o eipnxévat, There is no direct completion of this sen- 
tence, but the words “‘ again He saith” are found in some editions 
before ver.17. They have no manuscript authority, but were added 
by Dr Paris (from the Philoxenian Syriac) in the margin of the Cam- 
bridge Bible of 1762, 


16. Attn 7 SiaOyxy. Jer. xxxi. 33, 34 (comp. vill. 10—12). 


17. ov pa) pvycOyoopat Ur. This oblivion of sin is illustrated by 
many strong metaphors in Is. xliv. 22, xxxviii. 17; Jer. 1. 20; Ps. 
citi. 12; Mic, vii. 19, &e. 


18. ovKért mpooopa trepl dpaptias. Since the object of all sacri- 
fices is the purging of the soul from guilt, sacrifices are no longer 
needed when sins have been annulled (ix. 26). Those words form the 
triumphant close of the argument. To revert to Judaism, to offer 
sacrifices, meant henceforth faithlessness as regards Christ’s finished 
work, And if sacrifices were henceforth abolished there was obviously 
an end of the Aaronic Priesthood, and therewith of the whole Cove- 
nant. The shadow had now been superseded by the substance, the 
sketch by the reality. And thus the writer has at last made good his 
opening words, that ‘‘at this end of the days God had revealed Him- 
self to us by His Son,” and that the New Covenant thus revealed was 
superior to the First, alike in its Agent (vii. 1—25), its Priesthood 
(vil. “pe 12), its Tabernacle, and its sacrificial ordinances (ix. 13 
—x. 18). — 


19—25. An Exnortarion To CuaristiAN ConFIDENCE AND FEL- 
LOWSHIP, 


19. ddeAdol. iii. 1, 12, xiii, 22. 


mappyolay els Hv elroSov K.t.A. ‘Confidence in the blood of Jesus, 
for our entrance into the Holiest.” This right of joyful confidence 
in our access to God through Christ is dwelt upon in Eph. ii. 18, 
iii, 12, 


20. mpdcdarov. The word rendered “new” both in A. V. and 
R. V. is substituted for xawds (recens) which is used throughout the 
Epistle, probably because évexatvicer (** He dedicated” or inaugurated, 
comp. ix. 18) immediately precedes. Llpécgaros by its derivation 
means ‘‘ newly-slain.” It may be doubted however whether the writer 
intended the oxymoron ‘“‘ newly-slain yet living.” That the road was 
“new” has already been shewn in ix. 8—12. It is called “living ” 
not as “ life-giving” or “enduring,” but because “the Lord of life” 
is Himself the way (John xiv. 6; comp. Eph. iii. 12). 


Sid tod KatameTdcparos K.7.A. There is here a passing com- 
parison of Christ’s human body to the Parocheth or Veil (vi. 19, ix. 3) 
through which the Priest passed into the Holiest, and which was rent 
at the crucifixion (Matt. xxvii. 51). It was through His Suffering 
Humanity that He passed to His glory. 


21. lepéa péyay. Lit., “a great Priest” (as in Ley. xxi. 10), by 
12 
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which is meant not only a High Priest, but also a Kingly Priest 
(Zech. vi. 11—13). 


ém\ tov olkov Tod Qcod. See iii~6; 1 Tim. iii. 15. 


22. mpooepxopela. We have seen throughout that the notion of 
free access and approach to God is prominent in the writer’s mind. 


év wAnpodoplia. See vi. 11. 


pepayticpévor k.t.A. In verbs beginning with p the MSS. vary in their 
method of writing both the augmented and the reduplicated tenses. 
Thus we find both éfpiuévor and pep. The dd means that we are so 
sprinkled as to be removed from the evil conscience (Winer, p. 736). 
The words mean “having our souls—our inmost consciousness— 
sprinkled as it were with the blood of Christ (ix. 14, xii. 24, 1 Pet. 
i. 2) and so cleansed from the consciousness of guilt.” So the Jewish 
priests were purified from ceremonial defilement by being sprinkled 
with blood (Ex. xxix, 21; Ley. viii. 30). 


AeAovpévor. The perfect participles in these clauses—‘‘ having been 
sprinkled,” ‘‘having been washed””—imply that it is to be done once 
and for ever. All Christians are priests to God (Rev. i. 5, 6); and 
therefore Christian Priests, before being permitted to approach to God, 
must, like the Jewish Priests (Ex. xxx. 20), be sprinkled with the 
blood of Christ, and bathed in the water of baptism (Eph. v. 26; Tit. 
iii. 5; 1 Pet. iii. 21). 


USari Kabape. ‘*I will sprinkle clean water upon you, and ye 
shall be clean” (Hizek. xxxvi. 25). 


23. Tiv dpodoylav ris AmlSos. “ The confession of owr Hope.” 
Here we have the same trilogy of Christian graces as in St Paul— 
Faith (ver. 22), Hope (ver. 23), and Love (ver. 24). 


dkdwy. “So that it do not bend.” It must be not only “secure” 
(iii. 6, 14), but not even liable to be shaken. 


motos yop. vi. 13, xi. 11, xii. 26. The writer felt the necessity of 
insisting upon this point, because the sufferings of the Hebrew con- 
verts, and the long delay (as it seemed to them) of Christ’s return, 
had shaken their constancy. 


24. els wapokvopov dydamns. ‘‘ For provocation to love.” The 
word mapoévouds (whence our ‘‘paroxysm”’) is more generally used in 
a bad sense, like the English word “ provocation” (see Acts xv. 89; 
Deut. xxix. 28, LXX.). And perhaps the writer here chose the word 
to remind them that the ‘‘ provocation ” at present prevailing among 
them was to hatred not to love. : 


25. tiv émovvayeyiy éavtdv, ie. ‘our Christian gatherings,” 
Apparently the flagging zeal and waning faith of the Hebrews had 
led some of them to neglect the Christian assemblies for worship and 
Holy Communion (Acts ii. 42), ’Eaivvaywyi only occurs in 2 Thess. 
ii. 1, and is perhaps chosen to ayoid the Jewish word ‘“ synagogue” 
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and the more so because the duty of attending “‘ the synagogue” was 
insisted on by Jewish teachers. In the neglect of public worship the 
writer saw the dangerous germ of apostasy. 


Kalas 205 ticly. This neglect of attending the Christian gather- 
ings may have been due in some cases to fear of the Jews. It shewed 
a fatal tendency to waver in the direction of apostasy. 


mapakadodvres. Though the active is used it implies the duty of 
mutual encouragement. 


TH tpepav. The Day which Christians expected was the Last Day 
(1 Cor. iii. 18), They failed to see that the Day which the Lord had 
primarily in view in His great eschatological discourse (Matt. xxiv.) 
was the Close of the Old Dispensation in the Fall of Jerusalem. The 
signs of this were already in the air, and that approaching Day of the 
Lord was destined to be ‘‘the bloody and fiery dawn” of the Last 
Great Day—‘“‘the Day of days, the Ending-day of all days,” the 
Settling-day of all days, the Day of the promotion of Time into Eter- 
nity, the Day which for the Church breaks through and breaks off the 
night of this present world” (Delitzsch). 


26—31. A sonemMN WARNING OF THE PERIL oF wiLFuL APosTasyY. 


26. ‘Exovolws ydp. The word “wilfully” stands in contrast 
with sins of weakness, ignorance and error in y. 2. If the writer 
meant to say that, after the commission of wilful and heinous sins, 
‘*there remaineth no more sacrifice for sins,” this would not only be 
the most terrible passage in Scripture, but would do away with the 
very object of Redemption, and the possibility of any Forgiveness of 
Sins. It would, as Kurtz says, ‘be in its consequences truly sub- 
versive and destructive of the whole Christian soteriology.” But the 
meaning rather is, ‘‘If we are willing sinners,” ‘‘if we are in a state 
of deliberate and voluntary defiance to the will of God.” He is 
alluding not only to those sins which the Jews described as being 
committed presumptuously “with uplifted hand” (Num. xy. 30; Ps. 
xix. 13 ; see vi, 4—8, xii. 16, 17), but to the deliberate continuity of 
such sins as a self-chosen law of life; as for instance when a man has 
closed against himself the door of repentance and said ‘‘ Hyil, be thou 
a good.” Such a state is glanced at in 2 Pet. ii, 20, 21; Matt. xii. 

3—45, 


tiv éerlyvacw. ‘ The full knowledge of the truth.” Something more 
is meant than mere historical knowledge. He is contemplating Chris- 
tians who have made some real advance, and then have relapsed into 
‘desperation or the wretchlessness of unclean living.” 


ovKéri Tepl Gpapridy drodelmerar Quota. Lit., “no sacrifice yor sins 
is any longer left for them.” They have rejected the work of Christ, 
and it cannot be done for them over again. There is one atoning sa- 
crifice, and that they have repudiated. He doesnot say that they have 
exhausted the infinite mercy of God, nor can we justly assert that he 
held such a conclusion ; he only says that they have, so long as they 
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continue in such a state, put themselves out of God’s covenant, and 
that there are no other covenanted means of grace. For they have 
trampled under foot the offer of mercy in Christ and there is no sal- 
vation in any other (Acts iv. 12). 


27. doRepd 8 ris éxSox7j. All that is left for willing apostates 
when they have turned their backs on the sole means of grace is 
“some terror-causing expectance of a judgement.” They are “ heaping 
up to themselves wrath against the day of wrath” (Rom. ii. 5). 
poBepds means ‘inspiring fear,’ not “feeling fear.” “Exdoxy is a 
drat deyouevoy in the N.T. The vis adds strong emphasis to the 
expression = ‘‘a very terrible.” Comp. Lucian PoBepdy 7 Oéaya. Diod. 
Sic. émlrovds ris Blos. 


kal amupos {ydos. Lit., “and a jealousy of fire.” He is thinking 
of God ‘‘as a consuming fire”? (xii. 29) and of the question ‘ Shall thy 
jealousy burn like fire?” Ps. lxxix. 5 (comp. Ezek. xxxvi. 5). 


éo Oley pé\Aovros tovs drevavtlous. “‘ Destined’? (by prophecy) 
“*to devour opponents.” ‘Yea, let fire devour thine enemies” (Is. 
xxvi. 11). It has so long been the custom to interpret such passages 
of “eternal torments” that we lose sight of the fact that such a 
meaning, if we may interpret Scripture historically, was in most cases 
not consciously present to the mind of the writers. The constant 
repetition of the same metaphor by the Prophets with no reference 
except to temporal calamities and the overthrow of cities and nations 
made it familiar in this sense to the N. T. writers. By ‘‘ the adver- 
saries” here are not meant ‘‘sinners,” but impenitent Jews and 
wilful apostates who would perish in the Day of the Lord (2 Thess. 
i. 8). It is at least doubtful whether the writer meant to imply 
anything beyond that prophecy of doom to the heirs of the Old Cove- 
nant which was fulfilled a few years later when the fire of God’s wrath 
consumed the whole system of a Judaism which had rejected its own 
Messiah. The word for ‘‘adversaries” only occurs besides in the 
N. T. in Col. ii. 14. 


28. derijcas tis. Especially by being guilty of the sin of idolatry 
(Deut. xvii. 2—7). Literally, it is ‘‘any one, on setting at nought 
Moses’ law.” 


Xopls olxtippov. The Mosaic law pronounced on offenders an in- 
exorable doom. “ The letter killeth ” (2 Cor. iii. 6). 


érl Suoclv q tpicly pdpruovy, i.e. by the testimony of at least two 
(John viii, 17; 2 Cor. xiii. 1), Comp. the use of éi ‘‘on the condition 
of” in ix. 17. 


amobvycke. Lit., ‘dies.”’ Here is another of the favourite Jewish 
exegetical arguments a minori ad majus. 


29. Soxeire. This word is parenthetic, and does not affect the 
construction. 


tipwplas. The word for ‘‘ punishment” in the N.T. is in every other 
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passage xé\aovs, which means, in accordance with its definition, and 
in much of its demonstrable usage, ‘‘remedial punishment.” Here 
the word (though the difference is not observed by our A. V., which 
has created so many needless variations, and obliterated so many 
necessary distinctions) means ‘‘ vengeance” or “retribution,” It need 
hardly be said that “‘ vindictive punishment” can only be attributed 
to God by the figure of speech known as anthropopathy, i.e. the repre- 
sentation of God by metaphors drawn from human passions. It is 
also obvious that we misuse Scripture when we press casual words 
to unlimited inferences. ‘ Vengeance” is here used because (1) the 
author is alluding to defiant and impenitent apostates, in language 
derived from the earthly analogies, and (2) because he is referring 
to the temporal ruin and overthrow of the Jewish polity at the fast- 
approaching Day of Christ’s Coming. The passage which he proceeds 
to quote (Deut, xxxii. 35) refers directly to national and temporal 
punishments. The verb rimwpeiv is only used twice in the N. T, 
(Acts xxii. 5, xxvi. 11)—both times of the persecution of Christians by 
Saul. 


kataratioas. The writer could hardly use stronger language to 
imply the extremity of wilful rebellion which he has in view. It 
scarcely applies to any except blaspheming infidels and to those Jews 
who have turned the very name of Jesus in Hebrew into an anagram 
of malediction, and in the Talmud rarely allude to Him except in 
words of scorn and execration. 


76 alya THs Sia0yKns. He uses the same phrase in xiii, 20; and 
naturally, since the thoughts are full of the analogy of Jewish 
sacrifices, 


kowov. Lit., “a common thing,” i.e. either ‘‘ unclean ” or “ value- 
less.” Clearly such conduct as this must be the nearest approach we 
can conceive to “the sin against the Holy Ghost,” ‘‘ the unpardon- 
able sin,” ‘the sin unto death,” for which no remedy is provided in 
any earthly means of grace (Matt, xii. 31; 1 John y. 16). 


eévuBploas. Lit., “insulted”; e.g. ‘‘by blasphemy against the 
Holy Ghost” (Matt, xii. 31, 32). Itis possible to grieve utterly that 
Holy Spirit (Eph. iv. 30) and so to become “reprobate.” The apos- 
tates whose case is here imagined despise alike the Father (v. 5), the 
Son, and the Holy Spirit (vi. 4—6), They reject the very promises of 
their baptismal profession and abnegate the whole economy of grace. 
The verb évuBplfew occurs here only in the N. T, It may also govern 
the dative. 


30. “Hypol éx8lknots. The Scripture warrant adduced in support 
of this stern language is Deut. xxxii. 35, and a similar phrase (“O 
God, to whom vengeance belongeth”’) is used in Ps. xciy. 1,2. Itis 
remarkable that the citation does not agree either with the Hebrew 
’ or the LXX., but is quoted in the same form asin Rom. xii. 19, where 
however the application is quite different, for it is there used as an 
argument against avenging our own wrongs. The writer of this 
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Epistle, as a friend of St Paul and one who was of his school, may 
have been familiar with this form of the quotation, or may have read 
it in the Epistle to the Romans, with which he seems to have been 
familiar (comp. xiii. 1—6 with Rom, xii, 1—21) ; and indeed there are 
traces that the quotation in this form was known in the Jewish 
schools, Perhaps it had become proverbial. 

The words “‘saith the Lord” are omitted in &, D, and most ancient 
versions, and may have been added from Rom, xii. 19. 


kal mddwy. Deut. xxxii. 36. 


Kpwei xbpios. In the original passage the ‘‘ judgement” consists in 
saving His people from their enemies, as also in Ps, exxxy, 14. 


31. oBepdv. Tearful for the deliberate apostate and even for the 
penitent sinner (1 Chron. xxi. 13; 2 Sam. xxiv. 14; LXX, Eeclus. ii. 
18), and yet better in any case than to fall into the hands of man. 


God Lavros. iii, 12. 


82—39. Worps or Appran AND ENCOURAGEMENT. 


32. dvapipvioKerde 8€. ‘But keep in remembrance.” Here, 
as in vi. 9—12, he mingles appeal and encouragement with the 
sternest warnings. The “former days” are those in which they 
were in the first glow of their conversion. 


poricléyres. The word dwrifew “to enlighten” only became a 
synonym for ‘‘to baptize” at a later period. Naturally however in 
the early converts baptism was synchronous with the reception of the 
gifts of the Holy Spirit (see vi. 4). For the metaphor—that ‘* God 
hath shined in our hearts ”—see 2 Cor. iv. 6; 1 Pet. ii. 9. 


mohhiy derqow...1oOnpdtov. Much wrestling of sufferings.” 
“AONnots occurs here only in the N.T, The sufferings were doubtless . 
due to the uncompromising hostility of the Jewish community (see 
1 Thess. ii. 14—16), which generally led to persecutions from the 
Gentiles also. To the early Christians it was given “not only to 
believe on Christ, but also to suffer for His sake” (Phil. i. 29), 


33. otro pév...rodro $€. Distributive formula, used adverbially, 
Winer. 


Gcarpltopevor. Lit., “being set upon a stage.” ‘The same metaphor 
is used in 1 Cor. iv. 9 (“ We became a theatre,” comp. 1 Cor. xv. 32). 
It was however fearfully literal to many Christians in the Neronian 
and later persecutions in which Christian youths had to undertake on 
the stage the characters of Hercules and Mucius and Laureolus, dis- 
playing to the blood-corrupted spectators a horrible realism of agony ; 
and eyen Christian maidens had to appear in the characters of Dirce 
or the Danaids. See Sueton. Nero, 12, Caius, 67; Juv. Sat. vu 186; 
Mart. x. 25, vist. 30, Spectac. vi1.; Clem. Rom. ad Cor. i. 6 ywaitkes 
Aavatées cal Alprot. And see Renan L’ Antéchrist, pp. 168—175, 


kowwvol. “ Partakers.” 
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otros dvaorpehopévav. ‘Who lived in this condition of things.” 


84, rots Serplois ovveralyoare, ‘ Ye pitied the prisoners.” The 
other reading of the A.V. had more to do than anything else with the 
common assumption that this Epistle was written by 8t Paul, The trué 
reading however undoubtedly is not rots decpuots wov, but rots Seculors, 
‘(vo sympathised with the prisoners,” The reading of our text was 
probably introduced from Col. iv. 18; Phil. i. 7, &c. In the first per- 
secutions many confessors were thrown into prison (Acts xxvi. 10), and 
from the earliest days Christians were famed for their kindness to their 
brethren who were thus confined, See too xiii, 8. The verb cvpradeiy 
occurs only hore and in iv. 15, St Paul uses cvumrdovew ‘to suffer 
with” in Rom, viii, 17. The extreme care and attention paid by 
Christians to imprisoned confessors is illustrated in the letters of Igna- 
tius, and in those of Cyprian. It had even attracted the astonished 
notice of the heathen, and Lucian in his satirical romance De Morte 
Peregrini indicates that it was one of the motives for the sham-con- 
version of that charlatan, 


miv dpmrayyv. Christians wore liable to be thus plundered by 
lawless mobs. Epictetus, by whose time Stoicism had become uncon- 
sciously impregnated with Christian feeling, says, ‘I became poor at 
thy will, yea and gladly.” On the supposition that the letter was 
addressed to Rome, “ the spoiling of goods” has been referred to the 
edict of Claudius which expelled the Jews (and with them the Chris- 
tian Jows) from Rome; or to the Neronian persecution, But the 
supposition is improbable; and indeed confiscation was one of the 
most ordinary incidents of persecution, as we see in the letters of 
Oyprian, 


ywookovres txew éavrods Kpelooova traptwv. The “in heaven” 

(of the A. V.) is almost certainly a spurious gloss, and the “in” 
. before ‘* yourselves’ should be unquestionably omitted. If the true 

reading be éavrots, the meaning is “recognising that ye have for 
yourselves,” but if we may accept éavrovs, the reading of &, we have tho 
very beautiful and striking thought—'‘recognising that ye have your- 
selves as a better possession and an abiding.” He points them to the 
tranquil self-possession of a holy heart (Lk. ix, 25, xxi. 19), the acqui- 
sition of our own souls, as a sufficiently present consolation for the 
loss of earthly goods (Heb. xi. 26), independently of the illimitable 
future hope (Matt. vi. 20; Rom, viii. 18; 1 Pet. i, 4—8). 

35. mwappyolav. iii. 6, iv. 16, 

Aris. “ Seeing that it has” (quippe quae). 

proParodoclav. ii. 2, xi. 26; comp, xi. 6. 

36. topovas. lew graces were more neoded in the terrible trials 
of that day (vi, 12; Lk. xxi. 19; Col. i. 11; Jaa, i. 3, 4), 


moujcavres. The meaning perhaps rather is “ by doing,” or “ by 
having done, the will of God ye may win the fruition of the pro- 
mise.” The apparently contradictory expressions, about “receiving” 
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and “not receiving” the promise or the promises, arise in part from 
the fact that ‘‘ promise” is used both for the verbal promise, and for 
its actual fulfilment (ix. 15, xi. 39). 


87. pukpdv dcov doov. A very emphatic phrase to imply the near- 
ness of Christ’s return, ‘‘vet but a very very little while” (lit., ‘little, 
how very, how very.” Comp. Arist. Vesp. 213 dcov bcov orikny = quan- 
tillum ; Arrian, Indic. xx1x. 15 éAlyot 5¢ adrév orelpovew door Tis Xwpas). 
The phrase occurs in the LXX. in Is. xxvi. 20. The quotations in 
this and the next verse are adapted from Hab. ii. 3, 4. In the 
original it is ‘‘ the vision’ which will not tarry, but the writer quotes 
from the LXX., only inserting the definite article before épyéuevos, and 
applying it to the Messiah. ‘The coming one” was a Messianic title 
(Matt. xi. 3; Lk. vii. 19; comp. Dan. vii. 13, &c.). In Matt. xxiv. 
34 our Lord has said, “ This generation shall not pass till all these 
things be fulfilled”; and by the time that this Epistle was written few 
still survived of the generation which had seen our Lord. Hence, 
Christians felt sure that Christ’s coming was very near, though it is 
probable that they did not realise that it would consist in the close of 
the Old Dispensation, and not as yet in the End of the World. Itis 
most probable that by the time this Epistle was written the Roman 
eagles were already beginning to gather to the carcase of a corrupted 
nationality and a decadent religionism; so that no wise man could 
overlook the indications of the rapidly approaching end. 


38. 6 d& Sikais pov k.t.A. The true reading here (though not in 
the Hebrew) perhaps is, ‘‘But my righteous one shall live by faith” (as 
in N, A, H), and this is all the more probable because the ‘‘ my” is 
omitted by St Paul, and therefore might be omitted here by the copy- 
ists. In D, as in some MSS. of the LXX., ‘‘my” is found after 
‘“‘faith.” In the original Hebrew the passage seems to mean ‘‘ But 
the righteous shall live by his fidelity.’’ On the deeper meaning read 
into the verse by St Paul see my Life of St Paul, 1. 369. The 
Rabbis said Habakkuk had compressed into this one rule the 365 
negative and 218 positive precepts of the Law. 


Kalédy troore(Anrar. ‘And if he shrink back.” The A.V. renders 
this “but if any man draw back.” But it is clear that 6 dixacos is 
understood, not dy@pwos. The introduction of the words ‘‘any man” 
is wholly unwarrantable, and at first sight looks as if it were due to 
dogmatic bias and a desire to insinuate the Calvinistic doctrine of the 
‘‘indefectibility of grace.” But throughout this Epistle there is not 
a word which countenances the dogma of “final perseverance.” The 
true rendering is “ And if he draw back My soul approyveth him not”; 
i.e. “Sif my just man draw back” (comp. Ezek. xviii. 24, ‘‘ when the 
righteous turneth away from his righteousness”). The verb vrooré)- 
eo Gae implies that shrinking from a course once begun which is used 
of St Peter in Gal. ii. 12, It means primarily “to strike or shorten 
sail,” and then to withdraw or hold back (comp. Acts xx. 20, 27). 
This quotation follows the LXX. in here diverging very widely from 
the Hebrew of Hab. ii. 4, which has, ‘‘ Behold his (the Chaldean’s) 
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soul in him is puffed up, it is not humble (lit. “Jevel’’); but the 
righteous shall live by his faithfulness.” All that we have seen of 
previous quotations shews us how free was the use made, by way of 
illustration, of Scripture language. Practically the writer here applies 
the language of the old Prophet, not in its primary sense, but to ex- 
press his own conceptions (Calvin). On the possible defection of 
‘the righteous” see Article xvi. of our Church. 


39. ovK éopev drrocrodis K.T.A. ‘* But we are not of defection unto 
perdition, but of faith unto gaining of the soul.” (The genitives are 
genitives which imply a property, as in 1 Cor. xiv. 33, ob ydp éorw 
dxaracraclas 6 Oeds.) ‘‘ Faith,” says Delitzsch, “‘sayes the soul by 
linking it to God,,.The unbelieving man loses his soul; for not 
being God’s neither is he his own.” He does not possess himself. The 
word mepurolyois is also found in Eph. i. 14. In these words the 
writer shews that in his awful warnings against apostasy he is only 
putting a hypothetical case. ‘‘ His readers,” he says, ‘‘ though some 
of them may have gone towards the verge, have not yet passed over 
the fatal line.” The word Faith is here introduced with the writer’s 
usual skill to prepare for the next great section of the Epistle. 


CHAPTER XI. 


3. prj ék hatvopevwv. This is the true reading. See the note. 
8. Kkadovpevos. In AD éisinserted. See the note. 

15. pvynpovetovow. See the note. 

28. ddoOpedmy. In ADE we find cdcOpedwy (from 6)eOpos). 


32. TeSedv, Bapdk, Dapov, “Tepe, AavelS re kal Bapoundr N. 
The MSS. vary considerably. The reading, if correct, pays no attention 
to chronology. 


34. paxalpys NAD!. Altered in some MSS. into the more classic 
Haxalpas. 


87. énplobycay, éreapdcincay. The MSS. vary in the order. See 
the note, 


Cu. XI. Tur Herons or Parra. 


The main task of the writer has now been performed, but the re- 
mainder of the Epistle had also a very important purpose. It would 
have been fatal to the peace of mind of a Jewish convert to feel that 
there was a chasm between his Christian faith and the faith of his 
past life. The writer wishes to shew that there is no painful discon- 
tinuity in the religious convictions of Hebrew converts. They could 
still enjoy the viaticum of good examples set forth in their O.T. 
Scriptures. Their faith was identical, though transcendently more 
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blessed than that which had sustained the Patriarchs, Prophets, and 
Martyrs of their nation in all previous ages. ‘The past history of the 
Chosen People was not discarded or discredited by the Gospel; it was, 
on the contrary, completed and glorified, 


1. "Eorw 8 alotis. ‘But faith is &e.” Since he has said ‘we 
are of faith to gaining of the soul,’”’ the question might naturally 
arise, What then is faith? It is nowhere defined in Scripture, nor is 
it defined here, for the writer rather describes it in its effects than in 
its essence; but it is described by what it does. The chapter which 
illustrates “faith” is full of works; and this alone should shew how 
idle is any contrast or antithesis between the two. Here however the 
word “faith” means only ‘‘the belief which leads to faithfulness *— 
the hope which, apart from sight, holds the ideal to be the most real, 
and acts accordingly. It is not used in the deeper mystical sense of 
St Paul as equivalent to absolute union with Christ. 


trécracts, ‘The assurance” or “the giving substance to.” “Lmd- 
oracis, as in i. 8, may mean (1) that underlying essence which gives 
reality toa thing. Faith gives a subjective reality to the aspirations 
of hope. But it may be used (2) in an ordinary and not a meta- 
physical sense for ‘basis,’ foundation; or (3) for “confidence,” as 
in iii. 14 (comp. 2 Cor. ix. 4, xi. 17): and this seems to be the most 
probable meaning of the word here. St Jerome speaks of the passage 
as breathing somewhat of Philo (‘‘Philoneum aliquid spirans”), who 
speaks of faith in a very similar way. 


€eyxos. “Demonstration,” or ‘test.” 


ov Pretopivoy, i.e. rav dopdrwy, which are as yet invisible, because 
they are eternal and not temporal (2 Cor. iv. 18, v. 7). God Himself 
belongs to the things as yet unseen; but laith—in this sense of the 
word, which is not the distinctively Pauline sense (Gal. ii. 16, iii, 26; 
Rom. iii. 25)—demonstrates the existence of the immaterial as though 
it were actual. The object of faith from the dawn of man’s life had 
been Christ, who, even at the I’all, had been foretold as ‘‘the seed of 
the woman who should break the serpent’s head.” ‘The difference 
between the Two Coyenants was that in the New He was fully set 
forth as the effulgence of the Vather’s glory, whereas in the Old 
He had been but dimly indicated by shadows and symbols. Bishop 
per ore quotes the sonnet of the poet Wordsworth on these 
ines: 
“For what contend the wise? for nothing less 
Than that-the Soul, freed from the bonds of sense, 
And to her God restored by evidence 
Of things not seen, drawn forth from their recess, 
Root there—and not in forms—her holiness.” 


2. euaptupyOnrav. Lit., “Wor therein the elders had witness 
borne to them.” ‘Their “‘good report” was won in the sphere of faith. 
The elders—a technical Jewish term (D'}?1)—means the ancient 


fathers of the Church of Israel (i. 1), 
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8, Illore, In this chapter we find fifteen special instances of the 
work of faith, besides the summary enumeration in the 32nd and 
following verses. 


vootpev. “We apprehend with the reason.” See Rom. i. 20. 

katnpricba. “Have been established” (xiii, 21; Ps. lxxiy. 16, 
LXX.). 

rovs atavas. The word for ‘“‘worlds” means literally ages (i. 2), 
i.e. the world regarded from the standpoint of human history. The 


“time-world” necessarily presumes the existence of the space-world 
also, Seei. 2 


prjpare bod. ‘By the utterance of God,” namely by His fiat, as in 
Gen. i; Ps, xxziii. 6, 9; 2 Pet. iii. 5. There is no qnestion here as 
to the creation of the world by the Logos, for he purposely alters the 
word déyy used by the LXX. in Ps. xxziii. into pqyart. 


ds 76 pr &K« da.ivouévoy 76 Bhewopevov yeyovévar. The true reading 
and literal translation are ‘so that not from things which appear hath 
that which is seen come into being,” a somewhat harsh way of ex- 
pressing that ‘‘the visible world did not derive its existence from 
anything phenomenal.” The translation of the Peshito (“from those 
things which are not perceived”’), of the Vulgate (“ex invisibilibus” 
and in d,e,f “‘éx non apparentibus”), seem to imply a reading é 
py puvopéywy, which would be an interpretation of the unusual order, 
but hardly suit the Greek as it stands. In other words, the clause 
denies the pre-existence of matter. It says that the world was made 
out of nothing, not out of the primeval chaos. So in 2 Mace. vii. 28 
the mother begs her son ‘‘to look upon the heaven and earth and all 
that is therein, and consider that God made them out of things 
that are not” (é& obx tyrwy). Tf this view be correct, the writer would 
seem purposely to avoid Philo’s way of saying that the world was 
made out of 7d yy bya, ‘things conceived as non-existent,” by which 
he meant the “formless matter’’ (as in Wisd. xi. 17). He says that 
the world did not originate from anything phenomenal. This verse, 
so far from being superfiuous, or incongruous with what follows, 
strikes the keynote of faith by shewing that its first object must be 
a Divine and Infinite Creator. Thus like Moses in Gen. i the verse 
excludes from the region of faith all Atheism, Pantheism, Polytheism, 
and Dualism. 

4. “ABe&A. Intending, so to speak, ‘to pluck only the flowers 
which happen to come within his reach, while he leaves the whole 
meadow full to his readers,” he begins to cull his instances from 
-the world before the flood. His examples of faith fall into five 
groups. 1, Antediluvian (4—6). 2. From Noah to Abraham (7—19, 
including some general refiexions in 13—16). 3. The Patriarchs 
oral 4, From Moses to Rahab (23—31). 5. Summary reference 

later heroes and martyrs down to the time of the Maccabees 
(3240). 
ahelova, Lit., “more” or “greater.” 
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rapa Kdiv. This we learn from Gen. iv. 5, but we are not told the 
exact points in virtue of which the sacrifice was superior. We may 
naturally infer that Abel’s was a more carefully-chosen and valuable 
offering, but especially that it was offered in a more sincere and 
humble spirit of faith and love. 


ehaptupy0n. By God’s sign of approval (Gen. iv, 4, LXX.). 
Hence he is called “righteous” in Matt. xxiii. 35; 1 John iii. 12. 
The Jewish Haggadah was that God had shewn His approval by fire 
from heaven which consumed Abel’s sacrifice. 


Paprupovvtos éml Tots Suipois. ‘Bearing witness to his gifts.” 
8v airijs, i.e. by his faith. 


dtro8avey ert AaAet. Another reading (AaAe?rar, DEKL) is “though 
dead, he is still being spoken of.” But the allusion seems to be to 
“the voice of his blood” (Gen. iv. 10), as seems clear from the re- 
ference in xii. 24. No doubt it is also meant that he speaks by his 
example, but there seems to have been some Jewish Haggadah on the 
subject, for Philo says ‘‘ Abel—which is most strange—has both been 
slain and lives” (Opp. 1. 200). He deduces from Gen. iv. 10 that 
Abel is still unforgotten, and hence that the righteous are immortal. 


5. pereré0n. Lit., ‘‘was transferred (hence)” (Gen. y. 24; Heclus. 
xliv. 16, xlix. 14; Jos, Anit.1. 3, § 4). 


ovx niplokero. Gen. v. 24 (LXX. Cod. Alex.). 


PepapTopnrar. “‘ He hath had witness borne to him”; “Enoch walked 
with God,” Gen. v. 24 (LXX. “pleased God’’). 


6. dt. torw. The object of Faith is both the existence and the 
Divine government of God. ‘‘We trust in the living God, who is the 
Saviour of all men, specially of those that believe” (1 Tim. iy. 10). 


ylverar. “And that He becomes (i.e. shews or proves Himself to 
be) a rewarder.” 


7. xXpnpaticels. The same word is used as in viii. 5, xii. 25. 


Tov pndémrw BAeropévwv. The participle with the art. is in the N, T. 
normally negatived by wh, except in cases of antithesis (like Rom. ix. 
25) and in Eph. v. 4 if ra ovx dvjxovra be there the true reading. Here 
the 47 indicates the subjective standpoint. 


evAaBnOels. Influenced by godly caution and reverence; the same 
kind of fear as that implied in v. 7. 


katéxpivev. His example was in condemnatory contrast with the 
unbelief of the world (Matt. xii. 41; Lk, xi. 31). 


TS Kuta thet. ‘Which is according to faith” (comp. Ezek. xiv. 
14). Noah is called ‘‘righteous” in Gen. yi. 9, and Philo observes that 
he is the first to receive this title, and erroneously says that the name 
Noah means ‘‘righteous” as well as “rest.” St Paul does not use 
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the phrase ‘‘the righteousness according to faith,” though he has 
‘‘the righteousness of faith’? (Rom. iv.13). ‘ Faith” however in this 
writer never becomes the same as mystic oneness with Christ, but 
means general belief in the unseen; and ‘‘righteousness’’ is not 
“justification,” but faith manifested by obedience. Throughout this 
chapter righteousness is the human condition which faith produces 
(xi. 33), not the Divine gift which faith receives. Hence he says that 
Noah ‘became an heir of the righteousness which is according to 
faith,” i.e. he entered on the inheritance of righteousness which faith 
had brought him. In 2 Pet. ii. 5 Noah is called “a preacher of 
righteousness”; and in Wisd. x. 4 ‘‘the righteous man.” 


8. “ABpadp. As was natural, the faith of “the father of the 
faithful” was one of the commonest topics of discussion in the 
Jewish Schools, Wordsworth (Eccles. Sonnets, xxyv1.) speaks of 


‘Faith, which to the Patriarchs did dispense 
Sure guidance ere a ceremonial fence 
Was needful to men thirsting to transgress.” - 


KaAovpevos. If 6 xahoduevos were the right reading it could only 
mean literally either ‘‘he who is called Abraham,” which would be 
somewhat meaningless; or ‘‘Abraham, who was called to go out.” 


é&ehOety. From Ur of the Chaldees (Acts vii. 4). 
témov. Gen. xii. 7. 


mov épxerar. Strictly wot would be required, but the ady. of rest 
is often thus joined to a verb of motion. The épyera is used 
graphically. 


9. ws addAotplav. “I am a stranger and a sojourner with you” 
(Gen, xxii. 4). The patriarchs are constantly called mdpocxon, ‘dwellers 
beside,” ‘‘ sojourners” (Gen. xvii. 8, xx. 1, &c.). 


‘év oxnvais, i.e. in tents (Gen. xii. 8, xiii. 3, &.). 


10. tv Tots Oepedlous txovrav. ‘The city which hath the fown- 
dations,” namely, ‘‘the Jerusalem above” (Gal. iv. 26; Heb, xii, 22, 
xiii, 14; Rev. xxi. 2, 14).. The same thought is frequently found in 
Philo. ‘The tents of the Patriarchs had no foundations; the founda- 
tions of the City of God are of pearl and precious stone (Rey. xxi. 
14, 19). There is perhaps a reference to Ps. lxxxvii. 1, ‘‘Her founda- 
tions are upon the holy hills.” Mr Rendall too precariously infers a 
contrast with the foundations of the earthly Jerusalem, shaken by the 
Roman engines of war. 


texvirns Kal Sxpuoupyds. ‘‘ Architect and builder.” This is the 
only place in the N.‘I. where the word dymovpyds occurs. It is 
found also in 2 Mace. iv. 1, and plays a large part in the vocabulary 
of Gnostic heretics, who believing in the inherent evil of matter 
spoke of the Demiurge as the Hvil creator. But God is called the 
** Architect”? of the Universe in Philo and in Wisd. xiii. 1, ‘‘ neither 
by considering the works did they acknowledge the workmaster.” 
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11. Kaladri Xdppa. “Even Sarah herself.” Perhaps the “even” 
refers to her original weakness of faith when she laughed (Gen. xviii. 
12, xxi. 2; comp. Rom. iv. 19). Dr Field thinks that these words 
may be a gloss, and that the verse refers to Abraham, since érexey, 
‘‘was delivered,” is not found in N, A, D. 


els KataBoAnv omépparos. For technical reasons the probable 
meaning is ‘‘for the founding of a family” (comp. the use of the 
word xaraBon7 in iy. 3, ix. 26 and ‘‘seed”’ in ii. 16, xi. 18). 


Tov emayyeAdpevov. Comp. x. 23. 
12. tadotpak.t.A. Gen, xxii. 17; Deut. 1. 10. 
7 xetkos. Comp. ‘labrum fossae” Liy. xxxvit. 37. 


13. Kard mlotw. Lit., “According to faith.” 


pr) Kopiodpevor. They received the promises in one sense, as 
promises (ver. 17), but had not yet entered upon their fruition-(comp. 
ver. 39; vi. 15, and ix. 15). 


doracdpevor. ‘‘Saluting them” (Gen. xlix. 18), ‘‘Your father 
Abraham rejoiced to see my day; and he saw it, and was glad” (John 
viii. 56). 

maper(Sypor. Gen. xxiii. 4, xlvii. 9; 1 Chron, xxix. 15; Ps, xxxix. 
12, &c. 


14. StimarplSa émifnrotow. ‘ That they are seeking further after 
a native land.” Hence comes the argument of the next verse that it 
was not their old home in Chaldea for which they were yearning, but 
a heavenly native-land. 


15. cl pev...pvnpovetouory...clxyov dy. The tenses imply the mean- 
ing, ‘“‘ Assuming that they bore that land in continwous memory, they 
would at all times have had &c.” See Winer, p. 382. The reading 
punuovedovow for éuvnuovevor is very ill-supported; but it is the dificilior 
interpretatio; is found in Theodoret; and derives some sanction from 
the pynuovevovoay of D. 


dvakdpapat. But they never attempted to return to Mesopotamia. 
They were home-sick not for that land but for heaven. 


16. viv dé ‘But, as the case now is.” 


épéyovrat. The word means, “they are yearning for,” “ they stretch 
forth their hands towards.” 


ovk ératoxiverar airotds K.t.A. “‘Is not ashamed of them, to be 
called their God”’ (Gen. xxviii. 13; Ex, iii, 6—15). 


médty. The ‘inheritance incorruptible and undefiled, and that 
fadeth not away, reserved in heaven for us” (1 Pet. i. 4). This 
digression is meant to shew that the faith and hopes of the Patriarchs 
reached beyond mere temporal blessings, 
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17. mpocevijvoxev...mpocépepev. Reverting to Abraham, whose 
faith (1) in leaving his country, (2) in living as a stranger in Canaan, 
he has already mentioned, he now adduces the third and greatest 
instance of his faithful obedience in being ready to offer up Isaac. 
Both tenses, ‘hath offered up ” (perf.) and ‘‘ was offering up” (imperf.), 
are characteristic of the author’s views of Scripture as a permanent 
record of events which may be still regarded as present to us. 
St James (ii. 21) uses the aorist. 


dvaSedpevos. Four verbs are used with reference to ‘‘receiving” 
the promises, dvadéyecOar (here), NaBely (ix. 15), émiruxeiy (xi. 33), 
kouloac@a (xi. 39). The word here used implies a joyous welcome of 
special promises. The context generally shews with sufficient clear- 
ness the sense in which the Patriarchs may be said both to have 
“received” and ‘not to have received” the promises. They received 
and welcomed special promises, and those were fulfilled ; and in those 
they saw the germ of richer blessings which they enjoyed by faith but 
not in actual fruition. 


18. pds dv. Lit., ‘with reference to whom” (Isaac); or perhaps 
‘to whom,” i.e. to Abraham. 


KAnOyoerar. Gen. xvii. 8, 19, xxi. 12, &. 


19. dev. The only place in this Epistle where 8dey has its local 
sense. 


év wapaBodn. Lit., “‘in a parable.” For the use of the word see 
ix. 9. The exact meaning is much disputed. It has been rendered 
‘‘as a type” (comp. Vulg. in parabolam), or “in a bold venture,” or 
“unexpectedly.” These views are hardly tenable. But how could 
Abraham have received Isaac back ‘in a figure”? when he received him 
back “in reality”? The answer is that he received him back, figu- 
ratively, from the dead, because Isaac was typically, or figuratively, 
dead—potentially sacrificed—when he received him back. Josephus 
in narrating the event uses the same word (Antt. 1.13, § 4). But in 
this instance again it is possible that the key to the expression might 
be found in some Jewish legend. In one Jewish writer it is said 
(of course untruly) that Isaac really was killed, and raised again. 
The restoration of Isaac was undoubtedly a type of the resurrection of 
Christ, but it is hardly probable that the writer would have expressed 
so deep a truth in a passing and ambiguous expression. 


20. etdAoynoev. It is true that the blessing of Esau when rightly 
translated, ‘‘ Behold thy dwelling shall be away from the fatness of 
the earth and away from the dew of blessing”’ (Gen. xxvii. 39), reads 
more like a curse; but the next verse (40) involves a promise of ulti- 
mate freedom, and Esau obtained the blessings of that lower and less 
spiritual life for which he was alone fitted by his character an 
tastes. : 


[kal] mepl peAASvTmv. The true reading seems to be “even con- 
cerning,” though it is not easy to grasp the exact force of the ‘‘ even.” 
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21. tkacrov tdév viev. ‘*Hach of the sons.” He made a marked 
difference between them (Gen. xlviii. 17—19). 


tpomekdyynoev érl Td dkpov K.t.A. In this verse there is an allusion 
to two separate events. The first is the blessing of Ephraim and 
Manasseh (Gen. xlviii. 1—20); the other an earlier occasion (Gen. 
xlvii. 29—31). In our version it is rendered “And Israel bowed 
himself upon the bed’s head,” but in the LXX. and Peshito as here, 
it is ‘upon the top of his staff.” The reason for the variation is 
that haying no vowel points the LXX. understood the word to be 
matteh, ‘‘staff,” not mittah, ‘‘ bed,” as in Gen. xlviii. 2. If they were 
right in this view, the passage means that Jacob, rising from his bed 
to take the oath from Joseph, supported his aged limbs on the staff, 
which was a type of his pilgrimage (Gen. xxxii. 10), and at the end 
of the oath bowed his head over the staff in sign of thanks and rever- 
ence to God. The Vulgate (here following the Jtala) erroneously 
renders it adoravit fastigium virgae ejus, Jacob “adored the top of 
his (Joseph’s) staff,” and the verse has been quoted (e.g. by Cornelius 
a Lapide) in defence of image-worship! Yet in Gen. xlvii. 31 the 
Vulgate has ‘‘adoravit Deum, conversus ad lectuli caput.” Probably 
all that is meant is that, being too feeble to rise and kneel or stand, 
Jacob ‘‘ bowed himself upon the head of his couch” in an attitude of 
prayer, just as the aged David did on his deathbed (1 Kings i. 47). 


22. tedevtav, sc. dv Blov. The less common word for ‘ dying” is 
here taken from the LXX. of Gen. 1. 26. 


TEpl TOV doTéwv avTOD. A sign of his perfect conviction that God’s 
promise would be fulfilled (Gen. 1. 24, 25; Ex. xiii. 19; comp. Acts 
vii. 16). 


23. Moiorjs...éceptBn. The “faith” is of course that of his 
parents, Amram and Jochebed. 


TOv Tatépwy. This is implied in the LXX. of Ex. ii. 2, but the 
Hebrew only says that his mother concealed him. 


dotetov Td maSlov. “ That the child was fair.” In Acts vii. 20 he is 
called doretos 7 eg. In his marvellous beauty (see Philo, Vit. Mos.) 
they saw a promise of some future blessing, and braved the peril 
involyed in breaking the king’s decree. The Hebr. word is simply 
Ab. Theophyl. dpaioy, rp dwee xapler. 


76 Sidraypa. To drown all male children (Ex, i. 22, ii. 2). In 
D, E we haye the interpolation (from Acts vii. 23) mrt peyas yevo- 
MEVOS LMWUONS aviNEY TOY GLYUTTLOY KaTAvowY THY TaTWwWoW TeV adehpuY 
GuTOU, 


24. vids Ovyarpds Sapacd. He refused the rank of an Egyptian 
prince. The reference is to the Jewish legends, which were rich in 
details about the infancy and youth of Moses. See Jos, Antt. 11. ix,— 
xi.; Philo, Opp. u. 82; Stanley, Lect. on Jewish Church. The only 
reference to the matter in Scripture is in Ex, ii. 10; Acts vii. 22—25, 
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25. td a@ Tod Veod. iv. 9. 


mpdoKkatpov. The brevity of sinful enjoyment is alluded to in Job 
xx. 5, ‘The triumphing of the wicked is short, and the joy of the 
hypocrite but fora moment.” The special sin would have been the 
very one to which the readers were tempted—apostasy. 


26. tav Alyinrov. The reading rdv éy Alyirrov is less well 
supported, It 1s of course explicable by an ellipse of y7. 


Tov dvedirpov TOV Xprorov. ‘ The reproach of the Christ” (comp. 
xiii, 13; Matt. v. 11, 12; 2 Cor. i. 5; Rom. xv. 3; Phil. iii. 7—11; 
Col. i. 24), There may be in the words a reminiscence of Ps. 
Ixxxix. 50, 51, “Remember, Lord, the reproach of thy servants... 
wherewith thine enemies have reproached the footsteps of thine 
anointed.” By “the reproach of the Christ” is meant ‘the re- 
proach which He had to bear in His own person, and has to bear in 
that of His members” (2 Cor, i. 5). It is true that in no other passage 
of the Epistle does the writer allude to the mystical oneness of Christ 
and His Church, but he must have been aware of that truth from 
intercourse with St Paul and knowledge of his writings. Otherwise 
we must suppose him to imply that Moses by faith realised, at least 
dimly, that he was suffering as Christ would hereafter suffer, 


dméBXerev yap. Lit., ‘for he was looking away from it to.” What 
Moses had in view was something wholly different from sinful plea- 
sure. The verb is found here only in the N. T. 


27. KatéAurev Alyurrov. This must allude to the Exodus, not to 
the flight of Moses into Midian. On the latter occasion, he distinctly 
did ‘‘ fear the wrath of the king” (Ex. ii. 14, 15). Itis true that for 
the moment Pharaoh and the Egyptians pressed the Israelites to 
depart, but it was only in fear and anger, and Moses foresaw the 
immediate pursuit. 


#7] PoBnOels. ‘‘ Because he did not fear.” 


Tov ydp ddpatov K.t.’. The words have also been rendered, but 
less correctly, “ He was steadfast towards Him who is invisible, as if 
seeing Him.” 

Tov ddparov. ‘The blessed and only Potentate...whom no man 
hath seen, nor can see” (1 Tim. vi..16, 17). Perhaps we should 
render it ‘‘ the King Invisible,” understanding the word Bacidéa, and 
so emphasizing the contrast between the fear of God and the conse- 
quent fearless attitude towards Pharaoh. , 


28. qmemolynkev. Lit., ‘‘ he hath made,” or “instituted.” Another 
of the author’s characteristic tenses (see ver. 17). Ioety is also used 
for celebrating the passoyer (Deut. xyi. 1, &c.). 


THY TPdaXvoLW TOD alparos. “ The effusion of the blood.” Wx. xii. 
21—23. The “faith” consisted primarily in believing the promises 
and obeying the command of God, and secondarily, we may believe, 
in regarding the sprinkled blood as in some way typical of a better 


2 
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propitiation (Rom. iii. 25). The word for sprinkling is not pavripés, 
as in xii. 24, but mpédcxvor1s, which is found here only, but is derived 
from the verb used in Ley. i. 5 (UXX.). 


6 6do8pedav. The term is derived from the LXX. The Hebrew 
(Ex, xii. 23) has mashchith, ‘‘destruction.” Comp. 1 Chron, xxi. 15; 
2 Chron, xxxii. 21; 1 Cor. x. 10; Heclus. xlviii. 21. 


29. S8éByoav. They, i.e. Moses and the Israelites. 


ys meipav AaBdvres. ‘Of which sea (or ‘‘ of which dry land”) the 
Egyptians making trial.” 


kareréOnoav. Lit., ‘were swallowed up” (Ex. xiv. 15—28; Ps. 
cvi. 9—12). 


30. ‘Iepeyos. Josh. vi. 12—20. 


éreoav. Neuters plur. sometimes take a plur. verb where the inani- 
mate objects stand out in their plurality and separateness. Winer, 
p. 645. 


éml éwrd ypépas. ’Hmi with the acc. denotes the period over which 
a thing extends, as in él 7u€épas melous, Acts xiii. 31. 


31. mlore, Josh. ii. 9—11, ‘‘The Lord your God, He is God.” 


4 mépvy. So she is called in Josh. ii. 1; Jas. ii. 25; and it shews 
the faithfulness of the sacred narrative that her name is even intro- 
duced as well as that of Ruth, a Moabitess, in the genealogy of our 
Lord (Matt. i. 5). The Targum softens it down into ‘‘ innkeeper” and 
others render it ‘‘idolatress.”” Her name was highly honoured by the 
Jews, who said that eight prophets—among them Baruch, Jeremiah, 
and Shallum, and the prophetess Huldah—were descended from her, 
Megillah, f. 14, 2. 


tois ameaOyoacw. ‘ That were disobedient.” 


32. tl érudéyw; The sense is the same whether we regard \éyw as 
the indicative (comp. John xi. 47), or the deliberative subjunctive. 


émdeliper pe...6 xpdvos. The future is sometimes used of a 
case merely conceivable, a8 in épeé ris, dicat aliquis, 1 Cor. xv. 
35. Comp. the Latin “longum est narrare.”’ The phrase is also 
found in Philo, De Somniis. The names of ‘‘the heroes of faith” 
here mentioned are drawn from the Books of Judges and Samuel, 
with a reference to the Books of Kings and Chronicles, and what is 
known of the history of the Prophets. There does not seem to be 
any special design in the arrangement of the pairs of names, though 
it is a curious circumstance that, in each pair, the hero who came 
earlier in time is placed after the other. In 32—34 we have instances 
of active, and in 35—38 of passive faith. 


33. Baotdclas. The allusion is specially to the conquest of Ca- 
naan by Joshua, and to the victories of David (2 Sam. v. 17—25, 
xxi, 15, &e.). 
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Sixavoovvnv. The allusion is somewhat vague, but seems to refer 
to the justice of Judges and Kings (1 Sam, xii. 3,4; 2 Sam. viii. 15; 
1 Chron, xviii. 14, &c.), and perhaps especially to the Judgement of 
Solomon. ‘‘ To execute judgement and justice” belonged especially 
to the Princes of Israel (Ezek. xly. 9), 


érayyedudy. If we compare the expression with verses 13, 39, we 
see that the primary reference must be to temporal promises (see 
Josh, xxi. 43—45, &e.); but they also obtained at least a partial frui- 
tion of spiritual promises also, 


Aedvrwv. Samson (Judg. xiv. 5, 6), David (1 Sam. xvii. 34, 35), 
Daniel (Dan, vi. 22), Benaiah (2 Sam. xxiii, 20). 


34. amupds. Dan. iii. 25; 1 Mace, ii. 59. 


paxatpys. David (1 Sam. xviii. 11, xix. 10, &c.), Elijah (1 K. xix, 
2), Elisha (2 K. vi. 12—17), Jer. xxvi. 24, &e. 


dé doGevelas. Hezekiah (2 K. xx. 5), Samson (Judg. xv. 15, xvi. 
28—30), David (1 Sam. xvii. 42, 51, &c.). 


ékAwav. This and the previous clause may refer specially to the 
Maccabees, though they also suit Joshua, the Judges, David, &c. The 
word moraiohta is the word used for ‘‘ camp” in xiii, 11, 13; Rev. 
xx. 9. It has both senses in the LXX, (Judg. iv. 16). The classic 
verb for “drove back” is found here only in the N. T. («Aivw). 


35. yvvaikes. The woman of Sarepta (1 K. xvii, 22), the Shu- 
namite (2 K. iv. 32—36), 


€ dvarrdcews. Lit., “ by resurrection.” 


éruprravicOyoav. Josephus calls the instrument of torture rpoyés. 
The word means technically, ‘‘ were broken on the wheel,” and the 
special reference may be to 2 Mace. vi. 18—30, vii., where the word is 
used to describe the tortures of Eleazar the Scribe, and of the Seven 
Brothers. 


tiv atroditpwcw. “ The deliverance offered them” (2 Macs. vi. 20, 
21, vii. 24). 

xpelrrovos. Nota mere resurrection to earthly life, like the children 
of the women mentioned, but ‘an everlasting reawakening to life” 
(2 Mace, vii. 9 and passim). 


36. éyravyyav Kal paorlyav. “Seven brethren and their mother 
... being tormented with scourges and whips...and they brought the 
second for a mocking-stock...And after him was the third made a 
mocking-stock...And...they tortured and tormented the fourth in like 
manner” (2 Mace. vii. 1, 7, 10, 18, &.). ‘* And they sought out.., 
Judas’ friends...and he took vengeance on them and mocked them ”’ 
(1 Mace, ix. 26). 


Seopav Kal hvdakis. Joseph (Gen. xxxix. 20), Micaiah (1 K, xxii, 
26, 27), Jeremiah (Jer. xx. 2, xxxvii, 15), Hanani (2 Chron. xvi. 10). 
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37. &bdobqcav. Zechariah (2 Chron. xxiv. 20, 21). Jewish tra- 
dition said that Jeremiah was stoned. See Matt. xxiii. 35—37; Lk. 
xi. 51. 


érploOycav. This was the traditional mode of Isaiah’s martyrdom. 
Hamburger, Talm. Worterd. s.v. Jesaia. Comp. Matt. xxiv. 51. The 
punishment was well known in ancient days (2 Sam. xii. 31). 


éretpdoOnoav. This would not seem an anticlimax to a pious reader, 
for the intense violence of temptation, and the horrible dread lest the 
weakness of human nature should succumb to it, was one of the most 
awful forms of trial which persecutors could inflict (see Acts xxvi. 11), 
especially if the tempted person yielded to the temptation, as in 1 K. 
xiii. 7, 19—26. There is no variation in the MSS., but some have con- 
jectured érpjcOncay ‘‘they were burned.” In a recent outbreak at 
Alexandria some Jews had been burnt alive (Philo, in Flacc. 20), and 
burnings are mentioned in 2 Macc. vi. 11. The reason for the posi- 
tion of the word, as a sort of climax, perhaps lies in the strong effort 
to tempt the last and youngest of the seven brother-martyrs to 
apostatise in 2 Mace. vii. 


& dévm paxalpns. “ They have slain thy prophets with the sword” 
(1 K. xix. 10). Jehoiakim “slew Urijah with the sword” (Jer. xxvi. 
23). The Jews suffered themselves to be massacred on the Sabbath in 
the war against Antiochus (1 Mace. ii. 38; 2 Mace. v. 26). 


év pynAortats, év alyefors. Elijah (1 K. xix. 13; 2 K.i.8). A hairy 
garment seems subsequently to have been a common dress among 
prophets, and it was sometimes adopted for purposes of deception 
(Zech, xiii. 4). Clement in his Zp. ad Rom. i. 17 says that Elisha 
and Ezekiel also wore hairy garments. 


38. otk wv déos. The world was unworthy of them though it 
treated them as worthless. The Greek would also admit the meaning 
that they outweighed in value the whole world (see Prov. viii. 11, 
LXX.). The remark would be a striking source of consolation to 
Christians, on whom every epithet of hatred was exhausted and every 
disgraceful charge accumulated by their heathen adversaries. No 
small part of the task of the early Christian apologists consisted in 
shewing the baselessness and absurdity of the views respecting Chris- 
tians which were held alike by the multitude, by rulers, and by phi- 
losophers. 


dpeow Kal omndalois. The Israelites in general (Judg. vi. 2). The 
prophets of the Lord (1 K. xviii. 4, 18), Elijah (1 K. xix. 9). Mat- 
tathias and his sons “ fled into the mountains ” if Mace. ii. 28), and 
many others “into the wilderness” (id. 29). Judas the Maccabee 
(2 Macc. v. 27). Refugees in caves (2 Mace. yi. 11). ‘Like beasts” 
(id. x. 6). The catacombs were often used as places of refuge by the 
early Roman bishops and martyrs. 


Ts ys. Not “of the earth” but “of the land.” The writer’s historic 
view rarely extends beyond the horizon of Jewish history, 
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39. paprupnPévres Sid Tis mlorews. ‘Having been borne witness 
to through their faith,” i.e. though they had this testimony borne to 
them, they did not see the fulfilment of the promises. 


ovk éxoploavro, See verses 17, 33, vi. 15, ix. 15. They did not 
enjoy the fruition of the one great promise. 


40. tov Qc0d...mpoPrAelapévov. Lit., “since God provided’’ (or 
“foresaw ’’) “‘some better thing concerning us.” The middle voice is 
used because it differs from the active by expressing a mental act; so 
too mpoopicba, mpotdéodar. In one sense Abraham, and therefore 
other patriarchs, ‘‘ rejoiced to see Christ’s day,” and yet they did but 
see it in such dim shadow that ‘“‘ many prophets and kings desired to 
see what ye see, and saw them not, and to hear the things which ye 
hear, and did not hear them” (Matt. xiii. 17), though all their earnest 
seekings and searchings tended in this direction (1 Pet. i. 10, 11). 


tva pr) xapls 7pav TeXerwPdo. “Not unto themselves but unto 
us they did minister ” (1 Pet. i. 12). Since in their days ‘the fulness 
of the times” had not yet come (Eph. i. 10) the saints could not be 
brought to their completion—the end and consummation of their 
privileges—apart from us. The ‘‘just’’ had not been, and could not 
be, ‘‘ perfected ” (xii. 23) until Christ had died (vii. 19, viii. 6). The 
implied thought is that if Christ had come in their days—if the ‘‘close 
of the ages” had fallen in the times of the Patriarchs or Prophets— 
the world would long ago have ended, and we should never have been 
born. Our present privileges are, as he has been proving all through 
the Epistle, incomparably better than those of the fathers. It was 
necessary in the economy of God that their “ perfectionment” should 
be delayed until ours could be accomplished; in the future world 
we and they shall equally enjoy the benefits of Christ’s redemption, 


CHAPTER XII. 


2. «exdOixey. Much better supported than the rec. é«dOiev. 

3. els éuvtdv. The MSS. vary between this reading (A, Vulg.) and 
els avrov, els avrév, and els éavros. 

4, dvtikatéorynte. In some MSS. and quotations the word ap- 
pears naturally with the double augment dvrexaréornre. 

7. eis NADKL, Vulg. Syr. Copt., &e. 

16. dméSoro NDKL. In AC drédero, which is probably a mere 
oversight, and a form which has no authority. 


18. wWradopévm Kal Kexavpévo mupl. The spe of DKL Vulg. 
followed by the rec. is a gloss, not found in NAC and many ver- 
sions. It is perhaps due to the Didy dpe of ver. 22. 


Kal yvodw kal tépo AC. The MSS. vary considerably, but the 
oxérw of the rec. is probably taken by Li from Deut. iv. 11, v. 22. 
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a [) Bond KararokevOnoera]. An ill-supported gloss from Ex. © 
x. 13, 


x1 


28. ¢xopev...A\aTtpebapev ACDL. In the constant variations of 
the MSS. between the indicative and the hortative in all similar pas- 
sages, it is not easy to be sure of the reading. 


pera edAaPelas kal Séovs AC, The MSS. vary; the perd aldods cat 
eid. of the rec, is found in KL, 


Ox. XI. An exhortation to faithful endurance (1—3) and a reminder 
that our earthly sufferings are due to the fatherly chastisement 
of God (413). The need of earnest watchfulness (14—17). 
Magnificent concluding appeal founded on the superiority and 
grandeur of the New Covenant (18—24), which enhances the 
guilt and peril of apostasy (25—29), 


1—3. An ExHorraTION TO PATIENT STEADFASTNESS. 


1. Totyapoty. A very strong particle of inference not found else- 
where in the N, T. except in 1 Thess. iy. 8. 


Kal 7peis K.7.A. ‘‘Let us also, seeing we are compassed with so 
great a cloud of witnesses...run with patience.” 


vépos. A classical Greek and Latin, as well as Hebrew, metaphor 
for a great multitude. Thus Homer speaks of “a cloud of foot-sol- 
diers.” We have the same metaphor in Is. lx. 8, ‘‘ who are these that 
fly as clouds?” (Heb.) Here, as Clemens of Alexandria says, the 
cloud is imagined to be “ holy and translucent.” 


paptipoy. The word has not yet fully acquired its sense of ‘‘ mar- 
tyrs.” It here probably means “ witnesses to the sincerity and the 
reward of faith.” The notion that they are also witnesses of our 
Christian race lies rather in the word zrepixelwevoy, ‘‘ surrounding us 
on all sides,” like the witnesses in a circus or a theatre (1 ‘Cor. iy. 9). 


Sykov dmolépevor mdyta. Lit., ‘stripping off at once cwmbrance of 
every kind.” The word ‘‘weight” was used, technically, in the lan- 
guage of athletes, to mean “superfluous flesh,” to be reduced by 
training. The training requisite to make the body supple and 
sinewy was severe and long-continued. Metaphorically the word 
comes to mean “ pride,” “inflation.” 


edmeptctatroy, The six words “which doth so easily beset us” 
represent this one Greek word, of which the meaning is uncer- 
tain, because it occurs nowhere else. It means literally “ well 
standing round,” or “ well stood around.” (1) If taken in the latter 
sense it is interpreted to mean (a) “ thronged,” ‘“ eagerly encircled,” 
and so ‘‘ much admired” or ‘‘ much applauded,” and will thus put us 
on our guard against sins which are popular; or (8) “ easily ayoid- 
able,” with reference to the verb repitsraco, “avoid” (2 Tim. ii, 16; 
Tit. iii. 9). The objections to these renderings are that the writer iz 
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thinking of private sins. More probably it is to be taken in the active 
sense, as in the A.V. and the R.V., of the sin which either (a) ‘“ presses 
closely about us to attack us’’; or (8) which ‘‘closely clings (tenaciter 
inhaerens, Erasmus) to us” like an enfolding robe (crards yuTWy). 
The latter is almost certainly the true meaning, and is suggested by 
the participle droféuevo, “stripping off ” (comp. Eph. iv. 22). Asan 
athlete lays aside every heavy or dragging article of dress, so we must 
strip away from us and throw aside the clinging robe of familiar sin. 
The metaphor is the same as that of the word arexdvcacax (Col. iii. 
9), which is the parallel to doéc@a: in Eph. iv. 22, The gay garment 
of sin may at first be lightly put on and lightly laid aside, but it after- 
wards becomes like the fabled shirt of Nessus, eating into the bones as 
it were fire. 


dpaptiay, “sin,”’—all sin, not, as the A. V. would lead us to sup- 
pose, some particular besetting sin. 


8.’ taopovas. Endurance characterised the faith of all these 
heroes and patriarchs, and he exhorts ws to endure because Christ 
also endured the cross (Uzomelvas). Aca with the gen. is used in clas- 
sical Greek also for the temper of mind. 


Tov mpoKelwevov piv aydova. One of the favourite metaphors of 
St Paul (Phil, iii. 12—14; 1 Cor. ix. 24, 25; 2 Tim, iv. 7, 8). 


2. dhopavres. It is not possible to express in English the thought 
suggested by this verb, which implies that we must “ look away (from 
other things) unto Jesus.” It implies “the concentration of the 
wandering gaze into a single direction.” Comp. doB\érew xi. 26. 


alorews, ‘of faith,” rather than “ of owr faith.” 


dpxnyov. The word is the same as that used in ii. 10. In Acts iii. 
15, v. 31 itis rendered ‘‘a Prince,” as in Is. xxx. 4 (UXX.). By His 
faithfulness (iii. 2) he became our captain and standard-bearer on the 
path of faith. 


tedctwTry. He leads us to ‘the end of our faith,” which is the sal- 
vation of our souls (1 Pet. i. 9). 


imépevev oTavpdv aicxvyyns katappovioas. Lit.,‘‘ endured a cross, 
despising shame.” 


Kekd0uxev, “hath sat down” (i, 8, vili.1, x.12), The “is set down” 
of the A. V. is also a perfect and means the same thing. 


3. dvadoylracbe. Lit., “compare yourselves with.” Contrast the 
comparative immunity from anguish of your lot with the agony of 
His (John xy. 20). 


tov To.atThv K.T-A. Who hath endured at the hand of sinners such 
opposition. 

dyriwWoylav, “ gainsaying ” or “contradiction,” has already occurred 
in vi. 16, vii. 7. Three uncials (8, D, E) read ‘‘against themselves.” 
Christ was a mark for incessant ‘ contradiction,”—‘‘a sign which is 
spoken against” —(Lk. ii. 34). 
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va pr Kdpyre tais Wuxats dpdy ekhudpevor. The correction of the 
R. V., ‘‘that ye wax not weary, fainting in your souls,” will be reck- 
oned by careless and prejudiced readers among the changes which 
they regard as meaningless. Yet, as in hundreds of other instances, 
it brings out much more fully and forcibly the exact meaning of the 
original. ‘‘That ye wax not weary” is substituted for “lest ye be 
weary” because the Greek verb, being in the aorist, suggests a 
sudden or momentary break-down in endurance; on the other hand, 
‘‘ fainting ” is in the present, and suggests the gradual relaxation of 
nerve and energy which culminates in the sudden relapse, Lastly, 
the word in the original is ‘‘souls,” not ‘‘minds.” Endurance was 
one of the most needful Christian virtues in times of waiting and of 
trial (Gal. vi. 9). 


4—13. FatHerty CHASTISEMENTS SHOULD BE CEA 
ENDURED. 


4. péxpts atparos, If this be a metaphor drawn from pugilism, as 
the last is from ‘“ running a race,” it means that as yet they have not 
‘‘had blood drawn.” ‘This would not be impossible, for St Paul 
adopts pugilistic metaphors (1 Cor. ix. 26, 27). More probably how- 
ever the meaning is that, severe as had been the persecutions which 
they had undergone (x. 32, 33), they had not yet—and perhaps a 
shade of reproach is involved in the expression—resisted up to the 
point of martyrdom (Rev. xii. 11). The Church addressed can scarcely 
therefore have been either the Church of Rome, which had before this 
time furnished ‘‘a great multitude” of martyrs (Tac. Ann. xy. 44; 
Rey. vii. 9), or the Church of Jerusalem, in which, beside the martyr- 
doms of St Stephen, St James the elder, and St James the Lord’s 
brother, some had certainly been put to death in the persecution of 
Saul (Acts viii. 1). 


Tpos THY dpaptlay GROSS: “im your struggles against 
sin.” Some from this expression give a more general meaning to the 
clause—‘ You haye not yet put forth your utmost efforts in your 
moral warfare.” 


5. Kal exddnobe. “Yet ye have utterly forgotten,” or possibly 
the words may be intended interrogatively, “Yet have ye utterly 
forgotten ?” 


THs TapakAnoews, “the encouragement,” or “strengthening con- 
solation.” 


Staréyerar, “ discowrseth,” or ‘ reasoneth.” 


Yié. The quotation is from Prov. iii. 11, 12, and is taken mainly 
from the LXX. There is a very similar passage in Job v. 17, and 
Philo de Congr. quaerend. erudit. gr. (Opp. 1. 544). 


py oAvyape. “ Regard not lightly.” 
maidtas. ‘The training.” 


pst exdtov, ‘nor faint.” In the Hebrew it is ‘and loathe not 
His correction.” 
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hey Opevos, ‘on being tested,” ‘ corrected.” 


6. moeta. This blessedness of being “trained by God” 
(‘* Blessed is the man whom thou chastenest, O Lord, and teachest 
him out of thy law,” Ps. xciv. 12) is found in many parts of Scrip- 
ture. ‘As many as I love, I test (édéyxw) and train” (mradedw), 
Rey, iii. 19; Ps. cxix. 75; Jas. i. 12. 


paotiyot S«.7.A. The writer follows the reading of the LXX., by 


a slight change in the vowel-points, for ‘‘ even as a father to a son 
He is good to him.” 


7. els wo8lav tropévere. The true reading is not el, “if” (which 
is followed by the A. V., but for which there is hardly any good 
authority), but es,“ unto.” ‘It is for training that ye endure,” or 
better, “Endure ye, for training,” i.e. ‘regard your trials as a part 
of the moral training designed for you in love and mercy by your 
Father in Heaven.” 


tptv mporéperar. “In dealing with you.” Here only in the N.T. 
in this sense, 

tls yap vids. The thought and its application to our relationship 
towards God are also found in Deut. viii. 5; 2 Sam. vii. 14; Prov. 
xiii. 24. 

8. amdvtes. He speaks of God’s blessed and disciplinary chastise- 
ment as a gift in which all His sons have their share. 


dpa. See note on iy. 9. 


9. éverperdpela. In classical Greek this verb is found with the 
gen. but in later Greek with an acc. as here. Comp. Matt. xxi. 37, 
évtpamnoovrat Tov vidy pov, Lk. xviii. 4, dvOpwmrov ovx évrpéroua. 


TO warpl THY mvevpdtov. God might be called “the Father of the 
spirits,” as having created Angels and Spirits; but more probably the 
meaning is ‘‘ the Father of our spirits,” as in Num. xvi. 22, ‘‘ the God 
of the spirits of all flesh.” God made our bodies and our souls, but 
our spirits are in a yet closer relation to Him (Job xii. 10, xxxii. 8, 
xxxili, 4; Hecl. xii. 7; Zech. xii. 1; Is. xlii. 5, &c.). Ifit meant “the 
Author of spiritual gifts,” the expression would be far-fetched, and 
would be no contrast to ‘‘the father of our flesh.” Here and in 
vii. 10 theologians have introduced the purely verbal, meaningless, 
and insoluble dispute about Creationism and Traducianism—i.e. as 
to whether God separately creates the soul of each one of us, or 
whether we derive it through our parents by hereditary descent from 
Adam, 


10. mpos dAlyas pépas. Comp. mpds xaipoy Lk. viii. 13. 
Kard Td SoKxovv airots. ‘As seemed good to them.” He is con- 


trasting the brief authority of parents, and their liability to error, and 
even to caprice, with the pure love and eternal justice of God. 


11. yapas. ‘A matter of joy”; the gen. of a property, or perhaps 
of the sphere to which a thing belongs. Winer, p. 244, 
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torepov 8 x.7.A. The original is expressed in the emphatic and 
oratorical style of the writer, ‘‘ but afterwards it yieldeth a peaceful 
fruit to those who have been exercised by it—(the fruit) of righteous- 
ness.” He means that though the sterner aspect of training is never 
pleasurable for the time, it results in righteousness—in moral hardi- 
hood and serene self-mastery—to all who have been trained in these 
gymuasia (yeyuuvacpuévos). See Rom, v. 2—5. 


12. 6&0. The poetic style, and even the metrical form of diction, 
in these two verses (of which ver. 13 contains a complete hexameter, 


Kal Tpoxids 6p0as moljoare Tols trogly Yuupv 
and half an iambic, 
wa wh Td Xwrdv exrpary), 


reflect the earnestness of the writer, as he gives more and more ela- 
boration to his sentences in approaching the climax of his appeal. 
It is most unlikely that they are quotations from Hellenistic poets, 
for the first agrees closely with Prov, iv. 26 (LUXX.), On these acci- 
denety metrical expressions see my Early Days of Christianity, 
1, 464, 1. 14, 


TAs Tapepévas Xelpas K.T.A. Lit., “straighten out the relaxed hands 
and the palsied knees.’ Make one effort to invigorate the flaccid 
muscles which should be so tense in the struggle in which you are 
engaged. The writer is thinking of Deut. xxxii. 36; Is. xxxv. 3; 
Keclus. xxv. 23, and perhaps of the metaphors of the race and the 
fight which he has just used. 


13. éktpamg. Lit., ‘‘that the lame (i.e. lameness) may not be quite 
out of joint, but may rather be cured.” The verb éxrpamn may mean 
““be turned out of the way,’ asin 1 Tim. i. 6, v. 15; 2 Tim. iy. 4; 
but as it is a technical term for “ spraining” or “ dislocation” it may 
have that meaning here, especially as he has used two medical terms 
in the previous verse, and has the metaphor of “healing” in his 
thoughts. The writer may have met with these terms in ordinary 
life, or in his intercourse with St Luke, with whose language he shews 
himself familiar throughout the Epistle. Intercourse with the be- 
loved physician is perhaps traceable in some of the medical terms of 
St Paul’s later Epistles (see Dean Plumptre’s papers on this subject in 
the Expositor, 1v. 134 (first series). But 7d xwAov is a natural meta- 
phor for weakness, and may be derived from the curious translation 
of the LXX. in 1 K. xviii. 21, gws more bmets xwavetre él dudorépais 
Tats lyvvas ; 


1a0q 88 paddoy. Is. lvii. 1719. 


14—17. NED oF EARNEST WATOHFULNESS. 


14. perd rdvrwy. The word “men” is better omitted, for doubtless - 
the writer is thinking mainly of peace in the bosom of the little 
Christian community—a peace which, even in these early days, waa 
often disturbed by rival egotisms (Rom. xiv. 19; 2 Tim. ii. 22). 


>< Novus. Gi 187 


kal tov dyvacpdv. ‘And the sanctification” (ix. 13, x. 10, 29, 
xiii. 12). 


0d xwpls. We have here in succession two iambics : 


= , ” wt 
ov xwpls ovdels oWerar Tov KUpLov, 
émurkomouvres pin TLS VoTEpwY amo. 


15. vtorepdvi.t.A, Lit., ‘whether there be any man who is falling 
short of’ or possibly ‘ falling back from the grace of God.” We have 
already noticed that not improbably the writer has in view some one 
individual instance of a tendency towards apostasy, which might have 
a fatal influence upon other weary or wavering brethren (comp. 
iii. 12). For vorepely dao we find éxxdlvew dao in Num. xxii. 32. 


évoxAq. The words ‘root of bitterness” are a reference to Deut. 
xxix. 18, “‘a root that beareth gall and wormwood,” or, as in the 
margin, ‘“‘a poisonful herb.” Here the LXX. in the Vatican MS. has 
év xoAq “in gall,” for évox\g, ‘‘should trouble you.” But the Alex- 
andrian MS., which the writer habitually follows in his quotations, 
has évoxAj. Some have supposed that there is a curious allusion to 
this verse and to the reading “‘in gall’’ in the apparent reference to 
this Epistle by the Muratorian Canon as “the Hpistle to the Alex- 
andrians current under the name of Paul, but forged in the interests 
of Marcion’s heresy,”’ which adds that ‘ gall ought not to be mixed 
with honey.” The allusion is, however, very doubtful. 


of mwoAdol, “The many.” Comp. 1 Cor. v. 6 (‘‘a little leaven’’); 
1 Cor, xy. 33 (‘evil communications”); Gal. v. 9. 


16. mépvos. The word must be taken in a literal sense, since 
Esau was not ‘an idolater.” It is true that Esau is not charged with 
fornication in the Book of Genesis (which only speaks of his heathen 
marriages, xxvi. 34, xxviii. 8), but the writer is probably alluding to 
the Jewish Haggadah, with which he was evidently familiar, There 
Esau is represented in the blackest colours, as a man utterly sensual, 
intemperate, and vile, which is also the view of Philo (see Siegfried, 
Philo, p. 254). 


BéByros. A man of coarse and unspiritual mind (Gen. xxv. 33). 
Philo explained the word ‘‘ hairy” to mean that he was sensuous and 
lustful. 


dvtl Bpdcews puas. ‘ For one meal” (Gen. xxv. 29—34). 


17. perémevra. The verse runs literally, ‘‘for ye know that even, 
afterwards, when he wished to inherit the blessing, he was rejected—for 
he found no opportunity for a change of mind—though with tears he 
earnestly sought for it.” It is clear at once that if the writer means 
to say ‘“‘that Hsau earnestly sought to repent, but could not,’’ then he 
is contradicting the whole tenor of the Scriptures, and of the Gospel 
teaching with which he was so familiar. This would not indeed 
furnish us with any excuse for distorting the meaning of his language, 
if that meaning be unambiguous; and in favour of such a view of his 
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words is the fact that he repeatedly dwells on the hopelessness— 
humanly speaking—of all wilful apostasy. On the other hand, ‘‘apo- 
stasy,” when it desires to repent, ceases to be apostasy, and the very 
meaning of the Gospel is that the door to repentance is never closed 
by God, though the sinner may close it against himself. Two modes 
of interpreting the text would save it from clashing with this precious 
truth. (1) One is to say (a) that ‘‘room for repentance” means “ op- 
portunity for changing his father’s or his brother’s purpose”; no 
subsequent remorse or regret could undo the past or alter Isaac’s 
blessing (Gen. xxvii. 33); or (8) no room for changing his own mind 
in such a way as to recover the blessing which he had lost; in other 
words, he ‘‘found no opportunity for such repentance as would restore 
to him the lost theocratic blessing.” But in the N. T. usage the word . 
“repentance”’ (uerdvowa) is always subjective, and has a deeper mean- 
ing than in the LXX. The same objection applies to the explanation 
that ‘‘ he found no room to change God’s purpose,” to induce God “ to 
repent”’ of His rejection of him, since God ‘‘is not a man that He 
should repent” (Num. xxiii. 19). (2) It seems simpler therefore, and 
quite admissible, to regard ‘“‘ for he found no place for repentance” as 
a parenthesis, and refer ‘“‘it” to the lost blessing. (So the R. V.) 
‘«Though he earnestly sought the lost blessing, even with tears, when 
(perhaps forty years after his shameful indifference) he wished once 
more to inherit it, yet then he found no room for repentance’’; or in 
other words his repentance, bitter as it was, could not avert the earthly 
consequence of his profanity, and was unavailing to regain what he 
had once flung away. As far as his earthly life was concerned, he 
heard the awful words ‘‘ too late.” The text gives no ground for pro- 
nouncing on Hsau’s future fate, to which the writer makes no allusion 
whatever. His ‘‘repentance,” if it failed, could only have been a 
spurious repentance—remorse for earthly foolishness, not godly sorrow 
for sin, the dolor amissi, not the dolor admissi. This explanation 
accords with the sense of ‘‘ locus poenitentiac,” the Latin translation of 
rémos peravolas. The phrase itself occurs in Wisd. xii. 10. The abuse 
of this passage to support the merciless severity of the Novatians was 
one of the reasons why the Epistle was somewhat discredited in the 
Western Church. 


peta Saxptwy. ‘In former days he might have had it without tears; 
afterwards he was rejected, however sorely he wept. Let us use the 
time” (Lk. xiii. 28). Bengel. 


is—29. Tum Muroy anp Susiimiry or toe New CovENANT AS Con: 
TRASTED wiTH THE Oup (18—24) ENHANCH THE GuILT AND PERIL 
oF THE BackstipeR (25—29). 


18. Ov ydp. At the close of his arguments and exhortations the 
writer condenses the results of his Epistle into a climax of magnificent 
eloquence and force, in which he shews the transcendent beauty and 
supremacy of the New Covenant as compared with the terrors and 
imperfections of the Old. 
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Wnrahopéve Kal Kekavpévp mup{. Unless we allow the textual 
evidence to be overruled by the other considerations, which are techni- 
cally called “‘ paradiplomatic evidence,” the verse should be rendered 
‘“« For ye are not come near to a palpable and enkindled fire.” In any 
case the allusion is to Ex. xix. 16—19; Deut. iv. 11, and generally to 
‘the fiery law.”’ The present participle yA. here means ‘‘ which 
could be felt” because the capability is involved in the property; just 
as Ta PBderdueva may mean “things which can be seen.” Winer, 
p. 431. 


ysdw. Deut. iv. 11, v. 22. 

19, odAmvyyos. Ex. xix. 16, 19, xx. 18. 

dovy pypdatov. Deut. iv. 12. 

mapytycavto. The verb means literally ‘to beg off.” 


. The common redundant negative (expressing the negative 
result) after verbs of denying. See Winer, p. 755. 


pt mporreyvat K.7.A, Lit., ‘that no word more should be added to 
them” (Deut. v. 22—27, xviii. 16; Ex. xx, 19). 


20. ov« epepov yap «.t.A. “ For they endured not the injunc- 
tion, If even a beast...” (Ex. xix. 12, 13). This injunction seemed to 
them to indicate an awful terror and sanctity in the environment of 
the mountain. It filled them with alarm. The Jewish Haggadah said 
that at the utterance of each commandment the Israelites recoiled 
twelve miles, and were only brought forward again by the ministering 
angels. St Paul, in different style, contrasts ‘‘the Mount Sinai which 
gendereth to bondage” with ‘‘the Jerusalem which is free and the 
mother of us all” (Gal. iv. 24—26). 


}) Bold KkararofevOnoerat. This clause is a gloss added from Ex. 
xix. 13. Any man who touched the mountain was to be stoned, any 
beast to be transfixed (Ex. xix, 13): but the quotation is here abbre- 
viated, and the allusion is summary as in vii. 5; Acts vii. 16. 


21. 16 havrafdpevoy. ‘The splendour of the spectacle” (here only 
in N.T.). The true punctuation of the verse is And—so fearful was 
the spectacle—Moses said... 


"ExooBds eipt «.t.A. No such speech of Moses at Sinai is recorded 
in the Pentateuch. The writer is either drawing from the Jewish 
Haggadah or (by a mode of citation not uncommon) is compressing 
two incidents into one. For in Deut. ix. 19 Moses, after the apostasy 
of Israel in worshipping the Golden Calf, said ‘I was afraid (LXX. 
kal ékpoBds ely) of the anger and hot displeasure of the Lord,” and in 
Acts vii. 32 we find the words ‘‘ becoming a-tremble” (&zpouos -yevo- 
#evos) to express the fear of Moses on seeing the Burning Bush (though 
here also there is no mention of any trembling in Ex. iii. 6). The 
tradition of Moses’ terror is found in Jewish writings. In Shabbath 
f, 88. 2 he exclaims “‘ Lord of the Universe, I am afraid lest they (the 
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Angels) should consume me with the breath of their mouths.” Comp. 
Midrash Koheleth, f. 69. 4. ; 


22. Zidv spe... The true Sion is the antitype of all the promises 
with which the name had been connected (Ps. ii. 6, xlviii. 2, Ixxviii. 
68, 69, cxxv. 1; Joel ii. 32; Mic. iv. 7). Hence the names of Sion 
and ‘“‘the heavenly Jerusalem” are given to ‘‘the city of the living 
God” (Gal. iv. 26; Rey. xxi. 2). Sinai and Mount Sion are contrasted 
with each other in six particulars. Bengel and others make out an 
elaborate sevenfold antithesis here. 


pupiiciy dyyéAov... This punctuation is suggested by the word 
“myriads,” which is often applied to angels (Deut. xxxili. 2; Ps. 
lxvili. 17; Dan, vii. 10). But under the New Covenant the Angels are 
surrounded with attributes, not of terror but of beauty and goodness 
(i. 14; Rey. v. 11, 12). 


23. mavynyipe. The word means a general festive assembly, as in 
Cant. vi. 13 (UXX.). It has been questioned whether both clauses 
refer to Angels—‘‘To myriads of Angels, a Festal Assembly, and 
Church of Firstborn enrolled in Heaven”—or whether two classes of 
the Blessed are intended, viz. ‘‘To myriads of Angels, (and) to a 
Festal Assembly and Church of Firstborn.” The absence of ‘‘and” 
before zrar7yyupis makes this latter construction doubtful, and the first 
construction is untenable because the Angels are never called in the 
N.T. either ‘‘a Church” (but see Ps. lxxxix. 5) or “ Firstborn.” On 
the whole the best and simplest way of taking the text seems to be 
“But ye are come...to Myriads—a Festal Assembly of Angels—and 
to the Church of the Firstborn...and to spirits of the Just who have 
been perfected.” 


droyeypap.pévav év ovpavots. ‘* Who have been enrolled in heaven.” 
This refers to the Church of living Christians, to whom the Angels 
are ‘“‘ministering spirits,” and whose names, though they are still 
living on earth, have been enrolled in the heavenly registers (Lk. x. 
20; Rom. viii. 16, 29; Jas. i. 18) as ‘“‘a kind of firstfruits of His 
creatures’? unto God and to the Lamb (Rey. xiv. 4). These, like 
Jacob, have inherited the privileges of firstborn which the Jews, like 
Esau, have rejected. 


Kpirq %O mwdvrwy. Into whose hands, rather than into the hands 
of man, it is a blessing to fall, because He is “ the righteous Judge” 
(2 Tim. iy. 8). 


TeteXcrmpevov. That is, to saints now glorified and perfected—i.e. 
brought to the consummation of their course—in heayen (Rey. vii. 
14—17). This has been interpreted only of the glorified saints of the 
Old Covenant, but there is no reason to confine it to them. The 
writer tells the Hebrews that they have come not to a flaming hill, 
and a thunderous darkness, and a terror-stricken multitude, but to 
Mount Sion and the Heavenly Jerusalem, where they will be united 
with the Angels of joy and mercy (Lk. xy. 10), with the happy Church 
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of living Saints, and with the spirits of the Just made perfect. The 
three clauses give us a beautiful conception of ‘‘the Communion of 
the Saints above and the Church below” with myriads of Angels 
united in a Festal throng, in a Heaven now ideally existent and soon 
to be actually realised. 


24. Siabrixns véas perlry. ‘ Mediator of a New Covenant.” The 
word for ‘‘new” is here véas (‘new in time”), not xaqs (“fresh in 
quality”), implying not only that it is ‘‘fresh” or ‘‘recent,” but also 
young and strong (Matt. xxvi. 27-29; Heb. ix. 15, x. 22). 


wapa tov ”"ABedX. Better things “than Abel” is a comparatio com- 
pendiaria for ‘‘than the blood of Abel.” The allusion is explained by 
ix. 13, x. 22, xi. 4, xiii. 12. ‘The blood of Abel cried for vengeance; 
that of Christ for remission” (Erasmus), In the original Hebrew it 
is (Gen. iv. 10) ‘‘The voice of thy brother’s bloods crieth from the 
ground,” and this was explained by the Rabbis of his blood ‘‘sprinkled 
on the trees and stones,” It was a curious Jewish Haggadah that the 
dispute between Cain and Abel rose from Cain’s denial that God was 
a Judge. The ‘‘sprinkling” of the blood of Jesus, an expression 
borrowed from the blood-sprinklings of the Old Covenant (Ex. xxiv. 
8), is also alluded to by St Peter (1 Pet. i. 2). 


25. tov AadodvTa, Not Moses, as Chrysostom supposed, but God. 
The speaker is the same under both dispensations, different as they 
are. God spoke alike from Sinai and from heaven. The difference 
of the places whence they spoke involves the whole difference of their 
tone and revelations. Perhaps the writer regarded Christ as the 
speaker alike from Sinai as from Heaven, for even the Jews repre- 
sented the Voice at Sinai as being the Voice of Michael, who was 
sometimes identified with ‘the Shechinah,” or the Angel of the 
Presence. The verb for “speaketh” is xpnuarifovra, a8 in Vill. 5, 
Ae 


ovn eképuyov. ii. 2, 3, iii. 17, x. 28, 29. 


TaparTyodpevor TOY xpnpat(Lovta. The A. V. “who refused Him 
that spake” is in this, as in many thousands of instances, far less 
closely accurate to the exact sense of the original than the ‘‘when 
they refused Him that warned them” of the R. V. There are, how- 
ever, instances in classical Greek as well as in N. T. where the parti- 
ciple without the article may be rendered as a relative in English, 
e.g. Luke xiii. 1. 


qoAv paddoy. On this proportional method of statement, charac- 
teristic of the writer, as also of Philo, see i. 4, iii. 3, vii. 20, viii. 6. 
Kuinél mistakenly renders it multo minus, and connects it with 
expevidpueda instead of otk éxd. 


ot drronrpepdpevor. Not ‘if we turn away from” (A. V.) but ‘who 
turn” (or ‘“‘are turning”) ‘‘ away from.” 


26. ynv éoddevoev. Ex, xix. 18; Judg. v. 4; Ps. cxiv. 7. 
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ényyyeArar. “He has promised.” The verb has the sense of the 
middle voice asin Rom. iv. 21, 


“Eitt drag. “Again, once for all. » The quotation i is from Hagg. ii. 
6, 7, ‘“‘yet once, it is a little while” (comp. Hos, i. 4). 


Kal Tov ovpayéy. “Kor the powers of the heavens shall be Chae m 
(Lk. xxi, 26). 


27. +o 8 "Ere drat. The argument on the phrase “Again, yet 
once for all,” and the bringing it into connexion with the former 
shaking of the earth at Sinai, resembles the style of argument on the 
word ‘‘to-day”’ in iii. 7—iv. 9; and on the word ‘‘new” in viii. 13. 


peradertv. The rest of this verse may be punctuated ‘ Signifies 
the removal of the things that are being shaken as of things which 
have been made, in order that things which cannot be shaken may 
remain.” The “things unshakeable” are God’s heavenly city and 
eternal kingdom (Dan. ii, 44; Rev. xxi. 1, &.). The material world— 
its shadows, symbols and all that belong to it—are quivering, unreal, 
evanescent (Ps. cii. 25, 26; 2 Pet. ili. 10; Rev. xx.11). It is only the 
Ideal which is endowed with eternal reality (Dan. ii. 44, vii. 13, 14). 
This view, which the Alexandrian theology had learnt from the Ethnic 
inspiration of Plato, is the reverse of the view taken by materialists 
and sensualists. T'hey only believe in what they can taste, and see, 
and “grasp with both hands”; but to the Christian idealist, who 
walks by faith and not by sight, the Unseen is visible (ws dpév rév 
*Adparoy (xi, 27), 7a yap dbpara adrod...vootpeva kaboparat, Rom. i. 20), 
and the material is only a perishing copy of an Eternal Archetype. 
The earthquake which dissolves and annihilates things sensible is 
powerless against the Things Invisible. 


ta. “Bleek and De Wette make the ta dependent on ri werdbeow. 


pelvy. ‘The aor. shews the meaning to be that the threatened con- 
vulsion will at once test the quality of permanence of the things not 
to be shaken. 


28. 66. This splendid strain of comparison and warning ends 
with a brief and solemn appeal. 


éxopev xdpw. ‘Let us have grace,” or ‘‘let us feel thankfulness, 
whereby, &c.” 


pera. evaBelas (v. 7, xi. 7) Kal Béous, “With godly caution and 
fear.” The word déos for “fear” does not occur elsewhere in the 
NAL: 


29. Kalydp. Comp. iy. 2. a 


tip katavadloKxov. The reference is to Deut. iv. 24, and the special 
application of the description to one set of circumstances shews that 
this is not—like “ God is light ” and ‘‘ God is love”—a description of 
the whole character of God, but an anthropomorphic way of express- 
ing His hatred of apostasy ‘and idolatry. Here the reference is made 
to shew why we ought to serve God with holy reverence and fear. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


9. mapahépeoQe NACDM. The repipépeode of the rec. (KL) comes 
from Eph. iy, 14. 


Cu. XIII. Concluding Exhortations to Love (1); Hospitality (2) ; 
Kindness to Prisoners and the Suffering (3) ; Purity of Life (4) ; 
Contentment (5); Trustfulness (6); Submission to Pastoral 
Authority (7, 8); Steadfastness and Spirituality (9); The Altar, 
the Sacrifice, and the Sacrifices of the Christian (10—16); The 
Duty of Obedience to Spiritual Authority (17). Concluding 
Notices and Benedictions (18—25). 


We may notice that the-style of the writer in this chapter offers 
more analogies to that of St Paul than in the rest of the Epistle 
(comp. Rom. xii. 1—21, xiv. 17, xv. 33 with 1—6, 9, 20); the reason 
being that these exhortations are mostly of a general character, and 
probably formed a characteristic feature in all the Christian corre- 
spondence of this epoch. They are almost of the nature of theological 
loct communes. 


1. ‘H drrabdeadrdla. “Your brotherly affection.” Not only was 
“brotherly love” a new and hitherto almost undreamed of virtue but 
it was peculiarly necessary among the members of a bitterly-perse- 
cuted sect. Hence all the Apostles lay constant stress upon it (Rom. 
xil. 10; 1 Thess. iv. 9; 1 Pet. i. 22; 1 John iii. 1418, &c.). It was 
a special form of the more universal ‘‘ Love” (’Aydmy), and our Lord 
had said that by it the world should recognise that Christians were 
His disciples (John xiii. 35). How entirely this prophecy was fulfilled 
we see alike from the fervid descriptions of Tertullian, from the mock- 
ing admissions of Lucian in his curious and interesting tract ‘‘ on the 
death of Peregrinus”’ (§ 16), and from the remark of the Emperor 
Julian (Hp. 49), that their ‘‘kindness towards strangers” had been ‘a 
chief means of propagating their ‘“‘atheism.” But brotherly-love in 
the limits of a narrow community is often imperilled by the self- 
satisfaction of egotistic and dogmatic orthodoxy, shewing itself in 
party rivalries. This may have been the case among these Hebrews 
as among the Corinthians; and the neglect by some of the gatherings 
for Christian worship (x. 25) may have tended to deepen the sense of 
disunion. The disunion however was only incipient, for the writer 
has already borne testimony to the kindness which prevailed among 
them (vi. 10, x. 32, 33), 


2. drokevlas. The hospitality of Christians (what Julian calls 
4 wept E€vous PiravOpwria) was naturally exercised chiefly towards the 
brethren. The absence of places of public entertainment except in 
the larger towns, and the constant interchange of letters and mes- 
sages between Christian communities—a happy practice which also 
prevailed among the Jewish Synagogues—made ‘‘ hospitality” a very 
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necessary and blessed practice. St Peter tells Christians to be hospi- 
table to one another ungrudgingly, and unmurmuringly, though it 
must sometimes have been burdensome (1 Pet. iv. 9; comp. Rom. 
xii. 13; Tit. i.8; 1 Tim. iii, 2). We find similar exhortations in the 
Talmud (Berachoth, f, 63, 2; Shabbath, f. 27.1). The “ Teaching of 
the Twelve Apostles” shews that hospitality to wandering teachers 
was an ordinary duty. 


dyy&Aous. Abraham (Gen. xviii, 2—22. Lot (Gen. xix. 1, 2). 
Manoah (Judg. xiii, 2—14). Gideon (Judg. vi. 11—20). Our Lord 
taught that we may even entertain Him—the King of Angels—un- 
awares, ‘I was a stranger, and ye took Me in” (Matt. xxv. 35—40). 
There is an allusion to this “entertaining of angels” in Philo, De 
Abrahamo (Opp. 1.17). The classic verb rendered ‘‘unawares” (\a- 
Gov) is not found elsewhere in the N. T. in this sense, and forms a 
happy paronomasia with “forget not.” The verb is used adverbially, 
“ unconsciously.” 


3. tov Serplov. Comp. Col. iy. 18. 


as cvviedepévor. Lit., “as having been bound with them.” In the 
perfectness of sympathy their bonds are your bonds (1 Cor. xii. 26), 
for you and they alike are Christ’s slaves (1 Cor. vii. 22) and Christ’s 
captives (2 Cor. ii. 14 in the Greek). This seems to be the meaning 
rather than that the Hebrew Christians too have had their own per- 
sonal experience of imprisonment for the faith. Lucian’s tract (re- 
ferred to in the previous note) dwells on the effusive kindness of 
Christians to their brethren who were imprisoned as confessors, 


év odpatt, And therefore as being yourselves liable to similar 
maltreatment. ‘In the body” does not mean “in the body of the 
Church,” but ‘‘ human beings, born to suffer.” You must therefore 
‘“‘weep with them that weep” (Rom. xii. 15). The expressions of the 
verse (kaxovyoupévwv, ws kai adrol byTes ev cwmart) read like a remi- 
niscence of Philo (De Spec. Legg. § 30) who says ws éy rots érépwy 
cdpacw avrol kaxotpmevo, ‘as being yourselves also afflicted in the 
bodies of others’’; but if so the reminiscence is only verbal, and the 
application more simple. Incidentally the verse shews how much the 
Christians of that day were called upon to endure. 


4. ipwos 6 rt ios «.T.A. Probably this is an exhortation, “Let 
marriage be held honourable among all,” or rather ‘‘in all respects.” 
Scripture never gives even the most incidental sanction to the exalta- 
tion of celibacy as a superior virtue, or to the disparagement of mar- 
riage as an inferior state. Celibacy and marriage stand on an exactly 
equal level of honour according as God has called us to the one or the 
other state. The mediaeval glorification of Monachism sprang partly 
from a religion of exaggerated gloom and terror, and partly from a 
complete misunderstanding of the sense applied by Jewish writers to 
the word ‘‘ Virgins.” Nothing can be clearer than the teaching on 
this subject alike of the Old (Gen. ii. 18, 24) and of the New Covenant 
(Matt. xix. 4—6; John ii, 1, 2; 1 Cor. vii. 2). There is no “forbid- 
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ding to marry” (1 Tim. iv. 1—3) among Evangelists and Apostles. 
They shared the deep conviction which their nation had founded on 
Gen, i. 27, ii, 18—24 and which our Lord had sanctioned (Matt. xix. 
4—6). The warning in this verse is against unchastity. If it be 
aimed against a tendency to disparage the married state it would 
shew that the writer is addressing some Hebrews who had adopted in 
this matter the prejudices of the Essenes (1 Tim. iv. 3). In any case 
the truth remains ‘‘ Honourable is marriage in all”; it is only lawless 
passions which are ‘‘ passions of dishonour” (Rom, i. 26). 


év wacw. This may mean ‘in all things” as in verse 18; or 
‘“‘among all,” which would however be normally expressed by rapa. 
méow. In the A.V. éo7lv is supplied, in the R.V. éorw. 


dplayros. ‘And let the bed be undefiled” by adultery. A warning 
to Antinomians (such for instance as the Nicolaitans, Rey. ii. 6, 15) 
who made light of unchastity (Acts xv. 20; 1 Thess. iv. 6). 


mopvovs. Christianity introduced a wholly new conception regard- 
ing the sin of fornication (Gal. v. 19, 21; 1 Cor. vi. 9,10; Eph. v. 5; 
Col. iii. 5, 6; Rey. xxii. 15) which, ‘especially in the depraved deca- 
dence of Heathenism under the Empire, was hardly regarded as any 
sin at all. Hence the necessity for constantly raising a warning voice 
against it (1 Thess. iv. 6, &c.). 

kpwet. The more because they often escape altogether the judge- 
ment of man (1 Sam. ii. 25; 2 Sam. iii. 39). 


5. 6 tpdmos. Lit., “Let your turn of mind be unavaricious.” In 
the A.V. it is ‘Let your conversation be without covetousness ”; a 
the word here used is not the one generally rendered by “conversa- 
tion” in the N.T. (dvacrpoph as in ver, 7, ‘‘general walk,” Gal. i. 13; 
Eph, ii. 3), or ‘‘citizenship” (ao\revya, as in Phil, i. 27, iii. 20), but 
“turn of mind” (rpézos). 

apirdpyupos. Not merely without covetousness (m\eoveéla) but 
‘‘without love of money.” It is remarkable that ‘‘ covetousness ” and 
‘“uncleanness” are constantly placed in juxtaposition in the N.T. 
(1 Cor. v. 10, vi. 9; Eph. v. 3, 5; Col. iii. 5), 


dpkovpevos. The form of the sentence “Let your turn of mind be 
without love of money, being content” is the same as 7 dydmn avurd- 
Kpitos, dmoorvyobvres in Rom. xii. 9. The few marked similarities 
between this writer and St Paul only force the radical dissimilarity 
between their styles into greater prominence ; and as the writer had 
almost certainly read the Epistle to the Romans a striking syntactical 
peculiarity like this may well have lingered in his memory. 

avros yap elpynkev. ‘Himself hath said.” The “Himself” of course 
refers to God, and the phrase of citation is common in the Rabbis 
(DS Ni). “He” and ‘‘1” are, as Delitzsch says, used by the Rabbis 
as mystical names of God. 


Od py oe ava K.r.A. These words are found (in the third person) 
in Deut. xxxi. 6, 8; 1 Chron. xxviii. 20, and similar promises, in the 
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first person, in Gen. xxviii. 15; Josh. i. 5; Is. xli. 17. The very 
emphatic form of the citation (first with a double then with a triple 
negation), ‘I will in no wise fail, neither will I ever in any wise for- 
sake thee,” does not occur either in the Hebrew or the LXX., but it is 
found in the very same words in Philo (De Confus. Ling. § 32), and 
since we have had occasion to notice again and again the thorough 
familiarity of the writer with Philo’s works, it is probable that he 
derived it from Philo, unless it existed in some proverbial or liturgical 
form among the Jews. The triple negative ov’ od wh is found in Matt. 
xxiv. 21. 


6. Q@appodvras. ‘‘ We boldly say,” not as in A.V. ‘‘ we may boldly 
say.” 
Kupwos. Ps. exviii. 6. 


ov hoBnOycopor. “I will not fear. What shall man do unto me?” 
The rendering of the A.V. ‘‘I will not fear what man shall do unto 
me” is ungrammatical, as is that of the Vulg., ‘‘Non timebo quid 
faciat mihi homo.” 


7. Toy youpévev...ottives. “ Your leaders, who spoke to you”; 
for, as the next clause shews, these spiritual leaders were dead. At 
this time the ecclesiastical organisation was still unfixed. The vague 
term ‘‘leaders’”’ (found also in Acts xy. 22), like the phrase ‘‘ those 
set over you” (mpotcrdpevor, 1 Thess. v. 12) means ‘bishops’? and 
“ presbyters,” the two terms being, in the Apostolic age, practically 
identical. In later ecclesiastical Greek this word (7yoUjmevor) was used 
for ‘‘ abbots.” 


av avalewpotvres K.t-A. In the emphatic order of the original, 
‘and earnestly contemplating the issue of their conversation, imitate 
their faith.” 


tv Bac. Not the ordinary word for ‘‘end” (rédos) but the 
very unusual word éxBacw, “outcome.” This word in the N.T. is 
found only in 1 Cor. x. 13, where it is rendered ‘‘escape.”’ In Wisd. 
ii. 17 we find, ‘‘Let us see if his words be true, and let us see what 
shall happen at his end” (év éxBdce). It here seems to mean death, 
but not necessarily a death by martyrdom. It merely means “imitate 
them, by being faithful unto death.” The words é£odos ‘‘ departure” 
(Lk. ix. 31; 2 Pet. i. 15) and dquéts (Acts xx. 29) are similar euphe- 
misms for death. 


8. “Inoots Xpiords...6 aités. ‘‘ Jesus Christ is the same” (comp. 
i. 12). The A. V. by its omission of the copula seems to connect this 
with ri ékBacw as if Jesus Christ were the ‘‘end of their conversation,” 
which it is scarcely necessary to say is impossible. The collocation 
“Jesus Christ” is in this Epistle only found elsewhere in ver, 21 and 
x. 10. He commonly says ‘‘Jesus” in the true reading (ii, 9, iii. 1, 
vi. 20, &c.) or “ Christ’’ (iii. 6, 14, v. 5, &c.). He also has ‘the 
Lord” (ii. 3), ‘our Lord” (vii. 14), and ‘our Lord Jesus” (xiii. 20). 
**Christ Jesus,’’ which is so common in §¢ Paul, only occurs as a 
very dubious various reading in iii. 1. 
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éxO’s k.t.A. Seo vii. 24, The order of the Greek is ‘ yesterday 
and to-day the same, and to the ages.” See i. 12; Mal, iii, 6; Jas. 
i. 17. The unchangeableness of Christ is a reason for not being swept 
about by winds of strange teaching, 


9, S8axats «tA. Lit., “With teachings various and strange be 
ye not swept away.” From the allusion to various kinds of food 
which immediately follows we infer that these ‘ teachings” were not 
like the incipient Gnostic speculations against which St Paul and St 
John had to raise a warning voice (ph. iy. 14; Col. ii, 8; 1 John iv. 
1), but the minutiae of the Jewish Halachah with its endless refine- 
ments upon, and inferences from, the letter of the Law; possibly 
doctrines akin to those of the Hssenes. This is the sort of teaching 
of which the Talmud is full, and most of it has no real connexion 
with true Mosaism. 

Kadov. ‘A beautiful or excellent thing.” 


xdpirt. By the favour or merey of God as a pledge of our real 
security. 

od Bpdpaciv. Not by minute and pedantic distinctions between 
various kinds of clean and unclean food (ix. 10), The word Bpduara, 
‘kinds of food,’’ was never applied to sacrifices. On the urgency of 
the question of “meats” to the early Christians see my Life of St 
Paul, r. 264. ; 

otk aed Oyoav. These outward rules were of no real advantage 
to the Jews under the Law. As Christianity extended, the Rabbis 
gave a more and more hostile elaboration and significance to the 
Halachoth, which decided about the degrees of uncleanness in different 
kinds of food, as though salvation itself depended on the scrupulosities 
and micrologies of Rabbinism. ‘he reader will find some illustra- 
tions of these remarks in my Life of St Paul, 1. 264, The importance 
of these or analogous questions to the early Jewish Christians may 
be estimated by the allusions of St Paul (Rom. xiv,; Col. ii. 16—23 ; 
1 Tim, iv. 3, &.). No doubt these warnings were necessary because 
the Jewish Christians were liable to the taunt, ‘‘You are breaking the 
law of Moses; you are living Gentile-fashion (é@vics) not Jewish- 
wise (Iovdatkds); you neglect the Kashar (rules which regulate the 
slaughter of clean and unclean animals, which the Jews scrupulously 
observe to this day) ; you feed with those who are polluted by habi- 
tually eating swine’s flesh.” These were appeals to ‘the eternal 
Pharisaism of the human heart,” and the intensity of Jewish feeling 
respecting them would have been renewed by the conversions to 
Christianity. The writer therefore reminds the Hebrews that these 
distinctions involve no real advantage (vii. 18, 19). 


10—16. Tue Onn Sacriricn of THY CuRIstiAN, AND 'Hn SACRIFIORS. 
WHICH HE MUST OFFER. 


10. kXopev Ouctarripiov. These seven verses form a little episode 
of argument in the midst of moral exhortations. They revert once 
more to the main subject of the Hpistle—the contrast between the 
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two dispensations. The connecting link in the thought of the writer 
is to be found in the Jewish boasts to which he has just referred in 
the word ‘‘meats.” Besides trying to alarm the Christians by de- 
nunciations founded on their indifference to the Levitical Law and 
the oral traditions based upon it, the Jews would doubtless taunt 
them with their inability henceforth to share in eating the sacrifices 
(1 Cor, ix. 13), since they were all under the Cherem—the ban of 
Jewish excommunication, The writer meets the taunt by pointing 
out (in an allusive manner) that of the most solemn sacrifices in the 
whole Jewish year—and of those offered on the Day of Atonement— 
not even the priests, not even the High-priest himself, could partake 
(Ley. vi. 12, 23, 30, xvi. 27). But of our Sacrifice, which is Christ, 
and from (é:) our Altar, which is the Cross—on which, as on an 
altar, our Lord was offered—we may eat. The ‘ Altar” is here 
understood of the Cross, not only by Bleek and De Wette, but even 
by St Thomas Aquinas and Hstius; but the mere figure implied by 
the “ altar” is so subordinate to that of our participation in spiritual 
privileges that if it be regarded as an objection that the Cross was 
looked on by Jews as ‘‘ the accursed tree,” we may adopt the alterna- 
tive view suggested by Thomas Aquinas—that the Altar means Christ 
Himself. To eat from it will then be ‘‘to partake of the fruit of 
Christ's Passion.”’ So too Cyril says, ‘‘He is Himself the Altar.” 
We therefore have loftier privileges than they who ‘serve the taber- 
nacle.” The other incidental expressions will be illustrated as we 
proceed; but, meanwhile, we may observe that the word “Altar” is 
altogether secondary and (so to speak) ‘‘out of the Figure.” There 
is no reference whatever to the material ‘‘table of the Lord,” and only 
a very indirect reference (if any) to the Lord’s Supper. Nothing can 
prove more strikingly and conclusively the writer’s total freedom from 
any conceptions resembling those of the ‘‘ sacrifice of the mass” than 
the fact that here he speaks of our sacrifices as being ‘‘ the bullocks 
of our lips.” The Christian priest is only a presbyter, not a sacri- 
ficing priest. He is only a sacrificing priest in exactly the same 
sense as every Christian is metaphorically so called, because alike 
presbyter and people offer ‘‘ spiritual sacrifices,” which are alone 
acceptable to God through Jesus Christ (1 Pet. ii. 5). The main 
point is ‘‘we too have one great sacrifice,” and we (unlike the Jews, 
as regards their chief sacrifice, Lev. iv. 12, vi. 30, xvi. 27) may per- 
petually partake of it, and live by it (John vi. 51—56). We live not 
on anything material, which profiteth nothing, but on the words of 
Christ, which are spirit and truth; and we feed on Him—a symbol of 
the close communion whereby we are one with Him—only in a 
heavenly and spiritual manner. 


€& od. Lit., ‘from which.” It is one of the numerous forms of 
constr. praegnans, implying ‘‘ to take from the altar and eat.” 

ovk txovew eovelay. Because they utterly reject Him whose flesh 
is meat indeed and whose blood is drink indeed (John vi. 54, 55). 
Forbidden to eat of the type (see ver. 11) they could not of course, in 
any sense, partake of the antitype which they rejected. 
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Ty oKyvy Aatpedovres. See viii. 5. It is remarkable that not even 
here, though the participle is in the present tense, does he use the 
word ‘‘ Temple” or ‘‘ Shrine” any more than he does throughout the 
whole Epistle. There may, as Bengel says, be a slight irony in the 
phrase ‘‘ who serve the Tabernacle,” rather than “in the Tabernacle.” 


11. e€ ris wapew Borns. Of the sin-offerings the Priests could not, 
as in the case of other offerings, eat the entire flesh, or the breast and 
shoulder, or all except the fat (Num. vi. 20; Ley. vi. 26, &.). The 
word for ‘“‘ burn” (saraph) means “entirely to get rid of,” and is not 
the word used for burning upon the altar. The rule that these sin- 
offerings should be burned, not eaten, was stringent (Lev. vi. 30, 
xvi. 27). 

12. 81d rod iSlov atparos. Lit., “through,” or “by means of His 
own blood.” The thought is the same as that of Tit. ii. 14, ““ Who 
gave Himself for us that He might redeem us from all iniquity, and 
purify unto Himself a peculiar people.” This sanctification or purify- 
ing consecration of His people by the blood of His own voluntary 
sacrifice corresponds to the sprinkling of the atoning blood on the 
propitiatory by the High-priest. For ‘the people,” see ii. 17. 


&w@ tHs wWUAns. ix. 26; Matt. xxvii. 32; John xix, 17, 18. 


13. é€epxdpeOa. Let us go forth out of the city and camp of 
Judaism (Rey. xi. 8) to the true and eternal Tabernacle (Ex. xxxiii. 
7, 8) where He now is (xii. 2). Some have imagined that the writer 
conveys a hint to the Christians in Jerusalem that it is time for them 
to leave the guilty city and retire to Pella; but, as we have seen, it is 
by no means probable that the letter was addressed to Jerusalem. 


Tov overdicpdy atrod. The reproach which Christ bore and still 
bears. ‘If ye be reproached,” says St Peter, ‘for the name of 
Christ, happy are ye” (comp. xi. 26). As He was excommunicated 
and insulted and made to bear His Cross of shame, so will you be, 
and you must follow Him out of the doomed city (Matt. xxiv. 2). It 
must be remembered that the Cross, an object of execration and dis- 
gust even to Gentiles, was viewed by the Jews with religious horror, 
since they regarded every crucified person as ‘‘accursed of God” 
(Deut. xxi. 22, 23; Gal. iii. 13; see my Life of St Paul, um. 17, 148). 
Christians shared this reproach to the fullest extent. The most 
polished heathen writers, men like Tacitus, Pliny, Suetonius, spoke 
of their faith as an ‘‘execrable,” ‘deadly,’ and ‘‘ malefic”’ super- 
stition ; Lucian alluded to Christ as ‘the impaled sophist”; and to 
many Greeks and Romans no language of scorn seemed too intense, 
no calumny too infamous, to describe them and their mode of worship. 
The Jews spoke of them as ‘‘ Nazarenes,” ‘“‘ Epicureans,” ‘ heretics,” 
«followers of the hung,” and especially ‘‘ apostates,” ‘“ traitors,” and 
“renegades.” The notion that there is any allusion to the ceremonial 
uncleanness of those who burnt the bodies of the offerings of the Day 
of Atonement ‘‘ outside the camp” is far-fetched. 


14, tiv pé&d\doveav. ‘The city which is to be” (xi. 10, 16). Our 
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earthly city here may be destroyed, and we may be driven from it, or 
leave it of our own accord; this is nothing,—for our real citizenship 
is in heaven (Phil. iii, 20). 


15. Ovolav aivéoews. A thanksgiving (Jer. xvii. 26; Ley. vii. 12), 
not in the form of an offering, but something which shall ‘‘ please the 
Lord better than a bullock which hath horns and hoofs” (Ps. lxix. 31). 


Stamavtos. Even the Rabbis held that the sacrifice of praise would 
outlast animal sacrifices and would never cease. 


KapTov XEethéwv SporoyouvTeyv TH dvopatt avrod, “ The fruit of lips 
which confess to His name.” The phrase ‘the fruit of the lips”’ is 
borrowed by the LXX. from Is. lvii. 19. In Hos, xiv. 2 we have “so 
will we render the calves of our lips,” literally, ‘‘our lips as bullocks,” 
ie. ‘‘as thank-offerings.” Dr Kay notices that (besides the perhaps 
accidental resemblance between 5 peri, ‘‘fruit,’’? and D5 parim, 
“ calves’’) kdprwua and similar words were used of burnt-offerings. 


épodoyotvtay +O. Like the Hebrew 5 mn, 


16. Kowvlas. To share your goods with others (Rom. xy, 26). 
It is rendered ‘‘ distribution” in 2 Cor. ix. 13. 


Tovattats yap Ovolats, The verse is meant to remind them that 
sacrifices of well-doing and the free sharing of their goods are even 
more necessary than verbal gratitude unaccompanied by sincerity of 
action (Is, xxix. 13; Ezek, xxxiii. 31). 


17. ots jyoupévors. See ver. 7. The repetition of the injunction 
perhaps indicates a tendency to self-assertion and spurious independ- 
ence among them. ‘‘Bishops’’ in the modern sense did not as yet 
exist, but in the importance here attached to due subordination to 
ecclesiastical authority we see the gradual growth of episcopal powers. 
See 1 Thess. v. 12, 13; 1 Tim. v. 17. 


GypuTvovew. Lit., “are sleepless.” 
Asyov. See Acts xx. 26, 28. 

peta xapas. See 1 Thess. ii. 19, 20. 
otevdtovtes. Lit., “groaning.” 


ddvowredés. A> litotes—i.e. a mild expression purposely used that 
the reader may correct it by a stronger one—for ‘‘ disadvantageous.”’ 


18. IIpocevxecGe wept quay. A frequent and natural request in 
Christian correspondence (1 Thess. v. 25; 2 Thess. iii. 1; Rom. xy. 
30; Eph. vi. 18; Col. iv. 8). The ‘‘us” probably means ‘“‘me and 
those with me,” shewing that the name of the writer was well known 
to those addressed. 


trevOopeOa.. ‘‘ We are persuaded.” 


KaAdry ovvelSno.y. The writer, being one of the Paulinists, whose 
freedom was so bitterly misinterpreted, finds it as necessary as St 
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Paul had done, to add this profession of conscientious sincerity (Acts 
xxiii. 1, xxiv. 16; 1 Cor. iv. 4; 2 Cor. i. 12), These resemblances to 
St Paul’s method of concluding his letters are only of a general cha- 
racter, and we haye reason to suppose that to a certain extent the 
pores and endings of Christian letters had assumed a recognised 
orm, 


év macw. “Among all men.” 
G&ovres. Le. “desiring,” ‘ determining.” 


19. ta tdxLov droKkaracra0d tpiv. So St Paul in Philem. 22. 
We are unable to conjecture the circumstances which for the present 
prevented the writer from visiting them. It is clear from the word 
“restored” that he must once have lived among them. 


20. eds tis eipyjvns. The phrase is frequent in St Paul (1 Thess. 
yv. 23; 2 Thess. iil. 16; Rom. xy. 33, xvi. 20; Phil. iv. 9). 


6 dvayayéy. Among many allusions to the Ascension and Glorifi- 
cation of Christ this is the only direct allusion in the Epistle to His 
Resurrection (but comp. vi. 2, xi. 35). The verb dyyyayeyv may be 
“yaised again” rather than ‘‘brought up,” though there may be a 
reminiscence of ‘‘the shepherd” (Moses) who ‘‘brought up” his 
people from the sea in Is. Ixiii. 11. 


év aluary «7A. “ By virtue of (lit. in”) the blood of an eternal 
covenant.” The expression finds its full explanation in ix, 15-18. 
Others connect it with ‘the Great Shepherd.” He became the Great 
Shepherd by means of His blood. So in Acts xx. 28 we have ‘to 
shepherd the Church of God, which He purchased for Himself by 
means of His own blood.” A similar phrase occurs in Zech, ix, 11, 
“By (or ‘“‘because of”) the blood of thy covenant I have sent forth thy 
prisoners out of the pit.” 


21. Kataptioar. Tederdw, the verb so often used to express ‘ per- 
fecting,’’ is here replaced by another yerb—'‘may He fit” or ‘‘stablish”’ 
or ‘‘equip you.” 


Towjoot...rowyv. There is a play on the words “to do His will, 
doing inyou.” There isa similar play on words in Phil. ii. 13. 


@ 4 SdEa K.7.A. Lit., “to whom be the glory (which is His of right) 
unto the ages of the ages.” The same formula occurs in Gal. i. 5; 
2 Tim. iv. 18. The doxology may be addressed to Christ as in 2 Pet. 
iii. 18. 


22. dvéxerQe. ‘Bear with the word of my exhortation.” Comp. 
Acts xiii. 15. This is a courteous apology for the tone of severity and 
authority which he has assumed. 


kal ydp. ‘ For indeed,” as in xii. 29. 


8d Bpaxéwv. ‘‘In paucis.” ‘ Briefly,” considering the breadth 
and dignity of the subject, which has left him no room for lengthened 
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apologies, and for anything but a direct and compressed appeal. Or 
the force of the words may be “‘ bear with my exhortation, for I have 
not troubled you at any great length” (comp. 6: ddlywy, 1 Pet. v. 12). 
Could more meaning have been compressed into a letter which could 
be read aloud in less than an hour, but which was to have a very deep 
influence on many centuries? 


éréoteva. This is the epistolary aorist, and is therefore equivalent 
to our perfect ‘I have written you a letter.” This is the only place 
in the N.T. (except Acts xv. 20, xxi. 25) where émieré&\Aw has this 
sense. Usually it means ‘‘I enjoin.” 


23. ywooxete. Hither “‘ye are aware”; or “know ye,” ie. let 
me inform you. 


dtroAehvpévov. The word probably means (as in Acts iii. 18, iv. 21) 
‘thas been set free from prison.” It is intrinsically likely that Timothy 
at once obeyed the earnest and repeated entreaty of St Paul, shortly 
before his martyrdom, to come to him at Rome (2 Tim. iv. 9, 21), and 
that, arriving before the Neronian persecution had spent its last force, 
he had been thrown into prison. His comparative youth, and the un- 
offending gentleness of his character, together with the absence of 
any definite charge against him, may have led to his liberation. All 
this however is nothing more than reasonable conjecture. The word 
dmo\ehupévoy May mean no more than official, or even ordinary, 
‘sending forth” on some mission or otherwise, as in Acts xiii. 3, xy. 
30, xix. 41, xxiii. 22. 


taxtoy. Lit., “if he come sooner,” i.e. earlier than I now expect 
(comp. cédd\ov, Acts xxv. 10; BéArcov, 2 Tim. i. 18). This again is an 
allusion to circumstances unknown to us. Bobme said ‘‘non est 
comparativa stricte intellegenda,” but it always refers to some special 
fact. Comp. John xiii. 27. 


24. domdocacbe. This salutation to all their spiritual leaders im- 
plies the condition of Churches, which was normal at that period— 
namely, little communities, sometimes composed separately of Jews 
and Gentiles, who in default of one large central building, met for 
worship in each other’s houses. 


ot dad THs “Itadlas. This merely means “ the Italians in the place 
from which I write,” just as ‘they of Asia”? means Asiatic Jews 
(Acts xxi. 27. Comp. xvii. 13, vi. 9, &c.). The phrase therefore gives 
no clue whatever to the place from which, or the persons to whom, 
the Epistle was written. It merely shews that some Christians from 
Italy—perhaps Christians who had fled from Italy during the Neronian 
persecution—formed a part of the writer’s community; but it suggests 
a not unnatural inference that it was written to some Italian com- 
munity from some other town out of Italy. Had he been writing 
from Italy he would perhaps have been more likely to write ‘‘ those 
in Italy” (comp. 1 Pet. v. 13), and some have explained the phrase as 
a constr. praegnans for of év rf ’IraNla dom. buds dro r7s"IraNlas. But 
this is quite needless, and as Winer says (p. 784) ‘‘a critical argument 
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as to the place where the Epistle was written should never have been 
founded on these words.” 


25. “H xdpis perd tavtwv tpov. This is one of the shorter forms 
of final conclusion found in Col. iv. 18; 1 Tim. vi. 21; 2 Tim. iy. 22; 
Tit. iii. 15. 


The superscription “‘ Written to the Hebrews from Italy by Timothy” 
is wholly without authority, though found in K and some versions. 
It contradicts the obvious inference suggested by xiii. 23, 24. We 
have no clue to the bearer of the Epistle, or the local community for 
which it was primarily intended, or the effect which it produced. But 
it would scarcely be possible to suppose that such a composition did 
not have a powerful influence in checking all tendency to retrograde 
into Judaism from the deeper and far more inestimable blessings of 
the New Covenant. The Manuscripts 8 and C have only “To the 
Hebrews.” A has ‘‘It was written to the Hebrews from Rome.” 
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